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Spring Wheat 
® ROBIN HOOD 
® CINDERELLA 
® SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
© IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH Protein) 


Karna Wheat 


® MINUTE MAN 
© RED DRAGON 
® MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 


® ROYAL PRANCER 
© GOLDEN PRANCER 
© WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat- 
® BETSY ROSS 


© TOPMOST 
_© SPARKLING’ JEWEL 
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flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 


MANKATO, WW ‘ 
Mother Hubbard ‘ 
RETURNS 
And with MOTHER HUBBARD, | - 
our oldest and best-known patent, we \ 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat sicisiiimia ated tiie | 
flours. The Hubbard line includes a ' 
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+ « QUALITY SINCE 1878 * « * « # 
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RICH REW 





* DANIEL WEBSTER .... stor potent 
*GOLD COIN .......... standard Potent 
* CHALLENGER .......... sions Patent 
*PURE SILVER ....... rancy rest ciear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «::.. . 
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| EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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Pre-testing proves the quality of every sack | 


of MADE-RITE. 


equipped laboratories keep a ceaseless vigil 
over production, constantly checking to keep 
MADE-RITE at the highest level of baking 


performance. That's why bakers have found 


they can always depend on MADE-RITE. 


Experts in our well- 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY - 
Bakes 


MISSOURI 
Made Right 





Because I t Is 


Right 





Januar, 
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At the start of this new year, it is appropriate that we repeat again our pledge to you: “We are 
determined that no milling organization anywhere will ever excel Kelly’s in equipment, skilled 


operatives or the will to produce the best.” 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIE NSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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You can 
do it better... 
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if you take 
your time! 
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THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked 
The kind you get today is exactly the same as up_2oaeewith air all during the storage interval 
your last order. again before packing. 
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4 \time, temperature and aeration during 

mill for storage rather than fo idd up to Bin-aged flour... the flour 

hg lg Rig Fag ong iweries So — ant - you fully aged, ready for use 
) . 9 ti — ° 

time. to reach absolute accuracy in as con : Switch to BIN-AGED*. 


aa . 
ATKINSON === MILLING CO. 


* Registered trade mark MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


We can always attain this unifor 
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You need these “Advantages 
of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


ie 





Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 

solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 
sion of extremely fine particles. This 
promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


2 The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
* manufactured under rigid speci- 
fications, and their enrichment con- 


tent is laboratory controlled. 








These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, American Institute of 
Baking. 





* 





Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










MERCK & CO., Inc. -Manufactuning Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York,.N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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You Can’t Make The Best Bread 
Just By 


WISHING 


It takes a combination of good 


bakers and the best ingredients 


GOOCH'S BEST FLOUR 


Requires No Blending 


QUALITY : UNIFORMITY - SERVICE 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


January 7, 1947 
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December Flour Exports 300,000 Tons 





British India Buying 
Explodes Additional 
Allocation Rumor 


Washington, D. C.—The rumor of 
additional allocations of flour to the 
British account which emanated from 
irresponsible sources in the past few 
weeks exploded last week, when the 
British requested offers of 480,000 
sacks of flour for the account of India. 

This quantity of flour had pre- 
viously been allocated to the British 
Empire account, but the responsibil- 
ity for the procurement had not been 
determined between the India Pur- 
chasing Mission and the British Food 
Ministry. When it was eventually 
earmarked for the food ministry, of- 
fers were requested from domestic 
mills, thereby convicting the rumor 
mongers of the irresponsibility of mis- 
leading the milling industry into the 
belief that further January flour was 
to be made available to the United 
Kingdom account over and above the 
officially announced allocation for 
that month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.W. CASH FARM INCOME 
SETS NEW HIGH RECORD 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Cash farm in- 
come in Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict states continues to forge ahead 
of the 1945 record high levels. Data 
for the first nine months, January 
through September, show a 16% 
gain over thé same period in 1945, the 
bank says. Income data for the last 
three months of the year are not yet 
available, but considering the sharp 








increase that has occurred in farm 
prices after decontrol in late Sep- 
tember, and the recent large market- 
ings of livestock, -it is possible that 
1946 district cash farm income may 
total nearly 20% above the previous 
year’s all-time record. 


Crop conditions were particularly’ 


favorable in South Dakota this sea- 
son and this is reflected in a 34% 
increase in farm income over 1945 
during the first nine months. In 
Montana and North Dakota, farm 
income was 18 and 16% above 1945. 
Minnesota farm income was up 9%. 





GOAL STILL LAGS, DESPITE 
RECORD MONTHLY LOADINGS 


1,500,000 Tons of Grains and Flour Programmed for Janu- 
ary—7,500,000 Tons Must Be Moved Last Half 
of Crop Year to Fill Schedule 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Truman Backs Support of Farm 
Prices, Eyes Trade Expansion 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man in his annual state of the union 
message told members of Congress in 
regard to the agriculture support 
price programs that “we must not 
wait until the guarantees expire to 
set the stage for permanent farm 
welfare.” 

However, the President made no 
concrete suggestions to the 80th Con- 
gress for a long-range agricultural 
program, thus leaving the problem 
squarely up to the Republican legis- 
lators. He did point out that “the 
government plan of support prices 
was not designed to absorb, at great 
cost, the unlimited surpluses of a 
highly productive agriculture.” 

Mr. Truman stated that the farmer 
is entitled to a fair income which 
will be found through expanded mar- 
kets at home and abroad and a bal- 
anced pattern of peacetime produc- 
tion which will not result in undue 


sacrifice to either the farmer or gov- 
ernment. 

With present forecasts predicting 
the largest winter wheat crop on 
record, economic observers here be- 
lieve that the problem of surpluses 
in this commodity deserves speedy 
attention. These surpluses should 
begin moving into the export mar- 
ket, they state. 

Devoting the greatest part of his 
message to the labor scene, the Pres- 
ident urged early enactment of a 
four-point program which included: 
legislation to prevent certain unjusti- 
fiable practices; extension of the fa- 
cilities within the Department of La- 
bor for assisting collective bargain- 
ing; broadening of the program of 
social . legislation to alleviate the 
causes of workers’ insecurity, and the 
appointment of a temporary joint 
commission to inquire into the entire 
field of labor-management relations. 





British Buying for India Features 
Wide Variety of Export Flour Bids 


Fresh export sales have been mod- 
erate in the past few days, but there 
has been a wide variety of inquiry. 
The main feature was the British 
buying of the Indian quota of 480,000 
sacks for January-March, not pur- 
chased previously because of confu- 
sion of jurisdiction between the India 
Supply Mission and the British Min- 
istry of Supply. 

The British Indian request was for 
hard winter wheat flour .52% ash of 
72% extraction, with no protein speci- 
fied. January-February-March ship- 
ment was requested, with preference 
for the earliest shipment possible. 
By late Jan. 6, the British had ac- 
cepted sizable offers at from $5.85 
to $5.90 Gulf in jutes, including 1% 
commission, and at least some on the 
basis of $5.85 net, Gulf in jutes. Some 
mills reported all of their offers ac- 
cepted, while others had only a part 
of their tenders confirmed, and it is 
uncertain whether or ‘not the entire 
480,000-sack quota for India was tak- 
en on Jan. 6. 

Belgium was in the market for 
flour, but its price ideas were not at- 
tractive to many mills. However, it 
was reported that 3,000 tons of Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat flour finally 





were purchased by the Belgians at 
prices below the range of hard wheat 
flours which that country recently 
had sought to purchase on the basis 
of $5.70 Gulf. Finland also was re- 
ported in the market for some addi- 
tional quantities to fill out its first 
quarter quota. 


Latin American Inquiry Good 


Latin American interest remained 
good, with Brazil continuing to seek 
flour, even for January, despite the 
fact that the new Argentine wheat 
crop harvest is well along. Good 
inquiry also was evident from Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela and Ecuador, with 
sales being made through part of 
March. The general level of export 
straights moving to the general li- 
cense countries is around $6@6.10, 
sacked, Gulf, depending on packag- 
ing and $5.60@5.70 for clears. 

The Mexican government purchas- 
ing agency is interested in buying 
around 300,000 sacks, of .47% ash 
flour, presumably representing that 
country’s allocation for the first six 
months of 1947. With rail shipment 
desired, sellers were not interested, 
since it has been very difficult to get 
car permits when the flour is ready 


for shipment. Apparently no book- 
ings were made. 

Cuban business continues to hang 
fire, with almost nothing being done 
in the way of sales pending final 
agreement between importers and the 
Cuban government over some of the 
conditions of the new subsidy. The 
decree establishing the subsidy is re- 
ported to have been signed, however, 
and mills are expecting that other 
points will be ironed out shortly and 
booking will begin. Meanwhile, a 
few small lots have been sold. The 
buying period was originally sched- 
uled for the time from Dec. 15 to 
Jan. 10, but these dates may have to 
be altered if action does not develop 
soon. Cuba is expected to take 2,- 
000,000 sacks for January-April ship- 
ment. 

Most of ‘the larger mills have ex- 
port bookings sufficient to cover 
scheduled export output for the next 
two months and some have this type 
of business sold through March. It 
is almost impossible to buy flour for 
January export movement, but should 
anticipated domestic business not ma- 
terialize in January some capacity 
now reserved for that purpose may 
be diverted to export. 


Washington, D. C.—In an interest- 
ingly optimistic statement concern- 
ing the December export program, 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture announced last week that it 
has attained a record monthly move- 
ment in December for this year’s pro- 
gram of 1,120,000 tons of wheat, 
grain and flour, including some Ca- 
nadian wheat milled in bond. In in- 
formed quarters, it is asserted that 
this export total contains unfilled 
shipments from the November pro- 
gram, which have been included in 
the December total. Export shipping 
bookkeeping has been replete with 
these carry-overs from month to 
month, it is reported, and official 
monthly statements taken by them- 
selves are frequently misleading un- 
less compared with the complete pro- 
gram and then set against actual 
liftings. 

That the December figure probably 
represents a carry-over of November 
slips is borne out by official informa- 
tion obtained from reliable sources in 
the transportation co-ordinator’s en- 
tourage, where it was revealed that 
ships had been scheduled to lift 104% 
cargoes for December, carrying 855,- 
000 tons of whole grains, but that 
14% cargoes were expected to slip 
and since that estimate was made an 
additional 10 cargo misses were in- 
cluded. 

December Details 

In its official announcement of the 
December exports, the USDA stated 
that the total consisted of 676,000 
tons of wheat, 300,000 tons of flour 
and 134,000 tons of corn and other 


_grains. The principal recipients were 


the army occupation zones of Ger- 
many and Asia, which obtained about 
500,000 long tons and UNRRA, which 
got 215,000 long tons. Cash paying 
governments received the balance. 
The score of export shipments for 
the current crop year according to 
government records by months are as 
follows: July 886,000 long tons, Au- 
gust 811,000, September 697,000, Oc- 
tober 373,000, and November 707,000. 


Less Than Half of Goal 


Probably more important than the 
monthly statement of exports is that 
the six-month recapitulation of ex- 
port movement (July-December) re- 
veals that less than half of the lower 
USDA export :goal has been attained. 
The government reports that 4,584,- 
000 long tons of grain and grain prod- 
ucts (177,000,000 bus) moved in that 
period. However, when this total is 
compared with the later goal of the 
State Department of 12,000,000 tons 
during the current crop year, it can 
be seen that the last half of the crop 
year will require the movement of 
approximately 7,500,000 tons of grain 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Remedial Laws on Portal Suits Seen 





GWYNNE PLANS LEGISLATION 
LIMITING EMPLOYER LIABILITY 


Representative From Iowa Reports Congressional Senti- 
ment Favors Action—Justice Department Prepares 
Brief in Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. Case 


The great number of portal-to-portal pay suits which have been 
filed against employers by labor unions asking for huge sums of 
money in back wages and penalties seem to be boomeranging against 
union labor and Washington observers are expecting the new Con- 
gress to move to put some statutory limit on the retroactive period 
over which such penalties as might have been incurred could be 
assessed. The great danger inherent in Congressional action now, 
according to these observers, is that too many relief measures may 
be offered which would obscure consideration of the real remedy, 
or that in the heat of discussion over remedial legislation inade- 


quate or unconstitutional laws might 
be passed which would merely post- 
pone a final decision. 

Representative John W. Gwynne 
of Iowa, has announced his inten- 
tion to introduce his bill to limit 
an employer’s liability in portal-to- 
portal pay suits during the first full 
week of the new session. The bill, 
described by the Congressman as go- 
ing further than the similar legis- 
lation he introduced last year, would 
limit liability in portal suits to one 
year instead of the present eight 
years for which employers can be 
penalized. Mr. Gwynne also re- 
vealed that the bill would prohibit 
suits for portal payments which are 
not brought within six months of the 
passage of the proposed bill. 

Optimistic over the passage of the 
bill, Mr. Gwynne said that the vari- 
ous members of Congress with whom 
he has discussed legislation of this 
type seem to favor it. He expressed 
the belief that present sentiment is 
in line with imposition of limitations 
on portal-to-portal suits. 


Punitive Legislation Planned 


More radical legislation of a puni- 
tive nature to union labor has been 
planned for introduction in the na- 
tional legislature but, like the bill 
to outlaw portal claims expected to 
be offered by Representative Clare 
E. Hoffman of Michigan, it is feared 
that it is too narrow in its scope 
and might easily be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the courts on the 
grounds that it was discriminatory 
in its nature because it was aimed 
at one particular company or set of 
circumstances and not broad enough 
to merit constitutional status. 

Legislation which met similar fate 
was the Lea bill, which was aimed 
at the activities of the musiscians’ 
union boss—Petrillo—and which was 
declared unconstitutional in its first 
court test. 


Bill Would Bar Suits 


Senator Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin has introduced legislation to 
bar all pending portal-to-portal pay 
suits. Another bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Capehart of Indiana would de- 
fine the terms under which workers 
could qualify for portal pay. 

Senator Wiley, in sponsoring legis- 
lation, said, “It has become absolutely 
urgent that Congress promptly en- 
act legislation which will preserve 





the very foundations of American in- 
dustry by relieving it of the many 
billions of dollars of portal-to-portal 
pay suits which recently have been 
filed.” ‘ 

The Wisconsin senator said his bill 
also provides that employers “who, 
in good faith” find themselves liable 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
“to the harsh penalties properly in- 
tended for malefactors, will hereafter 
be permitted a fairer deal by being 
relieved of liability for punitive dam- 
ages.” 

Senator Capehart’s measure would 
relieve employers retroactively of 
liability for time spent by employees 
in duties which, by custom, had not 
been included in the work week. 

Senator Capehart said some attor- 
neys had raised a question about the 
retroactive application. But he said 
he believed there were controlling 
precedents for his proposal. 

Both measures would allow com- 
promise settlements of back wage 
claims under the wage-hour law. 


Justice Department Steps In 


Meanwhile, the fear that large 
numbers of ‘“cost-plus’”’ war con- 
tractors might seek reimbursement 
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from the government on portal-to- 
portal penalties has caused the Jus- 
tice Department to step into the Mt. 
Clemens (Mich.) Pottery Co. case to 
aid the Detroit federal district court 
in determining the amount of pre- 
paratory work time involved that is 
significant enough to transcend the 
“de minimis” clause and therefore 
be considered as working time. 

Attorney General Tom Clark has 
revealed that the department is pre- 
paring a brief intended to help the 
court arrive at a workable formula 
which will probably set the precedent 
for all pending portal-to-portal cases. 
It is expected that when the final 
decision is reached and the district 
court’s decision has been referred to 
the United States Supreme Court for 
affirmation the government will have 
upheld the principle of compensa- 
tory preparatory time but will have 
reduced or minimized the damage 
element. 


Decision Needed 

The need for a decision on just how 
much preparatory time is to be con- 
sidered as working time was brought 
about by the Supreme Court in the 
Mt. Clemens case. At that time the 
court upheld the employee contention 
that working time includes all time 
during which the worker is required 
to be on the employer’s premises on 
duty or at a prescribed work place. 

However, the Supreme Court sent 


the case back to the district court - 


to determine how much of this time 
the employee should have been paid 
for subject to the legal doctrine of 
“de minimis non curat lex,” or “the 
law does not concern itself with 
trifles.” 

The Justice Department, through 
its administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, would handle all of 
the claims against ‘“cost-plus”’ war 
contractors. Since it is. already a 
foregone conclusion that these con- 
tractors would in turn seek tax relief, 
the department desires to enter into 
the decision the last legal phase of 
the controversial case. 

In arriving at a decision on how 
much preparatory work time is to be 
considered as trifling and not charge- 
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Portal Suits Against Bakeries Mount 


As the spotlight of the portal-to- 
portal pay crisis was focused on de- 
velopments in Washington and in the 
Detroit federal court considering the 
Mt. Clemens suit, claims filed by 
CIO, AFL and independent unions 
continued to pile up. Suits asking 
for more than $3,000,000,000 have 
been filed and claims are expected 
to reach twice that amount. 

The epidemic of filings of portal- 
to-portal pay suits against bakery 
firms continues to spread in the 
Greater New York City area with the 
aggregate amount sought by unions 
soaring to a fantastic figure. Al- 
though no definite figures are avail- 
able on the exact number of bakery 
firms that will be sued, an authorita- 
tive source states that all major 
firms will be involved and the final 
amount of claims is expected to run 
between $3,000,000 and $5,000,000. 


Meanwhile, suits filed in adjacent 
cities in New Jersey pile up and 
now total more than $1,400,000 in 
15 claims against bakery firms in 
Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, East 
Orange, Paterson and Irvington. 

The portal-to-portal movement 
spreading further into the food in- 
dustries reached Safeway Stores, Inc., 
in New Jersey with the filing of a 
claim in the amount of $40,000. 

No new development was reported 
in the suits against the National 
Biscuit Co., reported in The North- 
western Miller last week. The com- 
pany has issued no statement. 

The Washington, D. C., area so far 
has been immune from the wave of 
portal-to-portal pay suits, which has 
hit the baking industry. According 
to leading baking industry and union 
officials there has been no inkling 
of interest among union membership 
for the initiation of suits. 


able the court and the department 
will be governed by the phrase of 
the “de minimis” ruling which pro- 
hibits the consideration of such time 
in the aggregate. 

In other words, the court will have 
to consider each employee’s prepara- 
tory time as it occurs each day no 
matter how small this amount may 
be. Although preparatory time might 
amount to a considerable number of 


hours over a period of months or. 


years in the present situation the 
court will be confined to a daily work 
record. 
National CIO Enters 

The national CIO also announced 
that it would intervene in the Mt. 
Clemens suit to urge the most lib- 
eral ruling possible. The CIO gener- 
al counsel, Lee Pressman, said he 
would file a brief by Jan. 9. 

Federal Judge Frank A. Picard has 
asked the unions and the company in- 
volved in the case to file briefs by 
that time, and has granted Attorney 
General Clark until Jan: 11 to file a 
brief on behalf of the government. 

Until Mr. Pressman’s announce- 
ment, only individual CIO ‘local and 
international unions had filed suits 
claiming portal-to-portal back pay. 
The announcement also accused “em- 
ployer groups” of trying to hamper 
fair settlement of the issue. No spe- 
cific group was mentioned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA Urges 
Bakers to Study 
Wage-Hour Law 


Chicago, Ill—The American Bak- 
ers Association has warned its mem- 
bers in a bulletin to study the wage- 
hour law in its relation to their indi- 
vidual plants. 

“Many business men, who have 
thought that their employees were 
not covered by the law or that they 
were obeying it, are suddenly finding 
that the law, as interpreted by the 
courts, makes them liable for huge 
sums in back wages plus penalties,” 
the bulletin states. 


Effect on Bakeries 


“Bakers and employers who think 
their business is purely local are af- 
fected in several ways,” the bulletin 
states. “Among them are: 

“1, They actually may be engaged 
in interstate commerce according to 
a present or later decision of the 
courts. Then. the fact that they and 
their employees honestly thought 
that they were not engaged in in- 
terstate commerce would be no de- 
fense. 

“2. Forty-four state legislatures 
will meet next year. There is a 
strong possibility that the “Uniform 
State Wage-Hour Law” will be in- 
troduced in many of those states. 
If so and if they are passed, the 
state courts will probably accept the 
federal definition of “working time.” 

“3. There is a strong possibility 
that in some states, possibly many, 
the authorities will hold that work- 
ing time under state laws setting 
hours of work and rates of payment 
include dressing time, walking time, 
etc. 

“4. Wages, 








hours and working 
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conditions in interstate businesses ob- 
viously have a direct effect on pure- 
ly local businesses.” 


Bakers Warned 

The association has warned all 
bakers not to settle or acknowledge 
or make any payment on such suits 
or claims without a lawyer’s ap- 
proval. 

The bulletin urged support of a 
statute of limitations law similar to 
Representative Gwynne’s bill which 
was before but did not pass the last 
Congress. : 

In a personal message to ABA 
members, Chairman Harry W. Zins- 
master, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., has urged bakers to sup- 
ply their congressmen with “facts 
regarding what is happening back 
home.” 

“Who will tell the bakers’ story 
if you don’t?” Mr. Zinsmaster asks. 
“Will the gardener, the milk wagon 
driver, the housewife, the lawyer, the 
druggist or others do it for you? 
They will not! 

“You are, therefore, urged to help 
your lawmakers by telling them the 
things you believe would be best for 
your community, your customers, 
your employees, your business. These 
are the things and people you serve. 
They are the things and people each 
lawmaker represents. They are ‘his,’ 
too.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DON S. EBER NAMED 
A. 0. M. SECRETARY 


Superintendent of Spokane Plant of 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. Ac- 
tive in the Association 


Kansas City, Mo—The appoint- 
ment of Don S. Eber, superintendent 
of the Spokane, Wash., plant of the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, was announced 
by R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., president of 
the association, through its office 
here. He will take office Feb. 1. 

Mr. Eber succeeds the late W. E. 
McCraith, who died suddenly Nov. 22 
while recuperating from a minor op- 
eration. 

The newly appointed secretary has 
been engaged in operative milling for 
the past 20 years. He is 43 years of 
age, and has been prominently iden- 
tified with the association for many 
years. He has served as secretary of 
the Pacific Northwest district for the 











Don S. Eber 





past 11 years and is its representa- 
tive on the executive committee of 
the association. 

Mr. Eber’s connection with the 
milling industry began while he was 
a grade school youngster. James 
Shanks hired him to fire the boiler 
and work in the cereal department 
at the Albina mill of Kerr-Gifford 
& Co., Inc., in Portland. After he 
was graduated from school, Mr. Eber 
left the milling job for other work 
and it was not until three years after 
his marriage in 1923 that he returned 
to milling. 

His father-in-law, Jack D. Hayes, 
was a miller at the Crown Mills in 
Portland and it was through him that 
Mr. Eber’s interest in milling was re- 
vived. In 1926 George Walker, su- 
perintendent of Crown Mills, hired 
Mr. Eber who started in as a sweep- 
er. He stayed with the Crown or- 
ganization until 1943 and worked up 
through the different jobs, being suc- 
cessively oiler, wheat runner, bolter 
and miller. He later served a year 
in the laboratory as assistant chem- 
ist and another of his jobs was that 
of warehouse superintendent. 

In 1943 he resigned from the Crown 
Mills to become affiliated with the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., and 
was made assistant superintendent at 
the Spokane mill. In 1944, when 
James Gilmore was made general su- 
perintendent of all Centennial prop- 
erties, Mr. Eber was promoted to 
superintendent of the Spokane plant, 
a 4,000-sack unit that rates as one 
of the outstanding mills in the coun- 
try. 

He attended the Portland, Oregon, 
grade and high schools and also at- 
tended the polytechnic school there, 
studying electrical engineering, and 
later attended the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. 

The new: secretary of the operative 
millers’ organization has been secre- 
tary of District No. 9 for the past 
11 years, and members of that group 
attribute much of the-success of their 
organization to the abilities of Mr. 
Eber and his wife. 

The Ebers have three children, a 
daughter 17, and twin sons, aged 9. 
His family will remain in Spokane 
until about March 1. 
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R. C. BALLARD THRUSTON 
DIES AFTER HEART ATTACK 


Louisville, Ky.—R. C. Ballard 
Thruston, youngest and last of the 
famous Ballard brothers of Louisville, 
died Dec.’ 30 of a heart attack at a 
Louisville hospital. He was 88. 

Although he carried the name of 
Thruston he was a full brother of 
the late Charles T. Ballard, who died 
in May, 1918, and S. Thruston Bal- 
lard, who died in February, 1926, and 
who were the founders and for many 
years operators of the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., millers, Louisville. The 
company now is headed by Thruston 
B. Morton, a nephew of the deceased, 
and grandson of the late S. Thrus- 
ton Ballard. Incidentally, Thruston 
B. Morton was elected to Congress 
from the Third district of Kentucky 
in November, and is now in Wash- 
ington. 

R. C. Ballard Thruston took the 
name of 'Thruston as a child in order 
to carry his mother’s name. He was 
son of Andrew Jackson Ballard. 

Mr. Thruston, while never active 
in the Ballard & Ballard Co. as an 
executive or director, did hold some 
stock in the company, which he gave 
to the Filson Club, Louisville, shortly 
before his death. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB PARTY 
—Some of the members of the enter- 
tainment committee which planned 
the Goodfellowship Party of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago last month are 
shown above. From left to right, they 
are: Lou Freeman, bakery prod- 
ucts; W. M. Foster, manager, dry 
milk division, Bowman Dairy Co; E. 
J. Sperry, director of radio, the W. 
E. Long Co., and co-chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Peter Red- 
ler, retired retail baker; Andrew 
Fasseas, vice president, White Baking 
Co; William T. Hines, Traders Oil 
Mill Co., and Paul Clissold, president 
of Bakers Helper. In the one-column 
picture, W. E. Long of the W. E. 
Long Co. and president of the Bak- 








ers Club of Chicago, is shown hold- 
ing the cake featured at the party. 





750 Boxcars Weekly Allotted CCC 
for Pacific Northwest Shipments 


Seattle, Wash.—Railroads serving 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and west- 
ern Montana were ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
supply 750 boxcars weekly for spe- 
cific movement of Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat from interior points to 
tidewater for export. The request 
was contained in ICC Service Order 
No. 647 which became effective 
Jan. 6. 

The order takes place of a preced- 
ing order that was cancelled Dec. 20 
after it was found to be unworkable. 
The first order provided that ship- 
pers obtain permits for nonpriority 
grain shipment and gave the CCC 
first call on all boxcars. 

SO-647 is not expected to change 
the situation in the Pacific North- 
west as the boxcar supply is great- 
ly improved. Railroads now are in 
a better position to supply the 750 
cars per week as specified in the 
order. Cars loaded at country points 
during the past 10 days have aver- 
aged 237 cars per day, excluding Sun- 
days and holidays. 

Cars unloaded at port elevators for 
export have averaged 144 cars per 
day. : 

No permit system is involved un- 
der the order now in effect. It is 
estimated that 40,000 tons of corn 
will move through Northwest ports, 
with the corn coming from the Mid- 
dle West, and this movement will 
amplify the number of cars to be 
used in shuttling wheat from interior 
points to export position. 

The permit committee urged that 
SO-647 be delayed but J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, felt it should 
be issued. Observers in the grain 
trade here feel that it will remain 
in effect not longer than a week due 
to the improved car supply situation. 

The ICC has also ordered a formal 
investigation of government regula- 
tions applying to freight car move- 
ments. The. commission intends to 
find out whether the car shortage is 
caused by wastefulness in car usages 
and whether cars are being distrib- 


uted inequitably among shippers. At 
the same time the commission has 
ordered a review of the boxcar daily 
rental level to determine whether 
charges should be raised from $1.15 
to $2. 

“If a serious transportation prob- 
lem is to be avoided it will necessi- 
tate the bringing of additional cars 
into this territory in order that this 
priority (SO-647) might be met and 
other commodities given transporta- 
tion,” P. I. Welk, general manager 
of the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., commented in 
his weekly trade letter. 

Bakers in the Pacific Northwest 
have not been seriously inconveni- 
enced by the service order, and it is 
not expected that it will remain in 
force for any length of time. While 
in force, it obligates the railroads 
to supply a minimum of 125 Class 1 
boxcars daily before cars can be as- 
signed to other uses, including the 
shipment of flour. 

As originally issued, the service 
order provides for’ relief of mills that 
would be threatened with a shut- 
down because of a shortage of wheat. 
No provision was made, however, 
for the subsequent movement of mill 
products on priority. Milling sources 
in the Northwest believe that suf- 
ficient flour was moved during the 
two weeks the order was in suspen- 
sion to provide for bakers’ needs 
over a reasonable period that the 
order may be in force. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORMS OWN SALES COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa. — Carroll F. 
Swanson, formerly sales manager for 
the Iowa Feed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
is now in busines for himself, under 
the name of the Carroll Swanson 
Sales Co., with offices at 620 Des 
Moines Building. He will represent 
manufacturers of equipment and 
supplies for hatcheries, and also vita- 
min and specialty products for feed 
manufacturers. He will also act as a 
sales agent for products manufac- 
tured by the Iowa Feed Co, 
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Steagall and Basic Commodity 
Price Supports End in 2 Years 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
points out that the principal effect 
on agriculture of the President’s proc- 
lamation of the cessation of hostili- 
ties is to establish definite termina- 
tion dates on agricultural programs 
as follows: 

1. The terminal date of the prin- 
cipal wartime price support programs 
will be Dec. 31, 1948. 

2. On Dec. 31, 1948, the restrictions 
on the disposal of cotton by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. as_ pre- 
scribed in section 381 (c) of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, will again become opera- 
tive. 

The President’s proclamation does 
not affect authorities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the War 
Powers Act and the Price Control 
Extension Act of 1946. These in- 
clude: war food orders, the making 
of certain subsidy payments, the 
monthly certification of commodities 
in short supply and others. 


Price Support Operations 

Wartime price support operations 
fall into the following general cate- 
gories: 

Basic Commodities: Under the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, prices of 
“basic”? commodities—corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco and peanuts for nuts— 
are to be supported for two full cal- 
endar years following the cessation 
of hostilities at 90% of parity. The 
price of cotton, also a basic commod- 
ity, is supported at 92144% of parity. 
This support terminates with the 
crops harvested during the period 
ending Dec. 31, 1948. 

“Steagall Commodities”: The so- 
called Steagall Amendment requires 
that prices of certain commodities be 
supported through loans, purchases, 
or other operations at not less than 
90% of the parity or comparable 
price of the commodities for which 


the Secretary of Agriculture by for- 
mal announcement has requested an 
expanded production for war pur- 
poses. The Steagall amendment pro- 


‘vided that these supports should be 


in effect for a period of two full cal- 
endar years following the proclama- 
tion of the end of hostilities. The 
President’s proclamation has the ef- 
fect of setting Dec. 31, 1948, as the 
definite date for the termination of 
this support program. 


Steagall Commodities 

The “Steagall commodities,” those 
for which expanded production was 
formally requested, include: hogs, 
eggs, chickens over 3% Ibs _ live 
weight, turkeys, milk and butterfat, 
dry peas of certain varieties, dry edi- 
ble beans of certain varieties, soy- 
beans for oil, flaxseed for oil, peanuts 
for oil, American-Egyptian cotton, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes. 

Other Commodities: The Steagall 
amendment also provided that the 
lending and purchasing operations of 
the Department of Agriculture should 
be carried out to bring the price and 
income of producers of other com- 
modities to a fair parity relationship 
with the basic and the Steagall com- 
modities. Price supports for this 
third group of commodities are per- 
missible rather than mandatory and 
can be carried out under the general 
authority of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and other authorities of the 
department. 

Among some of the commodities 
for which this type of support has 
been used are wool, naval stores, 
American hemp, sugar beets, sugar 
cane, black-eye peas and beans, cer- 
tain fruits for processing, certain 
vegetables for processing, barley, 
grain sorghums, rye, Sea Island cot- 
ton, certain vegetable seeds, winter 
cover crop seeds and hay and pasture 
seeds. 

It was emphasized by the depart- 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


MUN sshd se Sees bas ease 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Bemney. TeMOMs COP. 2. cic cect cess 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. 


Se I TE, go .5.a to 60s 0c ewe 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........ 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 


OT Pre ee 


Flour Mills of America, Ine. 


eee 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd............. 
SE SIE ov cde pac dccctsertese 


General Mills, Inc. ............ 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd.. 


Great A. & P. Tea _ MPP ret re 
Gen A. & PR. Tee Co, SS Prad.........- 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ...... 
SE OM, og ea pbc 6 0% 55.0606 0.0:6.0.6-68:6 
meee & Oeis GETS PIG. 2... wes vcscsices 
RD Ee ae eee eee ee 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd............ 


Novadel-Agene ....... 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .. 


Pumswary Billie, Emc., PPG. .......00005.. 


Purity Bakeries Corp. . 
Quaker Oats Co. . 


gS See ee ee eee 
I, IO Ve. 05.5 64's 60.00.4008 68 0068 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4. 50 Pfd.. 


i ESSA rane ra 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ... 
United Biscuit of America 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants . 
Ward Baking Co. ~ 
Ward Baking Co., $5. 50 Pfd.. 


Bid Asked 
a Peers terre 12% 138% 











7—1946-47—_, 1946 1947 
High Low Close Close 
Dec. 28 Jan, 4 
evveae 35 30 34 32% 
414% 37 38 37% 
12% 5% 53% 5% 
2 15% 18% 181% 
ce 21% 11% 18% 18 
ines 103% 103% 104 
67% 15% 3% 
185% 188 87 
arikowre 28% 2914 29 
956 1444 14 
ene 11% 11% 11% 
ae 170 172 170 
er 41% 42%, 42% 
416% 4184, 49 
126 even 128 
114 neve 116 
re 93 102 102 
shen 135 93 eer 137 
son 115% 3814 10% 41% 
som 35 31 30% 34 
‘oeen 66 58 6556 644, 
rr 100% 97 99 98 
Kune 29% 261% 27% 2814 
Te 4 183 eeee 183 
ain 40 29% 31% 31% 
er 36 32 34 35 
cians 104% 102% 10444 104 
pee 34% 3114 34 34% 
tbe ec 114 90% 951%, 93% 
Foes 180 158 165 161 
ree 103% 100% 101 104 
3456 35 36% 
98% e506 99% 
orn 45% 47% 48 
103 103 103 
43 45 44% 
37% 45 441, 





ment that price supports for this 
third category of commodities have 
been permissive rather than manda- 
tory. 
Cotton Disposal Restrictions 

The President’s proclamation will 
re-establish on Jan. 1, 1949, that por- 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 which establishes limits 
on the price and volume at which 
the Commodity Credit Corp. may 
dispose of cotton held by it. The pro- 
vision (Sec. 381 (c) of the AAA) was 
suspended by the Act of April 12, 
1945, for the period of the hostilities 
and for two years thereafter. It 
prohibits the CCC from selling cotton 
below cost and limits sales in any 
calendar month to 300,000 bales and 
in any calendar year to 1,500,000 
bales. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MAY FIRM CHANGES NAME 
TO QUISENBERRY MILLS, INC. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The name of 
Quisenberry Mills, Inc., has been 
adopted by the former May Milling 
Co., Kansas City, effective Jan. 1. 
The change represents the adoption 
of the firm’s feed brand name as 
the company name also. 

Ownership and management re- 
main the same. Russell May is presi- 
dent of the company and Raymond 
Rust is sales manager. The Quisen- 
berry plant is located at 86th and 
Prospect Ave. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bills Propose Corn, 
Wheat Bonus Be 
Paid Retroactively 


Washington, D. C.—Two leading 
House Republicans on Jan. 6 intro- 
duced bills which would give farmers 
who marketed their wheat and corn 
between Jan. 1, 1946, and April 18, 
1946, a 30c bu retroactive bonus. 

The measure was introduced by 
Reps. Clifford R. Hope of Kansas, in- 
coming chairman of the House agri- 
culture committee, and William 
Lemke, North Dakota. A similar bill 
passed the Senate last session but 
died in the House. 

In his bill, Rep. Lemke explained 
that after telling farmers. there 
would be no price increase on corn 
and wheat, the government on April 
18, 1946, offered farmers a 30c bu 
bonus to get grain for export. 

The legislation would extend the 
bonus to farmers who marketed their 
grain before the offer was made. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. M. SMITH, FOUNDER 
OF SEEDBURO CO., DIES 


Chicago, Ill—LeRoy M. Smith, 60, 
president and founder of the Seed- 
buro Equipment Co., Chicago, died 
Dec. 31 at his home in Wilmette, 
Til. He had been ill for several 
months. 

Mr. Smith published the Seed 
World for nearly 30 years and was 
nationally known in seed and grain 
circles. For many years he also 
operated the Seed Trade Reporting 
Bureau, which distributed equipment 
to the seed trade. This department 
grew fast and in 1939 he formed the 
Seedburo Equipment Co. A year 
later he sold the Seed World. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his widow 
and one daughter. Funeral services 
were held Jan. 3. 
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Big End of Cuban 
Flour Buying 
Still to Come 


While some scattered buying of 
flour by Cuba is reported on the part 
of island importers outside of Ha- 
vana and Santiago, the main buying 
on the latest Cuban subsidy deal is 
yet to come. Advices received by 
United States mills state that im- 
porters in Santiago and Havana still 
are trying to iron out some wrinkles 
on the new subsidy program with 
the Cuban government, including the 
payment of back subsidy money and 
an agreement to pay the new subsidy 
immediately upon arrival of the flour 
in Cuba. 

The Santiago and Havana import- 
ers appear to be standing pat on 
their arguments, but importers in 
outlying areas apparently are not so 
concerned and continue to book flour. 

On the new subsidy, no individual 
importer quotas are established such 
as has been the case on previous 
Cuban subsidies, nor has any total 
amount been set on which the sub- 
sidy will apply. The decree, signed 
Dec. 21, merely agrees to subsidize 
flour down to the basis of $6.90 sack 
to the wholesaler. Under this set- 
up, it would be possible for the im- 
porters who now are buying to take 
on relatively more business than they 
have in the past, if they so desired, 
although it is pointed out that every- 
thing is arranged so that the big end 
of the Cuban business could be 
booked in a short time as soon as the 
importer-government wrangle is 
cleared up. 

Mills booking the outlying Cuban 
business are doing so on a cash basis 
and letting the importers worry about 
the subsidy. A figure of 2,000,000 
sacks has been mentioned as the 
amount of flour Cuba will buy on 
this program. Dec. 15 to Jan. 10, in- 
clusive, was named in the decree as 
the period for buying. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. E. HOWELL TO MANAGE 
CENTENNIAL FEED SECTION 


Seattle, Wash.—Dwight E. Howell 
has joined Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co. here as manager of the feed de- 
partment, according to an announce- 
ment by Moritz Milburn, president. 

Mr. Howell was with the Ken- 
worthy Grain & Milling Co. of South 
Tacoma for several years before the 
firm was taken over by General 
Mills, Inc., in 1936, and has been with 
the latter firm since then. He was 
Pacific Northwest manager of Gen- 
eral Mills Farm Service Division 
when he resigned. 

Mr. Howell is also a past president 
of the Washington State Feed As- 
sociation. 
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SEVEN DIRECTORS SIGN 
FOR J. O. McCLINTOCK 


J. O. McClintock, vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co., Chicago, 
who is opposing Harry C. Schaack 
for the presidency of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in the election to be 
held Jan. 13, was nominated through 
a petition signed by 275 members of 
the exchange, including seven direc- 
tors. A story in The Northwestern 
Miller of Dec. 31 erroneously stated 








that 10 directors .were included as. 


signers of the ‘petition. 
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1,413,334 Bus of 
Wheat Taken by CCC 
at Three Markets 


Washington, D. C. — Wheat pur- 
chases totaling 1,413,334 bus from 
Dec. 27, 1946, to Jan. 3, 1947, were 
reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, including 
30,000 at Kansas City, 100,000 at 
Chicago and 1,283,334 at Portland. 
None was taken at Minneapolis. 

The cumulative total from Sept. 9, 
1946 to Jan. 3, 1947, inclusive was 
55,302,025 bus, including 26,250,661 at 
Kansas City, 8,610,101 at Minneapolis, 
10,419,101 at Chicago and 10,022,162 
at Portland. 

The department purchased 2,455,- 
000 bus of corn between Dec. 27, 1946 
and Jan. 3, 1947. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Enters Corn 
Market at K. C. 
for First Time 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
regional office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought no wheat over 
the week-end, but entered the corn 
market for the first time Jan. 3, buy- 
ing at Missouri river markets for 
gulf export shipment. 

On Jan. 3 and 4 the agency bought 
615,000 bus of yellow corn, the price 
basis being $1.44%, Galveston, equiv- 
alent to about $1.31%, Kansas City, 
on old billing. 

The purchases represented the first 
corn buying by the CCC outside the 
Chicago office, and is believed to in- 
dicate a wider geographical buying 
program on corn. The CCC bought 
545,000 bus more on Jan. 6. 

Wheat purchases by the CCC were 
confined to the early days of last 
week, when 550,000 bus were ac- 
quired at unchanged price levels, 
making a cumulative total of 26,- 
210,000 since the start of the pres- 
ent program Sept. 9. 
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JOHN G. JONES JOINS 
PILLSBURY AT NEW YORK 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Lewis B. Wall, 
vice president, sales and advertising, 
bulk pre-mix division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of John G. Jones as advertising and 
sales promotion manager for the 
division with headquarters in the 
Néw York office. 

Mr. Jones comes to Pillsbury from 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., where he 
worked in the bulk sales branch of 
the corn products department. He 
joined the navy in 1942 as a lieuten- 
ant, acting as a gunnery and ordnance 
naval aviation officer. He was sta- 
tioned for one year at Natal, Brazil, 
and left the service in October, 1945, 
as a lieutenant commander. He re- 
turned to Anheuser-Busch for one 
year. 
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W. ELLIOT BROWNLEE 
GETS ADDITIONAL POST 


New York, N. Y.—W. Elliot Brown- 
lee, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction and research at United Mills 
Co., Inc., which operates plants at 
Grafton, Ohio; Kansas City, Kansas; 
The Dalles, Oregon., and Fremont, 





Ohio, has just been given the addi- 
tional duties and title of director of 
research for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Mr. Brownlee came with United 
Mills Co., Inc., at Grafton, Ohio, in 
1929 as a chemist, immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Although re- 
taining his present connection with 
United Mills Co., Inc., Mr. Brownlee 
assumed his new duties on Jan. 2 in 
the general offices of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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British Grists 
Limited to 25% 
Home-Grown Wheat 


London, Eng. — The Ministry of 
Food has announced that until fur- 
ther notice the minimum amount of 
home grown wheat permitted in mill- 
ers’ grists in England and Wales will 
be 25% instead of 35% as pre- 
viously. 

At the same time it was an- 
nounced that during January the 
price of millable wheat would be 
increased from $2.91 per 112 lbs to 
$3 and that the maximum reduction 
allowed for wheat which was classi- 
fied as “potentially millable’” (wheat 
which can be milled but only after 
treatment) would be 20c per 112 lbs 
instead of 50c. Both of these regu- 
lations are the result of English 
farmers not bothering to thresh and 
deliver their grain as quickly as they 
might, causing a shortage to develop. 

As from Dec. 15, the admixture of 
imported flour in British millers’ 
grists was reduced from 10% to 5%. 
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December Flour Production Shows 
Increase from November 


Production of flour in December, 1946, by mills which in the calendar 
year 1945 made approximately 71% of the wheat flour produced in the 
United States, was 16,844,670 sacks, a decrease of 172,112 sacks from the 
previous month. These mills reported to The Northwestern Miller a total 
production of 14,937,557 sacks in the same month a year ago, which is 1,- 
907,113 sacks under the production for December this year. Two years ago 
the output in November was 14,627,530 and three years ago, 15,870,750. 


During December, 1946, 10 durum manufacturing companies represent- 
ing approximately 99% of the total durum production in the United States, 
made 986,861 sacks of durum products, an increase of 35,737 sacks over the 
output of November and 39,795 sacks over the production for December, 1945. 

Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: : 


Dec. Previous Decem ber————__,, 

















1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
Northwest ......ceseceeceerees *4,096,632 4,102,216 3,193,826 3,547,914 3,294,382 
Southwest .............4- 6,355,579 6,197,592 5,838,395 5,012,007 5,903,598 
Buffalo .....secseereeeees --. 2,255,042 2,403,468 2,049,543 2,105,616 2,448,840 
Central and Southeast ....... *2,634,626 2,482,581 2,419,956 2,401,356 2,543,164 
North Pacific Coast .......... *1,502,791 1,486,701 1,435,837 1,560,637 1,680,766 
Totals ...ccccccosccsereoes 16,844,670 16,672,558 14,937,557 14,627,530 15,870,750 

Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 


Monthly Production of Durum Productst 


Dec. Previous A Dele m ber, 
1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
STem: COMPARING 8. .c csc scscens *986,861 951,124 947,066 921,851 801,487 


*Preliminary. 


PMA Asks for Offers on More Flour 


* 


Washington, D. C.—Procurement officials of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration late last week asked mills for offers of soft and hard 
wheat flour for January-March delivery. Hard wheat flour offers were to 
be received on Jan. 7 for acceptance Jan. 8 and the soft wheat offers on Jan. 
8 for Jan. 9 confirmation. The quantity of flour which the PMA will pur- 
chase under the outstanding request for offers will depend largely upon 
prices quoted by mills, officials of the agency stated. It was indicated that 
if prices were held below recent levels, at least as much flour would be taken 
as was accepted on the December program. Emphasis in procurement will 





be concentrated on January-February delivery, but March offers will be ac- 


cepted on this occasion, it was said. 





Recent Grain Elevator Fires Emphasize 
Need for Research in Fire Prevention 


Washington, D. C.—The two recent 
grain elevator fires in’ Minneapolis, 
Minn., plus numerous smaller blazes 
throughout the western area, are 
looked upon here as emphasizing the 
need for an intensified research pro- 
gram in fire prevention methods if 
further heavy losses are not to be 
sustained by the industry. 

A program of this type would call 
for adequate engineering personnel, 
detailed experimentation, and the 
necessary equipment and time. Ob- 
servers here believe that government 
aid would be valuable, but point out 
that it will be up to the industry to 
stimulate congressional interest in 
making an appropriation for a federal 
fire research program. 

That government interest in grain 
fire research would be helpful is il- 
lustrated by the close relationship 
between possible prevention methods 
and adulteration of grain, a phase 
of the problem with which the Food 
and Drug Administration is con- 
cerned Artificial fog, a method of 
reducing dust which has been studied 
by the industry, might result in water 
damage to stored grains, Food and 
Drug officials point out. They add, 
however, that they would be “en- 
thusiastic” about any research pro- 
gram that would result in a reduc- 
tion in grain warehouse fires. 

Until 1940, the Department of Agri- 
culture was closely engaged in co- 
operative research with the industry 
on dust explosions and other phases 


of grain fires. At that time the nec- 
essary appropriation was cut off and 
further government studies eliminat- 
ed. Examination of the fire records 
of other agricultural industries re- 
veals that progress was made during 
the years of government research, 
and also obviously shows that addi- 
tional work is still necessary. 

Since there was no loss of life in 
the two recent fires, interest in them 
has not been as high industry-wide as 
it would have been if deaths had oc- 
curred. However, observers here 
point out that coritinued fires could 
easily become a marketing problem 
with potential new-use consumers 
turning to other products that did 
not represent possible heavy financial 
losses. 

In addition, the question of insur- 
ance rates is involved. A high fire 
record in grain elevators could even- 
tually result in increases in the 
‘charged rates, both in regard to the 
stored grain and on employees work- 
ing for companies which have group 
health and life insurance plans. 

Although the incoming Republican 
Congress is committed to a program 
of reduction in government spending, 
it is believed that the usual high con- 
gressional interest in any problem 
affecting agricultural products might 
well result in the necessary appro- 
priation for fire research on not only 
grains but other items as well. Both 
House and Senate agriculture lead- 


ers are expected to be strongly inter- 
ested in any factor which could affect 
food supplies or the marketing posi- 
tion of American grains. 

Another factor in favor of the gov- 
ernment entering the fire research 
field, probably through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Food 
and Drug Administration, is the ques- 
tion of whether the grain industry 
could carry out such a program alone. 
It is not believed that adequate scien- 
tific personnel is now available to the 
industry, nor satisfactory means of 
disseminating information that might 
be gathered. 

At the time the government pro- 
gram was discontinued in 1940 a 
considerable number of fire preven- 
tion methods had been advanced by 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Among these were: fire-resistant con- 
struction, covered bins, smooth con- 
struction and elimination of dust- 
catching ledges, use of floor sweeps 
and dust removal equipment, large 
window areas for explosion vents, 
garner vents, elevator head vents and 
segregation of dusty operations. 


It was also found that automatic™ 


fire doors to close belt openings, the 
use of sounding ropes to measure con- 
tents of bins, the use of deflector 
plates on grain entering a bin were 
successful in fire prevention. Auto- 
matic sprinkler systems in many in- 
stances were damaged by initial dust 
explosions and were therefore not 
always effective. 
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DOMESTIC FLOUR INQUIRIES 
SHOWING SOME IMPROVEMENT 


Nibbles Indicate Some Bakers Nearing Replenishment 
Stage—Export Demand Continues, With British Buy- 
ing for India—Prices Recover Recent Losses 


Recent improvement in domestic 
flour inquiries is resulting in slightly 
expanded bookings, but the actual in- 
crease as yet is not marked. Some 
bakers are thought to be approach- 
ing the time when replenishment buy- 
ing will be necessary regardless of 
their bearish feelings about prices. 
At the same time, some mills, partic- 
ularly in the spring wheat area, are 
sufficiently caught up on old orders 
that they would welcome additional 
orders for shipment during the next 
120 days. Export inquiry continues 
and as fast as one hole is filled sev- 
eral others develop. Meanwhile, need 
of wheat for the export program 
keeps terminal market supplies well 
drained off and results in strong 
competition for mills in obtaining 
grain supplies for grinding. The net 
result is strong flour prices, which 
many millers expect to continue 
through the remainder of the crop 
year. 


BRITISH BUY FLOUR 
FOR INDIA 


The export flour market was fea- 
tured by British inquiries for flour 
for the 480,000-sack Indian alloca- 
tion for acceptance on Jan. 6 or soon 
thereafter. Most of the larger wheat 
mills made offers on this business. 
Cuban business still lags while de- 
tails of the new subsidy program are 
being worked out between that gov- 
ernment and island importers. Brazil 
continues to ask for large amounts 
of flour, despite the nearness of the 
Argentine new wheat crop. Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
Belgium and Finland are inquiring, 
although sales to them are light in 
the aggregate. Mills in the South- 
west are said to be heavily booked for 
export and having to turn away or- 
ders for January and February and in 
some cases March. Spring wheat 
mills are well sold up for January, 
but have some February and March 
capacity open. 


FLOUR PRICES 
STRONGER 


Flour prices have recovered the 
slight declines evident in the last 
week of the old year, influenced by 
a firmer tone in wheat. Springs are 
up about 20c sack and winters 5@10c 
from a week ago. 


BETTER SOUTHWESTERN 
DEMAND EXPECTED 


For the first time in many weeks, 
domestic flour business in the South- 
west overshadows export sales, due 
more to a reduction in the latter 
than to much expansion in bakery 
buying. Southwestern mills last week 
sold an average of 40% of capacity, 
as compared with 38% the previous 
week and 48% a year ago. Millers 
are looking forward to expanded do- 
mestic trade soon on both bakery and 
family flour, although most buyers 
still are disposed to be bearish on 
prices. Family stocks are believed 
to be low, thus necessitating re- 
plenishment buying before long. The 
export inquiry is steady, though re- 
cent actual sales have not been 


heavy, due to the fact many mills are 


sold up in the export category 
through March. Brazil still is asking 
for substantial amounts and Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador and Puerto Rico also 
continue to buy. The British asked 
for offers out of Gulf ports for India 
and Belgian and Finnish inquiries 
were reported. 


SPRING MILLS 
INCREASE BOOKINGS 


Spring wheat millers report domes- 
tic inquiry showing some improve- 
ment, although actual bookings still 
are on the light side and mostly to 
the smaller carlot buyers. Big bak- 
ers generally are not very active, ap- 
parently being reluctant to pay cur- 
rent prices. Total sales by spring 
wheat mills last week amounted to 
36% of capacity, as compared with 
22% a week earlier and 81% a year 
ago. While a good many bakers are 
understood to have their needs cov- 
ered up to 60 days or more, the un- 
filled business on the books of north- 
western mills is estimated to be 
around a 35-day run. Mills are not 
pressing sales, but some would wel- 
come new bookings. They offered 
flour to British buyers late last week 
for shipment on the Indian alloca- 
tion and took on some Latin Ameri- 
can orders. Cuban business still 
awaits subsidy clarification. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
ACTIVE 


Canadian mills report continued 


_ active foreign inquiry with China, the 


West Indies, South and Central 


American countries identified as buy- . 


ers in addition to the customary 
United Kingdom business. Vancou- 
ver mills report their January per- 
mits for shipments to China cleaned 
up and are awaiting additional allo- 
cations by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Great Britain, through a food 
ministry representative, is making 
strong efforts to increase the amount 


of Canadian flour shipments to the 
Isles. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND LIGHT 


At Chicago, most bakery buyers 
are said to be holding off because of 
prices and cling to their belief in low- 
er levels later. Sales are chiefly the 
fill-in type, usually one or two car- 
lots, with only an occasional round 
lot. Family sales also are light. 
Directions on old orders are fair. 
With the holidays behind, Cleveland 
jobbers expect flour trade to become 
normal again, but so far the new 
year has brought little improvement. 
Jobbers are well covered and are not 
interested in further purchases at 
present prices. At St. Louis, how- 
ever, some improvement in domestic 
demand is reported and the export 
inquiry at that market remains active 
from Latin America and Europe. 
Mills are heavily sold up for the next 
two months. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
SHOW INTEREST 


Buffalo trade has not yet revived 
from the holiday dullness. Buyers 
are well booked ahead and apparently 
awaiting developments before enter- 
ing the market. Metropolitan New 
York buyers show signs of renewed 
interest, with inquiries noted for 120- 
day shipment and some actual orders 
reported. Mill agents are not press- 
ing for business, however, due to the 
heavy export commitments. The 
price range is wider than it has been 
for some time and a mill’s position 
on orders can practically be deter- 
mined from the price it makes. 


Boston buyers are said to be show- 
ing increasing interest, but still are 
reluctant to pay current prices and 
no appreciable volume of business has 
been accomplished so far in the new 
year. A few bargain hunters and 
shoppers in need of flour are finding 
it increasingly difficult to obtain sup- 
plies and receive little or no consid- 
eration from millers, most of whom 
prefer to take care of regular cus- 
tomers or export orders rather than 
cater to the whims of the bargain 
hunters. Philadelphia bakers were 
not attracted by the holiday reduc- 
tion in prices and the firmer tone 
later left them still indifferent. How- 
ever, supplies on hand are dwindling 





Macaroni Makers Taking Granulars 
to Protect Forward Requirements 


With the ‘holidays over, a little 
more interest is evinced by macaroni 
manufacturers in new commitments 
for durum granulars. The trade evi- 
dently desires to keep covered for 
60 to 120 days, and is buying enough 
to replace amounts used up during 
the past few weeks. A few scattered 
cars have also been booked to small- 
er manufacturers who buy from 
month to month. No real activity, 
however, is looked for until after the 
midwinter meeting of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association, 
which will be held in New York City 
next week, at which most of the 
durum mills will have representatives 
present. 

The movement of durum from the 
interior to terminals continues very 
light. Choice milling grades are 
wanted, and mill buyers are actively 
competing for the limited offerings. 
Hard amber durum is. firm at $2.31 
@2.32 bu, on track, and close to top 


point is bid for wheat to arrive with- 
in 60 days. Granulars are held firm 
at $5.60, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Jan. 4, were 


as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


1 Durum or better. .$2.24@2.29 $2.07@2.22 
2 Durum or better... 2.24@2.2 2.07@2.22 
3 Durum or better.. 2.23@2.28 2.06@2.21 
4 Durum or better.. 2.22@2.27 <s e ee 
5 Durum or better... 2.21@2.26 a we 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.10 2.09 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Dec. 29-Jan. 4 ...... *212,014 101 
Previous week ....... 178,221 85 
Wee GP este svcce 188,575 90 
Crop year 
production 
wee See, S, BOGE b.o0 0000 00.035 5,128,287 
SURF BGO... B BOGS sircevisacs 5,571,520 


*Preliminary. 
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rapidly and it generally is expected 
that many will be forced to purchase 
supplies within the next month. Re- 
sistance to bakery goods prices, with 
reduced demand from the public, is 
said to be influencing bakers in their 
attitude toward flour purchases. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
WELL COVERED 


Southeastern flour trade remains 
quiet, with all buyers holding off. 
They inquire for prices occasionally, 
but so far have not followed through 
with orders. Some buyers are still 
well stocked, but others are thought 
to be in need of flour before long. 
Occasional delays in deliveries on old 
contracts cause few complaints, tak- 

(Continued on page 79) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORMULA FEED DEMAND 
LIGHT, DESPITE COLD 


—<>— 
Ample Reserves Protect Feeders—In- 
gredient Markets Show Some 
Firmness as Mixers Buy 





The old year ended with formula 
feed trade at low ebb and so far in 
the new year there has been little 
or no_ improvement. Processors 
point out that severely cold weather 
and heavy snow covering over out- 
door roughage supplies undoubtedly 
has greatly increased indoor feeding 
requirements, but at the same time 
they feel that consumers are well 
protected with abundant feed grain 
supplies and holdover stocks of sup- 
plemental feeds purchased some time 
ago. 

Bearishness prevails on the part 
of practically all users of _ feeds, 
based upon the recent declines in 
butter, weakness in eggs and threat- 
ened weakness in milk prices. These 
actual developments, together with 
the customary post-holiday letdown 
in per capita spending, spell uncer- 
tainty in the minds of farmers and 
feed lot operators and as long as they 
have access to sufficient homegrown 
feeds, they are in position to await 
future price developments. 


Millfeeds Firmer 


In the ingredient markets, mill- 
feeds are showing a firmer tone, with 
mixers coming in for supplies and 
other buyers inclined to take hold 
more actively. The turn-about stems 
largely from more stable millfeed 
markets in the Southwest, where the 
recent weakness was most _ pro- 
nounced. 

The market at Minneapolis is up 
about $2 ton from the low point and 
Kansas City prices are up $3. In- 
quiry, while not general, is consider- 
ably better from mixers and mixed 
car buyers and the firmness ext@nds 
into February and March positions. 


Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,407 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,608 tons 
in the week previous and 50,354 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,375,279 tons, as compared with 1,- 
470,117 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs 
of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 
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Wheat Prices Start 1947 
With Stronger Tone 


Record December Exports and Plans for Even Heavier 
Shipments in Next Six Months Interpreted as Bullish 


Wheat prices started the new year 
off with a moderate display of 
strength, influenced by news from 
Washington that December grain and 
flour exports had set a new monthly 
record of 43,000,000 bus and that 
the program for the last half of the 
current crop year is even more gi- 
gantic than the first half. This re- 
iteration of the foreign relief sched- 
ule left only one conclusion in the 
minds of millers and grain men— 
that the government will continue to 
be a heavy buyer of grain and grain 
products throughout the remainder 
of the current crop year. 


Future Program Heavy 


The December export liftings 
brought the total shipments of all 
‘ains for the first half of the crop 
car up to 177,000,000 bus and if the 
ite Department goal of 12,000,000 
ens for the entire crop year is 
oached, the over-all exports will at- 
in a figure close to 435,000,000 bus, 
which about 300,000,000 bus would 

in the form of wheat and flour. 
.e government has set a goal of 

00,000 tons as the January export 
‘ipments, which would be far great- 

than the December record, if it is 
ccomplished. 

It is reported that farmers are 

re willing sellers of wheat with 
a new tax year at hand, but trans- 
portation difficulties in the form of 
»oxear scarcities and severe winter 
weather may prevent much ac- 
tual expansion. Meanwhile, the 
large government shipments are 
keeping terminal stocks of wheat at 
low ebb and any milling demand re- 
sults in price firmness. Snow fell 
over wide areas of the winter wheat 
belt ahead of extremely low tempera- 
tures which brought record-break- 
ing cold to parts of Kansas and Mis- 
souri. It is too early to determine 
freeze damage to the luxuriant crop, 
but it is believed to be negligible. 


i] 
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Futures Show Gains 


As compared with a week ago, 
Chicago January wheat closed Jan. 
6 3%c higher at $2.14 and March 
3%c up at $2.05%. Minneapolis May 
closed at $1.95, for a gain of 5%c 
and July at $1.84, up 3%c. March 
wheat at Kansas City ended at 
$1.99%, up 2%c, and May at $1.88%, 
a gain of 25¢c. 

Cash spring wheat at Minneapolis 
is up about 8c for the first week of 
the new year, with additional gains 
of 2@5c in premiums for protein over 
ordinary kinds. Kansas City hard 
winters are up 1@3c and soft win- 
ters 2@8c for the week. 


Stocks at 20-Year Low 


nited States commercial stocks 
of wheat at the end of December 
were the smallest in 20 years of rec- 
ord and amounted to 58,789,000 bus. 
This is 43,000,000 less than was in 
Store at the end of 1945, 212,000,- 
000 less than the high year of 1941, 
and 4,000,000 less than the previous 
low after the drouth of 1936. Stocks 
are low because of the urgent de- 
mand for export and milling since 
receipts at primary markets while 
somewhat below the three previous 
years are well above average. Re- 
ceipts of wheat, July through De- 
cember, totaled 316,000,000 bus, com- 


T 
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pared with 377,000,000 last year, and 
235,000,000 the 10-year 1934-43 av- 
erage. 


Springs in Good Demand 


An improved demand for cash 
spring wheat developed after the turn 
of the year and the tone of prices 
became stronger following the holi- 
day slump. Offerings were limited, 
with receipts at Minneapolis total- 
ing 1,116 cars for a 5-day period, and 
Duluth receiving 469. Low protein 
wheat from South Dakota still was in 
limited demand, but other types 
moved well, with 13% protein and 
higher lots from North Dakota and 
Montana especially wanted. Premiums 
on the latter over ordinary protein 
types widened. Durum wheat held 
firm. All good quality offerings were 
readily absorbed and traded well to- 
ward the top of the quoted price 
ranges, which were $2.28@2.30 bu for 
choice and fancy amber and $2.22@ 
2.27 for No. 2 grades. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Jan. 4: 





1 Heavy DNS 60 lbs........ $2.13 @2.14 

SO OO Oe 50.5.6:05.b bee aerate 2.12 @2.13 

i Fee ON TO 2s ersevecccss BF Biase 

ee bos bs Saeset sas 2.10% @2.12% 

ec eee ee ee eee 2.07% @2.11% 

| eee err ae 2.07% @2.11% 
Premiums for protein are generally 7@9c 


for 13%, 12@15c for 14%, 19@25c for 15%, 
and 29@35c for 16%. 


K. C. Receipts Pick Up 


Receipts of wheat at the Kansas 
City market were substantial last 
week, largely due to holiday accumu- 
lations and the desire of shippers to 
consign as many cars as_ possible 
before freight rates advanced. : Dec. 
30 receipts were 309 cars, making 
that day one of the biggest in De- 
cember. Although trading sessions 
were shortened during the holidays, 
turnover was good, demand was 
steady and cash prices were largely 
unchanged, although tending higher. 
Stormy weather intensified trading 
Jan. 3 and mills were more active 
bidders, but in general prices were 
steady in the range of $2.04@2.18 
for No. 1 dark hard throughout the 
week. Commodity Credit Corp. buy- 
ing was not heavy, totaling 520,000 
bus of wheat during three trading 
sessions last week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Jan. 4, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.05% @2.21 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.04% @2.20 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.04% @2.19 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.03% @2.18 
| Se o>. MENS OR ee eee Tee 2.17% @2.30 
oe a. See eee eee ce 2.16% @2.29 
a £ = aererree ee roe ee ee 2.15% @2.28 
PO. 6 TO. 665-6 555-0008 are 2.14 @2.27 


At Fort Worth, No. 1 hard, ordi- 
nary protein, was quoted Jan. 6 at 
$2.18@2.1812, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, and 13% protein brought 
le premium. The rather light offer- 
ings were readily absorbed, although 
demand was not urgent. 

Pacific Northwest interior points 
were paying up for wheat last week, 
higher than coast dealers were will- 
ing to pay.. The CCC had a price of 
$1.89 for ordinary soft white wheat, 
with mills and feed manufacturers 
paying 1c over, but the country trade 
was paying $1.91, basis coast. Trad- 
ing was very limited at the higher 
prices, as the trade has not attained 
the full swing of business after the 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 






































Dec. 29- Dec. 30- Dec. 31- 
Jan. 4, Previous Jan. 5, Jan. 6, Jan. 2-8, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
| 8, Sah Barat oer pr at at ar er ere ee *893,377 813,314 766,354 741,536 843,767 
0 EC eee cere eae 1,414,024 1,325,039 1,215,320 1,156,342 1,323,147 
(geese Te cree eee ee 483,808 464,458 504,917 412,647 349,616 
Central and Southeast ......... *555,921 *553,352 464,677 499,307 516,323 
North PACING COGS oii. ss082 ces 381,099 *241,393 328,349 327,582 373,662 
PORE 0:6 50-40 0b 0-004 0 8 ee RS 3,728,229 3,397,556 3,279,617 3,137,414 3,406,615 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 1% 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
- Percentage of capacity operated \ c July 1 to———, 
Dec. 29- Dec. 30- Dec. 31- Jan. Jan. 
Jan. 4, Previous Jan. 5, Jan.6, Jan. 2-8, 4, 5, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 90 82 7 72 78 23,092,921 23,647,763 
Southwest ...... 97 90 89 83 95 37,856,178 34,890,883 
ees es 81 77 84 71 61 13,881,486 14,067,711 
Central and S. E. 71 72 59 63 68 14,111,426 15,630,580 
No. Pacific Coast 101 64 91 79 91 8,329,431 9,272,358 
DW 5.0545 88 81 80 76 83 97,271,442 97,509,295 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Dec. 29-Jan. 4 .. 894,660 854,923 96 
Previous week .. 894,660 116 95 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
WOO? GOO 9645 6«+ 814,380 757,650 93 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 737,637 91 Dec. 29-Jan. 4 .. 667,800 *578,113 87 
Five-year AVOTABC- 2.0... ccc cccccses 86 Previous week .. 667,800 567,807 85 
Ten-year average .........-2eeeeee 75 Year ago ...... 667,800 499,557 75 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 467,867 71 
Dec. 29-Jan. 4 364,320 373,067 102 FIVG-YORP QVOTABO 2... ccccccccccccs 61 
Previous week .. 364,320 305,407 84 Ten-year average ................. 56 
Year ago ...... 352,800 297,831 84 itewk eee. 
Two years ago .. 352,800 259,438 74 Preliminary. 
Five-year AVeCrawe ....cccccccccees 82 Minneapolis 
OHNE VOTE 6.6.606-6:04 «66.6060 0% 79 
Wichita beni to Pet. ac- 
Dec. 29-Jan. 4 .. 112,800 fe —— aw 6a 
Previous week 112,800 84 Dec. 29-Jan. 4 321,360 315,264 98 
Year ago ...... 111,132 83 Previous week 321,360 245,507 76 
Two years ago .. 111,132 72 Year ago ...... 321,360 266,797 83 
DIVG-FOGP QVOIARS 6 occcccccvevcess 81 Two years ago .. 318,120 273,669 86 
Ten-year Average .......seeeeceeee 71 Five-year average ................ 74 
Salina DORFORP BVOTORS 6c cicvcvcsccccss 63 
Dec. 29-Jan. 4 $4,600 76,000 90 - 
Previous week 84,600 71,658 85 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
TORY BBO 6a.csa< 80,556 67,486 84 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago .. 109,956 79,080 72. Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
apf anereg BVOTEBS cc cccesvvecsves . ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
@n-yYyear AVETABC .. cece vsvesevcseee 7 
‘ > Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Dec. 29-Jan. 4 786,846 *555.921 71 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 762,846 553,352 72 
Yates hore ~~ - WOkF BBG 2i555. 794,106 464,677 59 
capacity outpu vity "wo years ag 795.240 a9 207 - 
Dec. 29-Jan. 4 .. 243,720 *253,892 104 a ae ee =| ees a 
Previous week : *111,39: 46 Saletan Picdidihee i 4 
Year G66 «..... 185, 82 Cees aoe 65 
Two years ago .. 202,694 75 *Preliminary. 
PEVE-VORP GVGREMD 2c ics cteeteres 82 
ESE PGES 66.556:0.0:5:0.0:4658 068 68 BUFFALO 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Dec. 29-Jan. 4 134,200 *127,207 95 Dec. 29-Jan. 4 .. 601,200 483,808 81 
Previous week 134,200 — *130,000 97 Previous week 601,200 464,458 77 
WOOP GEO ics. 134,200 143,073 107 Pa . a rhejagitne4 , 
Two years ago .. 143,200 124,888 87 on 2% aoe, ae) ro tageeg po tnge eld 9 
Five-year average ............c00- 85 Cli dst ahaa > i neal 7,416 412,647 a1 
TON-VORP AVETARS 2... ccicvvecescc 74 Five-year average ............+.+. ‘ 


*Preliminary. 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Dec. 29-Jan. 4.. 28,634 708,656 16,995 
Previous week.. 26,832 15,175 
Two weeks ago 31,115 19,712 
Ree 24,610 706,540 15,519 
Se ee re 23,417 640,620 15,012 
0 Serie 26,794 675,862 17,086 
SUED 6002 6.000006 24,134 611,891 14,997 
Five-yr. average 518 668,714 15,922 





*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of 


407,954 9,778 258,669 55,407 1,375,279 
8,601 50,608 
10,043 60,870 
478,652 10,225 284,925 50,354 
429,836 8,356 267,272 46,785 
398,739 7,080 263,232 50,960 
369,525 9,469 224,339 48,600 
416,941 8,982 259,687 50,422 





total capacity. 





— 


first of the year. The car situa- 
tion is improved, with country load- 
ings up sharply for the week, yet a 
new restrictive order was issued ef- 
fective at midnight Jan. 5. Rail au- 
thorities have requested this be held 
up in the face of improvement of the 
car :.situation, which is due to the 





large amount of corn being brought 
into the territory, thus bringing in 
more boxcars. Crop conditions are 
unchanged. Snow covers most of the 
interior wheat area. Weather has 
been sharply colder, but it is be- 
lieved most of the wheat has had 
ample protective snow covering. 
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* News of the Baking Industry x 








Supply Sources of 
New York Bakeries 
Cut Off by Strike 


New York, N. Y.—More than 5,000 
bakeries in the Greater New York 
area had their source of ingredient 
supplies cut off Jan. 2 when 90 driv- 
ers of the bakery drivers’ division of 
Local 138, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, AFL, refused to move 
their vehicles in a work stoppage 
move. 

Leon Jaffe, attorney for the Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Food Merchants, 
Inc., stated that the issue involved 
in the stoppage centered around a 
union demand that no arbitration 
clause be written into the new con- 
tract to succeed the one which ex- 
pired Dec. 31. 

The drivers involved deliver a wide 
variety of essential bakery ingredients 
and, should the stoppage continue two 
weeks, it would force the closing of 
the 5,000 shops, according to Mr. 
Jaffe. 

Meanwhile, representatives of 750 
members of the local’s grocery driv- 
ers’ union are mediating a wage-hour 
dispute with officials of the Greater 
New York Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
PLANS MEETING MAY 13-14 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Iowa Bak- 
ers Association has scheduled its 
1947 convention for May 13-14 at the 
Hotel Savery here, according to a 
recent announcement by Don M. 
Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, Mar- 
shalltown, secretary of the group. 
This will be the first full-scale con- 
vention since the reorganization of 
the association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HORN & HARDART SALES 


The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. 
has reported record sales of $25,546,- 
913 and net income of $1,513,962 for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1946. 
This is equal to $15.22 on 99,491 cap- 
ital shares outstanding. This com- 
pared with net sales of $22,430,426 
and net income of $869,183, or $8.74 
a share, in the preceding year. Only 
a small portion of higher net income 
—$190,000—was attributable to the 
improved tax position. During the 
year the company closed one restau- 
rant and retail shop in Camden, N. 
J., and no new units were opened. 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co. is close- 
ly affiliated with the Horn & Hardart 
Co. of New York, the former owning 
about 15% of the latter’s stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS HEAR WARNING OF 
HOUSEWIVES’ COMPETITION 

















New York, N. Y.—Now that con- 
sumers again choose food on the pal- 
atability and price basis and not sole- 
ly on availability, bakers must fight 
for their place in the family budget, 
Kathrine 
Wellingbrook Consumers 


Wellingbrook, head of 
Relations 


of New York City, stated at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Metro- 
politan Production’ Men’s Club held 
here Jan. 6. 

In her talk, Miss Wellingbrook re- 
ferred to a survey recently conducted 
by Parents Magazine which showed 
that when sugar and shortening are 
again plentiful about 75% of the typi- 
cal housewives will bake more cake 
and cookies. Prepared mixes and 
frozen baked products will also be 
bakers’ competitors among a major- 
ity of women, the survey indicated. 

A panel of eight nationally known 
women writers representing a read- 
ing public of many million women 
was present at the meeting to dis- 
cuss baked goods from the consumer 
angle with the bakery production 
men. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Rationing 
Ordered in Eire 
Effective Jan. 18 


Dublin, Eire——A poor wheat har- 
vest was blamed as Eire ordered 
country-wide bread rationing effec- 
tive Jan. 18. The government also 
drafted a plea to the International 
Wheat Control Board for larger im- 
ports from the United States. 

Sean Lemass, minister of com- 
merce and industry, announced that 
the ration would be 6 lbs of bread 
or 4% lbs of flour per person per 
week—nearly twice the ration in 
Britain. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS 1947 CONVENTION 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The forty-third 
annual convention of the Indiana 
Bakers Association will be held at the 
Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, March 
4-5, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Charles P. Ehlers, secre- 
tary-manager of the association. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


REJOINS BROTHER 
Milwaukee, Wis.—George Chromy, 
who has been associated in the sales 
department of the local Anheuser- 


Busch Co. branch office, has rejoined 
his brother, Alex, in the Chromy 
Bakery here. Alex Chromy was re- 
cently elected president of. the Mil- 
waukee Retail Bakers Association. 
According to George Huebner, local 
manager for Anheuser-Busch, duties 
carried out by Mr. Chromy are be- 
ing redistributed among present per- 
sonnel, and no plans are being made 
to add another person to the staff at 
the present time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continued Controls 
On Sugar Expected 
to Be Asked 


Washington, D. C—Members of the 
Food Industry Council sugar com- 
mittee are expected to make repre- 
sentations to members of the new 
Congress citing the need of continua- 
tion of ration and price controls over 
sugar after March 31, 1947. The 
Second War Powers Act, which pro- 
vides the legal authority for these 
controls expires on that date and it 
will be necessary to enact more legis- 
lation if allocation controls are to be 
legal after March 31. The FIC sugar 
committee contends that both alloca- 
tion and price controls are necessary 
if chaotic conditions in sugar markets 
are to be avoided. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY BADLY DAMAGED 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Broadway Bak- 
ery, owned and operated by Sam 
Novak, was badly damaged when a 
$60,000 fire gutted the Square Deal 
Drug Store building, of which the 
bakery was a part, the morning of 
Dec. 29. It will probably be some 
time before the building can be re- 
paired and Mr. Novak has not an- 
nounced future plans yet. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. JOHN ELEVATOR BURNS 

Worthington, Minn. — Fire razed 
the St. John & Son grain elevator 
here recently, destroying more than 
50,000 bus of grain valued at $200,- 
000. Fire department officials tenta- 
tively set faulty electric wiring as 
the cause of the fire. 





Discounts Allowed 
to Retailers 
Hiked at Seattle 


Seattle, Wash.—Discounts allowed 
the retail trade by wholesale bakeries 
here were increased from 16 to 20% 
on Dec. 30, following a three-week 
bread boycott conducted by the 
Washington Retail Grocers and Meat 
Dealers Association. 

The grocers’ association also de- 
manded a resumption of stale returns 
of day-old bread, but this demand 
was successfully resisted on the basis 
of the Washington state enrichment 
law, which also forbids consignment 
selling. 

The grocers presented their de- 
mands to the trade on Dec. 2, asking 
for prewar differentials without in- 
crease of retail prices. On Dec. 9, 
the boycott was begun, directed prin- 
cipally against several major whole- 
sale bakeries in the Seattle area. 
Since the grocers’ association does 
not include all stores, and the boy- 
cott was not uniformly applied, there 
was no acute bread shortage per- 
ceptible to Seattle consumers dur- 
ing the three weeks it was in force. 

Negotiations during the period of 
the boycott resulted in reduction of 
the wholesale price of bread to meet 
the grocers’ demand for a 20% dis- 
count based on current retail prices, 
an increase over previous discounts 
varying from 14 to 16%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIONEER BAKER DIES 
AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Funeral services 
for Albert U. Dougherty, 78, pioneer 
baker and former governor of the 
American Bakers Association who 
died Dec. 28 at his home here after 
a long illness were held Dec. 31. Mr. 
Dougherty came to Indianapolis in 
1887 when he entered the baking in- 
dustry. He was believed to have been 
the first baker to present wrapped 
bread in the state. In 1911 he found- 
ed the Sanitary» Cake Co., which is 
believed tO have been the first bak- 
ery in the United States to special- 
ize in cakes and also the first to 
wrap cakes. 











Promotional Fund Nears Minimum as 
1946 Sales Estimates Are Increased 


Chicago, Ill.—Several of the orig- 
inal endorsers of the baking indus- 
try’s public relations and promotion- 
al fund report that their estimate of 
1946 sales made at the time of the 
convention last October wre con- 
servative and that they are conse- 
quently increasing their subscrip- 
tions, the American Bakers Associa- 
tion has announced. 

These additional subscriptions have 
helped to swell the total subscribed 
up to Jan. 6 to $472,790 a year for 
three years. The fund is now with- 


in $30,000, or less than 6%, of the 
$500,000 minimum. 

The fund took a slight spurt up- 
ward following the enlarged meeting 
of the board of governors on Dec. 
8-9. Those in attendance at that 
meeting were urged to go back home 
and make personal solicitations 
among bakers in their areas who had 
not subscribed. 

The ABA fund committee, com- 
posed of Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis; John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 


Ohio; Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond 
Baking Co., Richmond, Ind., and 
Charles W. Koch, Koch’s Bakery, St. 
Louis, Mo., is asking bakers through- 
out the country to get on the tele- 
phone and “round up the strays.” 
Bakers who have already subscribed 
are enthusiastic about the proposed 
promotional campaign, and some 
have gone so far as to offer to double 
their subscriptions, the ABA an- 
nounced: The committee has ruled, 
however, that subscriptions will be 
limited to 1/20 of 1% of 1946 sales 
for each year for a three-year period 
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| Details of Millers’ Long-Range Publicity and Advertising Plan 


“The Millers’ Long-Range Plan” for 
sustaining and increasing flour con- 
sumption and improving the milling 
industry’s public relations was set 
forth in a brochure distributed to 
members of the Millers National Fed- 
eration in support of the industry ad- 
vertising campaign. The plan is built 
upon the following four planks: 

“1, The Modern Food for Modern 
Living.—Paradoxically, the problems 
which face our industry today spring 
largely from an assumption of long 
standing that our product is so es- 
sential that nothing really serious 
could happen to it. In devoting our- 
selves to producing and marketing 
our individual brands competitively, 
we have neglected to fertilize the 
common ground which we all are cul- 
tivating. What we have really been 
relying on was a traditional habit of 
bread eating. It must now be appar- 
ent that not only is this habit on the 
wane, but constantly gaining mo- 
mentum in the wrong direction. Thus, 
what we long considered an asset 
can, unless given a new twist, become 
a liability. 

“Perhaps it is a fair statement of 
the case to say that bread and wheat 
flour products have become in the 
public mind a sort of old-fashioned 
standby—a good old solid food that 
one can go back to, or fall back on, 
if it becomes necessary! A sort of 
unexciting hunk of stuff that the 
public eats more as a kind of ‘filler- 
upper’ than as a fundamental, ex- 
citing and necessary element in the 
diet! In other words, the popularity 
of our product, the desire for it, the 
preference for it, and the appeal it 
has to every person in America must 
be revitalized. 

“Fortunately we have something 
new, something important and some- 
thing dramatic upon which to build 
this public enthusiasm. It is our 
new, enriched product. 

“Times have changed since our 
fathers said grace for their daily 
bread. They worked long hours at 
back-breaking tasks in a world domi- 
nated by the physical labor of the 
individual. Today we work on nerv- 
ous energy, at high tension. We 
move in crowds, travel the width of 
continents between daybreak and 
sunset, talk on two telephones at 
once, buy, sell, trade at break-neck 
speed. With this modern living come 
different habits, different tensions, 
different breaking points, different 
foods—and ulcers. 

“And our wheat flour products are 
different. In their new and enriched 
form, they constitute the ideal mod- 
ern food to fit this modern age. They 
contain an abundance of those ele- 
ments which doctors, dietitians and 
scientists tell us are of prime impor- 
tance in enabling the citizen of to- 
day to maintain his nervous poise 
and energy in the whirligig of mod- 
ern life. 

“Therefore it is not necessary to 
embark upon the task of trying to 
get the public to go back to bread. 
Instead, they can go forward to 
bread—to all that tempting array of 
wheat flour products which are now 
specially designed for today’s faster 
living. Where else can they get all 
this with every bite? 

Vitamin B; for good appetite and 

steady nerves 

Vitamin B, for sturdy growth and 

well rounded nutrition 


Niacin to maintain mental poise 

and keep skin clear 

Iron for good rich blood 

Calcium and phosphorus for sound 

bones and teeth 

Protein for muscle building and 

daily tissue repair 

Carbohydrates for quick, long last- 

ing energy. 

“It is doubtful if there has even 
been a food story as timely, as con- 
vincing, as provable and as exciting 
as the one which is now ready-made 
for our industry through our modern 
enriched product. 

“2. The Taste Appeal.—All the vast 
accumulation of experience in the 
advertising and selling of food points 
to the fact that people buy one food 
over another because they like it— 
because it tastes good. All arguments, 
important as they may be in convinc- 
ing people of dietetic, energy and 
health values, fail in the end unless 
the food has taste appeal. In fact, 
just about everyone overeats cer- 
tain foods solely because of taste 
emotion. 

“It will be seen that in presenting 
wheat flour products as the modern 
food for a modern age, we also start 
with a tremendous advantage from 
the standpoint of taste appeal. It is 
doubtful if amy category of foods 
presents a more ‘mouth-watering 
emotion than bread and jam, bis- 
cuits and honey, cheese and crack- 
ers, cookies, cakes, sweet-rolls and 
the tempting array of goodies which 
the housewife creates in her oven 
out of our product, or which the 
baker displays in his showcase. 

“In the execution of the advertising 
and publicity which this plan con- 
templates, full use will be made of 
this advantage by keeping luscious 
pictures of bread and wheat flour 
products ever before the eyes of a 
drooling public. 

“3. The Most for the Money.— 
The American public is canny. True, 
it may go on a spending orgy from 
time to time, and be free with its 
money upon occasion. But in the 
final analysis, it weighs values to the 


last penny, and the fellow with the 
biggest dollar’s worth gets a very 
careful hearing from the housewife. 

“Here again, our industry earns 
first place. The advertising and pub- 
licity will make sure that every per- 
son in the country understands that 
nowhere but from our product can 
one get so much food value for so 
little money—so much in quantity 
or quality, so much in energy and in 
special protective nourishment for 
today’s faster living, so much by 
way of variety, downright goodness, 
and taste satisfaction. 

“4. The Great Balancer.—Running 
as a thread throughout every adver- 
tisement and every publicity story 
will be the fact that bread and 
wheat flour products constitute the 
great balancer of the nation’s diet. 
This balance exists in all three of the 
fundamentals of food value. 

“A. Our product provides the 
world’s most perfect nutritional bal- 
ance. It contains all the most needed 
energy, vitamin, mineral and protec- 
tive elements in their natural and 
most assimilable form, as has been 
shown. Many authorities say bread- 
stuffs should make up at least 40% 
of our daily food. 

“B. Our product is almost indis- 
pensable to proper menu balance. It 
goes naturally with almost every 
other food—with meat, with vege- 
tables and fruits, with dairy prod- 
ucts and beverages, as an essential 
element in the well-rounded and sat- 
isfying meal. In addition to its own 
adequacy, it also helps one benefit 
from the other foods he eats. 

“C. Our product is the housewife’s 
foremost budget balancer—a fact ex- 
ploited above, and requiring no fur- 
ther explanation here. 

“Use of Modern Techniques.—These 
are the four principal planks in the 
platform of the long-range plan of 
advertising, publicity and public re- 
lations with which our industry hopes 
to cope with the trend of per capita 
consumption. 

“In the operation of the plan, all 
the modern devices and techniques 








are closed. 


minds and signed up.” 








Promotion Drive Passes 90% Mark 


NE hundred and forty-two milling companies have re- 

corded themselves as prepared to pay their share of the 
cost of the proposed publicity and advertising ‘program for 
the milling industry, according to a recent announcement 
by the Millers National Federation. These companies oper- 
ate 618,515 sacks of wheat flour milling capacity. The sum 
of their domestic flour production in 1945 was more than 
90% of. the 135,000,000 sacks required to put the promotion 
and advertising program into effect. 

“Only six milling companies in the United States have 
definitely declined to support the program, 
said. “A good many still have the matter under considera- 
tion, and it is our impression from correspondence and oth- 
erwise that a good share of the unsigned mills will record 
themselves in support of the undertaking before the books 
It is noteworthy that several millers who orig- 
inally did not believe that a publicity and advertising pro- 
gram would be a useful enterprise have lately changed their 
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the federation 














of molding public opinion will be 
employed in their most compelling 
and convincing form. Thus the force 
and impact that is inherent in the 
dramatic story we have to tell, will 
be further enhanced by the manner 
in which it is told and illustrated. 

“Reaching the Public.—One of the 
most powerful methods of creating 
taste emotion in advertising is 
through the use of full-color illus- 
trations of tempting foods. Since 
taste appeal is of such paramount 
importance in our plan, it is prob- 
able that the advertising will gravi- 
tate (at least in the first stages of 
the campaign) toward those media 
which permit of full color reproduc- 
tion. 

“The ads will be full pages in full 
color, and will appear regularly in 
the leading women’s magazines, 
weeklies, Sunday supplements, home 
and shelter magazines, farm maga- 
zines and professional publications. 
The combined circulation for each 
ad will run approximately 50,000,000. 
Since each issue is read by several 
different people, the total readership 
for each ad has a potential of being 
seen about 132,000,000 times, or more 
than once by every person in the 
country who can read. This sched- 
ule anticipates from eight to a dozen 
insertions in each publication. This 
means that this program will expose 
every individual repeatedly to each 
phase of our story with a frequency 
and impact which should have imme- 
diate and measurable effect on per 
capita consumption and on the profit 
possibilities of everyone in the mill- 
ing business. 

“Co-operation of Food Advisors.— 
In addition to this advertising which 
is designed to mold the thinking 
and actions of the public, a special 
professional campaign is planned to 
deal directly with doctors, dentists, 
dietitians, school teachers, home dem- 
ontration agents and others whose 
advice and counsel has much to do 
with the public’s eating habits. 

“While these people in their role 
as citizens will come in constant 
contact with our general campaign, 
it seems wise to approach them 
separately and somewhat differently 
in their professional capacities. This 
campaign would be directed express- 
ly to them in their professional pub- 
lications. It would deal with the 
subject in a much more professional 
and intellectual manner, making cer- 
tain that these thought leaders un- 
derstand all the scientific implica- 
tions, and are in a position to give 
their honest support to our industry's 
claims. 

“The predisposition of these pro- 
fessional people to do this, when we 
thus co-operate with them, has al- 
ready been pretty well established 
through the work of the Wheat 
Flour Institute. 

“Co-operation of Editors.—At the 
same time, and hand-in-hand with 
these advertising phases of. our plan, 
an extensive and far-reaching pub- 
licity and public relations program 
is contemplated. 

“In addition to constant contact 
with government agencies, farmers, 
cooking schools, women’s clubs, and 
special groups that require special 
handling, this effort consists of feed- 
ing a constant stream of articles, 
recipes, illustrations, suggestions and 

(Continued on page 24) 

















PERFORMANCE 
by POLICY 


The consistently high scores made 
by loaves baked with HEART of 
AMERICA are not fortunate ac- 
cidents, but the result of a polli- 





cy of purchasing only fine protein 


wheats, pre-tested for assured 





baking superiority. That's the 
reason for HEART of AMERICA’S 


outstanding record for uniform 
































performance from day to day. 


And that is the reason this quality 








flour is preferred in so many bake- 


shops. 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 
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Soviet Bread 


HILE Britain welters in a 

chaos of B.U.’s and _ points, 
Russia is putting her shoulder to the 
wheel of bread production. The 
Soviet problem, apparently, is not one 
of shortage of grain, but of plants. 

In an effort to take bread off the 
ration in time to fulfil Stalin’s prom- 
ise, Soviet bakeries are putting all 
their energy into increasing the out- 
put of existing bakeries, while build- 
ers and engineers are working over- 
time erecting new bakeries and put- 
ting war-wrecked plants into work- 
ing order. Priority is being given to 
the production of baking equipment. 

The production target of bread is 
an increase of at least 3,250 tons 
daily. In six weeks, new bakeries 
fitted with large mechanized plants 
have gone into production with a 
daily turnover of 1,300 tons. 

Maximov, chairman of the Bakers’ 
Union, asked during an interview for 
details of progress, said: “If you 
want particulars for the whole coun- 
try, you will have to be content with 
figures a few days old, for consider- 
able progress is being made every 
day.” 

Soviet bread is sold by weight, not 
by the loaf, and is cut on the coun- 
ter. The Ministry of Food has just 
approved a new type of bread slicer. 

To cater for the increased trade of 
off-the-ration bread, 25,000 bakers 
and confectioners are now undergo- 
ing training—Baker & Confectioner. 


Insect Control 


I ARMFUL insects, not weather or 
low fertility, are blamed for the 
major difficulties in getting supplies 
of clover and alfalfa seed, according 
to authorities at Iowa State College. 
Preliminary results of five years of 
research indicate that control of in- 
sects with DDT is now practical on 
a farm basis. One or two dustings a 
season have proved sufficient. Since 
hay from grass so treated cannot be 
safely fed to animals the practice is 
to make one crop of hay before ap- 
plying DDT.—Successful Farming. 


Indian Viewpoint 
W HITE man heap loco, accord- 
ing to a story going the rounds 
in Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News circles following an account of 
how an Oklahoma newspaper print- 
ed two pictures, offering a prize for 
the best comments about them. 

One photograph showed a dilapi- 
dated farm house in the dust bowl 
country. The other portrayed a bad- 
ly-eroded field. 
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“T never lowed,” said Old Dad. Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “that I’d see the day when a meet- 
in’ of the Crick Millers’ League was as dull as one 





on account every time the guv’ment put out a new 
order for us to raise hell about and make more money 
besides, he figgered we might mebby try to git the 
guv’ ment back into botherin’ millers so’s they’d not 
re-commence pickin’ on each other like they used to 
do an’ go cuttin’ prices so’s a miller’d have to go back 
livin’ on pawpaws an’ branch water.” 


we had t’other day. No- 
body didn’t do nothin’ 
an’ nobody didn’t say 
nothin’ an’ nobody 
didn’t know why until 
finally Red Sawyer riz 
up an’ said the trubble 
was that without no 
guv’ment interferin’ to 
raise hell ’bout, it didn’t 
seem to him ’twas hard- 
ly wuth for ’gatherin’ 
tall. Peg Leg Green 
then up an’ opined that 


—R. E. S. 














With a cash prize in prospect there 
were, naturally, many entries in the 
contest, and comments were mostly 
good, but the prize, it is reported, 
went to one of the silent gentlemen 
residing in the Osage reservation 
near Pawhuska, who said: 

“Both pictures show white man 
crazy. Make big tepee. Plow hill- 
side. Water wash, wind blow soil. 
Grass gone, land gone, door gone, 
window gone; whole place gone to 


hell. Buck gone, squaw, too. Papoose 
gone. No chuckaway. No pig. No 
corn. No cow. No hay. No pony. 


“Indian no plow land. Keep grass. 
Buffalo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. 
Hide make tepee, make moccasin. 
Indian make no terrace, no build 
dam, no give damn. Alla time eat. 
No hunt job. No hitch-hike. No 
ask relief. No shoot pig. Great 


Spirit make grass. Indian no waste 
anything. Indian no work. White 
man heap loco!” 
= 
Watsail Bowl 
N old England when carolers 
came ‘“a-wassailing’” at Christ- 


mas time, it was the custom to have 
a hot drink ready. The spirit of good 
fellowship was expressed in the cere- 
mony: with which the wassail bowl 


was introduced to guests. The con- 
tents were generally a mixture of hot , 
ale, sugar, nutmeg or ginger, but 
those who could afford it used rich 
wine highly spiced and sweetened. 
The custom dates back to the time 
when Rowena, fair daughter of 
Hengist, offered a silver bowl of wine 
to Prince Vertigem with the saluta- 
tion, ‘Lord King, Wass-heil.”’ He re- 
plied, ‘“Drinc-heil,’ and saluted. In 
modern English it means “here’s to 
you!” The greeting is often used in 
American homes, but the silver Was- 
sail bowl is replaced by the glass 
punch bowl. — Cooperative Merchan- 
diser. 


Nutmeg Saga 


OPE of finding nutmeg—among 
other spices—attracted Colum- 
bus to the New World. The hope 
was still alive three centuries later 
when Connecticut Yankees traded 
wooden nutmegs for the real article. 
Ultimately the hope became real- 
ity. In 1843, a Dutch captain left 
a few seeds in Grenada, West Indies, 
not far from where the Santa Maria 
had plied. 
The walnut-brown nut thrived and 
Grenadans quickly took Nature’s tip. 
They now export 40% of the world’s 
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nutmeg, make high-priced oil out of 
what’s left of the nut. 

The aromatic oi] rivals those of al- 
mond, olive and sesame (used since 
the time of Cleopatra) asa soap and 
perfume base. And every 100 lbs of 
nut yields 8 lbs of a crimson lace-like 
covering. Ground and pressed, this 
exudes oil of mace, a flavoring-ex- 
tract. 

Other uses: Medicine for infants’ 
colic and adult nerves, flavoring for 
custard, eggnog, alcoholic beverages, 
fish, tobacco and tooth paste. 

Wide-awake importers now are 
eyeing Uncle Sam’s war-won “trus- 
teeship” isles in the Pacific as po- 
tential nutmeg sources. They have 
climate like Grenada’s, are commer- 
cially dead now. — Pathfinder News 


Magazine. 


Today, the farmer sows as much 
grain in one half hour with his mod- 
ern machinery as his grandfather 
sowed in 10 hours by “primitive” 


means. 


Racing Diet 


ACEHORSES are back on their 

oat diet again. Previously a 
trainer who wanted to feed his 
charges so as to get the most prof- 
itable results from them had to fill 
in an affadavit to say who was go- 
ing to eat the oats. 

Now there are oats aplenty and 
the affidavits have been done away 
with. To compensate for the recent 
tightening of girths, the controller 
has announced that imported oats, 
most of which come from Argentina, 
are only to be fed to racehorses. Oth- 
er horses have to put up with local- 
ly grown oats.— The South African 
Baker & Miller. 


Water Mill 


The water wheel 

Turns round and round; 
The water makes 

A pleasant sound. 


Round and round 
The mill wheel goes, 
And on and on 

The water flows. 


The mill stones turn 
And grind and grind, 
And harvest is 

To bread refined. 


The creaking wheel 
And millstones stay; 
The water laughs 
And slips away. 


—Maud E. Uschold. 
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- A PROPHECY 


S of this first week of the new calendar year 

it appears within the limits of not too hope- 
ful prophecy to suggest that the country’s wheat 
flour milling industry may reasonably look for- 
ward to not less than two years of profitable op- 
eration. Obviously, however, this rather broad 
statement of what is at the moment revealed by 
the crystal sphere of prophecy depends upon many 
things. 

On the favorable side, we see a continuing 
world demand for food, chiefly breadstuffs—pri- 
marily bread. We observe, also, the present boun- 
tiful supply of grain from the recent harvest and 
every present indication that the vast acreage of 
wheat already seeded under much better than 
normal conditions, together with an assured car- 
ry-over of perhaps two hundred million bushels, 
guarantees the miller grain for his grist as far as 
we reasonably can look into the future. We see 
also a more closely knit industry than in the mill- 
ing decade prior to the war, when milling came 
as near to going to pieces as could be possible in 
any staple industry. 

Of these three major factors on the brighter 
side of the picture as now viewed, the first—de- 
mand for export—is unquestionably of chief im- 
portance. It is an old and true saying that when 
American millers have a normal export outlet 
they make profits; but when forced to do battle 
for domestic market, for many years much small- 
er than the industry’s capacity to produce, mill- 
ing profits fade. This fading has, through the 
years, not been merely a matter of degree of 
earnings, but fading to the point of destruction 
and disappearance of scores and hundreds of once 
profitable milling companies. 

This erosion of capacity to produce, loosely de- 
scribed as the “survival of the fittest,” should 
have operated to the greater profit of the “fit.” 
It had, however, a somewhat contrary effect, be- 
cause the surviving “fit” carried the battle on 
among themselves to:so-great an extent that the 
products of flour mills, especially of commercial 
bakery flours, became an established ‘“buyers’ 
market,” with all bakery flour sold at less than 
cost of production and selling. In these years, 
probably the toughest experienced by American 
milling since the first mill on the Brandywine, the 
entire industry descended to an all-time low in 
profits and hope for the future. 

It was at this point that the tragedy of war, 
at first low on the horizon in eastern Europe but 
soon spreading over the entire world, revived the 
fading spark of commercial life in the industry. 
Millers, instead of having to seek new or protect 
old markets for their products with the single in- 
strument of price, suddenly discovered that de- 
mand was steadily creeping up on capacity to pro- 
duce and a sellers’ market was knocking at their 
doors. Finally, as we ourselves became engaged 
in the wars, demand for millers’, products soon 
equalled and ultimately exceeded the industry’s 
capacity to produce. 

It is true that this unanticipated good fortune 
was accompanied by steadily mounting govern- 
ment controls and directives, of a million con- 
fusions and uncertainties, of millers fairly dis- 
traught to decide what policy to follow from day 
to day. Curiously, however, it developed that aft- 
er millers had poured out their aching hearts in 
protest against each restriction and directive and 
turned to the unhappy business of complying with 
them, it was revealed not only as not so bad but, 
in many cases, it opened wider avenues for le- 
gitimate profits—even though those profits quick- 
ly reverted to the government in form of punitive 
taxation. 

Nevertheless, it is fair to say in reviewing the 
past four or five years that the bunglings of be- 
mused bureaucracy contributed quite as much, 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


perhaps even more, to millers’ well being than if 
they had been operating in a free market, or even 
under the ‘‘Hoover” voluntary profit control sys- 
tem which worked more simply, if less profitably 
to them, in World War I. It is, indeed, fair to say 
that the controlled economy dispensed from Wash- 
ington was, so far as it applied to the flour mill- 
ing industry as a whole, more beneficial than oth- 
erwise—describable, perhaps, as a beneficial curse. 

Which brings us to this present beginning of 
another year, a year with wartime controls offi- 
cially at an end, but with government controls 
still in effect, primarily because of international 
politics, a hungry world and the government’s 
continuing new deal price and marketing commit- 
ments to agriculture. When, if ever, we will be 
rid of these no man can guess. Yet it is sure that 
for so long as they Continue, all industry, and es- 
pecially industries closely associated with agricul- 
ture, will be subject to interferences with their 
freedom of action in conducting their own enter- 
prises. 

Yet, in the light of experience of the past half 
dozen years, these interferences, however stupid 
and unreasoning they may be, will be of minor 
importance to millers so long as the sun and 
showers insure generous harvests and so long as 
half the world remains in lesser or greater degree 
hungry for bread. This is the real and very fac- 
tual insurance of reasonable prosperity ahead for 
the milling industry, as it is, in one degree or an- 
other, to the grain trade and the commercial bak- 
ing industry. 

All of which is merely one soothsayer’s guess 
—and, again, A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL. 


DID THE SUPREME COURT KNOW? 


HILE so far there are no reports of phony 

portal-to-portal suits being brought by la- 
bor leaders and fee-hungry lawyers against con- 
cerns engaged in milling and the grain trade, 
claims filed against numerous baking companies 
in the East bring the threat to the doorstep of 
every member of the bread industries. We use 
the word “phony” advisedly in referring to these 
proceedings to collect industrial blackmail. It is 
not, of course, strictly accurate, due to the fact 
that the Supreme Court of the United States al- 
ready has, in its decision in a minor case many 
months ago, declared them to be legal claims un- 
der the wage and hour law. 

Despite this incident the word applies, because 
the claims are based upon a technicality apparent- 
ly never before thought of by either employer or 
employee in formulating the thousands upon 
thousands of contracts arrived at by “collective 
bargaining” either before or since enactment of 
the new deal labor laws. In no case and, so far 


as we know, by no person, has it ever been assert-- 


ed that these fantastic amounts claimed to be due 
for past years represent any service rendered to 
the employer or anything to which the employee 
could, in simple fairness and commonsense, be en- 
titled. So the claims stand both as “phony” and 
representing simple blackmail whatever any court 
may decide at any time by any tweedle-dee or 
tweedle-dum interpretation of the law. 

At the moment the hurried filing of these 
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claims appears to be in the nature of a race among 
labor leaders and their lawyers, inspired by fear 
lest they are not lined up in the present nation- 
wide warfare against employers for any cause or 
on any pretense whatever. They cannot but share 
the feeling of the millions of people on the side- 
lines that, whatever action the Supreme Court 
may take, Congress will beat it to the draw by 
appropriate amendments to the present law—not 
improbably along with other laws enacted by the 
new deal in its across-the-board purchase of la- 
bor leader support. Yet the suits are piling up 
and the possible consequences in their effect up- 
on all industry so serious as to put new pressure 
on the brake which has so greatly impeded full 
production since war’s end. 


No doubt the same millions of people share 
our own wonder if the Supreme Court of the 
United States knew exactly what it was doing 
when it rendered its decision in the minor case 
upon which’ this juggernaut of possible destruc- 
tion is riding today. Our guess is that it did not, 
that the learned judges, some of whom garnered 
their legal knowledge chiefly at political rallies, 
simply treated the business as a routine case 
without realizing that they were putting into a 
law of the land a meaning which those who wrote 
it and voted for it in the Congress, to say noth- 
ing of those affected by it, simply did not dream 
of. As a matter of fact, we would hazard up to 
two bits on the accuracy of this guess. 


e®e@ ®@ 
A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


‘ty no conceivable ground can those who are 
concerned with the revised trade agreements 
about to be negotiated between this and numer- 
ous other countries fail to accept the recommen- 
dations of the Millers National Federation and 
the committee of the Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation that, in no circumstance, should any agree- 
ment with any country include a discriminatory 
duty on flour as related to wheat. 


For too many years — notably in the case of 
Britain — the products of American flour mills 
have suffered from discriminatory duties. At no 
time has there been any apparent excuse for this 
aside from the failure of “Yankee shrewdness” to 
hold its own against the preferences of many 
countries to penalize imports of flour, as com- 
pared with wheat, in the interest of their home 
millers.. Yet, our trading Yankees (7?) in the 
State and Commerce departments permitted these 
preferential duties to continue year after year 
with literally no protest on behalf of our own 
milling industry and our own economy as affected 
by the retention of by-products. 


Now America is in the driver’s seat, both as to 
surpluses of breadstuffs and as to supplying of 
credits. We by no means intend to imply that, 
because of these things, American diplomacy 
should seek undue or unfair preferences. But it 
surely is not too much to require that every 
trade agreement including wheat and flour should 
include specific provisions that the two commod- 
ities should be on even ground. So equipped, it 
will be up to the American flour miller to develop 
and protect his own trade. 


RELIEF FOR BRITISH BAKERS—Bakers 
in Britain have recently been relieved from the 
difficult counting of bread rationing units, or 
“BUs” as they are known. These “pieces of con- 
fetti” previously had to be counted and returned 
to local food offices within certain rationing pe- 
riods. Under the new practice the food offices 
have taken over the job of counting, but not until 
after vigorous protests had come from the bak- 
ing industry. This is one problem the American 
baker has escaped. 
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A.D.M.I. Tests and OK’s 


BEMIS Wry BAGS | 
for Nonfat Dry Milk Solids :. 


Two new moistureproof bags developed by Bemis have been . 
approved by the American Dry Milk Institute for shipping r- 
Nonfat Dry Milk Solids for human consumption. , 
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Approved by American 
Dry Milk Institute 


_ You'll find these paperlined textile bags keep moisture content | 
of nonfat dry milk solids within the necessary 3% to 5%. A 
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They assure clean, safe storage. And they are easy to handle i 
... Save time, labor and space. fe 


2. Easy to handle 


Keep contents clean and 


safe You'll find workmen approve these new bags, too, because ae 


they’re used to handling bags of flour, sugar, salt and similar #4 
products. Bags are lighter in weight, easy to stack and open. 


4. Light in weight 


Have a talk with your supplier of nonfat dry milk solids about 


Save space the use of these new Bemis Waterproof Bags. ; ¥ : 
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6. Easy and fast to unload , . a eb 
Send Coupon for Information — ¢ 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. “al ts 
i 111-A North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. ~4 te 
Gentlemen: I am interested in the new Bemis Waterproof if ‘ 
Paperlined Textile Bags for nonfat dry milk solids. Please “ “er 
Ma M : . BRO BAG Al _—— ; ¢ 
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Dependable! Economical! PIKES PEAK BAKERY 
FLOURS are products of the master- milling of 
choice, carefully tested and graded virgin 
wheats grown on the broad prairies and fertile 
mountain valleys — a mile and more above sea level. 
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Death Comes to Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
Former Head of Baking Institute 


Indianapolis, Ind.—-Dr. Harry Ev- 
erett Barnard, long associated with 
the baking industry, and for several 
years president of the American In- 
stitute of Baking and secretary of 
the American Bakers Association, 
died here on Dec. 31, aged 72. He 
was widely known as a food chemist, 
and for his public health activities 
in connection not only with foods 
but with drugs, water  purifica- 
tion and sanitation. During World 
War II he was called into govern- 
ment service as a professional special- 
ist in chemistry. 

In Washington Dr. Barnard’s war- 
time duty, as a member of the scien- 
tific roster commission, was to as- 
sign American scientists to both mili- 
tary and nonmilitary projects. In 
the year just ended he served in the 
Federal Economic Administration. He 
retired last spring. 

Born in Dunbarton, N. H., in 1874, 
Dr. Barnard was graduated from 
New Hampshire State College in 1899 
as a chemical engineer. As _ assist- 
ant chemist at the State Experi- 
ment Station, New Hampshire, he 
was for a time engaged in pure re- 
search, chiefly the investigation of 
atomic weights, and in 1901 he be- 
came assistant chemist in the gov- 
ernment smokeless powder factory at 
Indian Head, Md., developing meth- 
ods for manufacture of the smoke- 
less powder subsequently used by 
the United States Navy. Following 
this he was appointed state chem- 
ist for New Hampshire. 

In 1905 Dr, Barnard refused ap- 
pointment by Dr. H. W. Wiley as 
chemist in charge of government lab- 
oratories, and accepted appointment 
as chemist to the State Board of 
Health of Indiana. He established 
laboratories at the State House, In- 
dianapolis, and during the following 
15 years was responsible for the 
passage of legislation governing the 
sanitation of all food industries, a 
cold storage law, the first law of its 
kind, a weights and measures law, and 
a model bakery law. Under his di- 
rection an extensive study of the 
effect of wrapping bread was under- 
taken in 1912. 

During the years 1907 to 1919 Dr. 
Barnard was a member of the Fed- 
eral Food Standards Commission, 
and was instrumental in establishing 
standards for a great variety of food- 
stuffs, including cereals and cereal 
products. In that period he was ac- 
tive also as a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, as a member 
of the board of directors and a fellow 
of the Indiana Academy of Science, 
as president of the Lake Michigan 
Pure Water Commission, and as 
chairman of the board of directors 
which made an industrial survey of 
Indiana for the government in 1917. 
These services culminated in his ap- 
pointment as federal food adminis- 
trator for Indiana during World War 
I and in the years following. 

When the American Institute of 
Baking was founded, in 1919, Dr. 
Barnard became its first president, 
serving in this connection until 1927. 
From 1921 to 1925 he also was sec- 
retary of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. The attention of the baking 
industry had been directed toward 
him by his order, in 1910, requiring 
the bakers of Indiana to wrap their 
bread. In this move he was several 


years ahead of the industry, and 
there was at first a wave of protest. 
The National Association of Master 
Bakers arranged for a hearing, and 
its attorney presented a 5,000-word 
brief in which he protested that “no 
such: order as this has ever before 
been made in any age, in any coun- 
try, or in any state or city.” Dr. 
Barnard countered with another brief 
in which he quoted prominent bakers 
in favor of wrapping, but in the end 
the order was suspended. 

Following his retirement as presi- 
dent of the institute, Dr. Barnard be- 
came director of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. From 1931 to 1934 he was 
associated with the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, and from 1934 
to 1940 he was in charge of research 
for the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council. He organized and operated 
successfully two canning factories, 
and was head of a private enterprise 
doing business as H. E. Barnard, Inc. 


His Work as Author and Editor 


Dr. Barnard published many ar- 
ticles on the subjects in which he 
was interested, and the files of the 
baking press of more than a decade 
are filled with his addresses and pa- 
pers. He wrote, as well, for the 
popular magazines, chiefly on food 
and nutrition. In 1918-19 he was 
editor of the American Food Journal. 

In addition to the activities already 
mentioned Dr. Barnard held office in 
numerous scientific and technical so- 
cieties, among them the American 
Public Health Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, the National Association of 
State and Federal Food and Dairy 
Officials and the National Conserva- 
tion Association. His achievements 
in research brought him the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from Han- 
over College in 1913, and in 1928 he 
took the degree of doctor of science 
from the University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Greek Letter Clubs 


He was a trustee of New Hamp- 
shire College from 1903 to 1906 and 
was a member of Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon, Alpha Chi Sigma, Phi Kappa 
Phi, the Irvington Club, Athenaeum, 
Columbia Club, Indianapolis Literary 
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Club, the City Club and Chemists 
Club in Chicago and several others 
in New York and Washington. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Marion 
II. Barnard, whom he married in 
1901; a son, Thomas Harvey Barnard, 
Sr., Clinton, Iowa, and a daughter, 
Mrs. George Fotheringham, Indian- 
apolis. 





Millers’ Promotion Plan 





(Continued from page 17) 


ideas to newspapers, magazines and 
radio stations. Just about all of 
these editors devote considerable 
space and time every day to food, 
diet, cookery and home making, and 
their influence can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

“Through the work of the Wheat 
Flour Institute and the federation’s 
present public relations activity we 
have cleared many channels in this 
field. Because of the authenticity of 
every claim our industry makes, and 
the complete soundness of our plat- 
form, there is ample assurance of 
the widespread co-operation of these 
editors and commentators in telling 
the same story about our product 
and its desirability which we are 
telling. 

“Influence of Hollywood. — The 
movies exert a powerful influence on 
public customs. More than 80,000,- 
000 paid admissions every week keep 
the whole country up to date on 
methods, fashions, trends and do 
more, perhaps, than any other one 
element to weld the American peo- 
ple into channels of behavior. The 
facilities we are employing will en- 
able us to see that wheat flour prod- 
ucts appear in tempting variety in 
movie scenes where meals and snacks 
are shown. This is one of several 
means contemplated to re-establish 
the fashion of starting each meal 
with rolls, biscuit, bread, crackers on 
the table, to be eaten first, and dur- 
ing the start of the meal, before be- 
coming satiated with other foods. 

“Thus, under this plan to arrest 
and reverse the downward trend in 
per capita consumption, the forces 
to be put in motion are designed to 
besiege the public from every side, 
to the end that people will come 
more and more, as time goes on, to 
look upon our product with ever 
increasing favor, as one they like, 
they want, they need, and they eat 
in proper amount with every meal. 

“What Other Industries Have Done. 
—In entering into a long-range plan 
of this kind, we are not embarking 
in any way on new or uncharted wa- 
ters. A great many industries have 
done it, and with extraordinarily uni- 
form success. Just among the vari- 
ous food industries alone, there have 
been numerous promotions that are 
worthy of study. 

“Perhaps the most obvious con- 
clusion to be drawn from the history 
of other industries is that if this 
plan fails to arrest and reverse our 
own downward trend, ours will be the 
only promotion of its kind that we 
know of which has so failed. If this 
conclusion is coupled with the fact 
that we have a more convincing 
story to tell, a better value to offer, 
and a wider and more constant mar- 
ket than any of these industries, it 
would seem that if we fail to change 
our sales curve, it could be only 
through inept handling of the tools 
at our disposal. 

“Increased Individual Opportunity. 
—The executive committee of the 
federation desires to point out that 
this plan concerns itself with the 
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industry as a whole, in coping with 
the broad. general trends of nation- 
wide public opinion, motivation and 
buying habits. It is in no way de- 
signed as a substitute for any milling 
company’s own competitive advertis- 
ing and promotion. This plan at- 
tempts to do one thing, and one thing 
only—to increase the per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour products. 

“Each miller, on the other hand, 
has his own production and selling 
set-up, in which advertising and sell- 
ing are important elements. While 
this over-all industry plan will carry 
with it many ideas and merchan- 
dising helps that can be used and 
incorporated in the competitive activ- 
ities of individual millers, it will by 
no means relieve them of their own 
efforts along these lines.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Parity Gains 
Ic Bu to New High 
of $1.88 Dec. 15 


Washington, D. C.—After scoring 
sensational rises the preceding few 
months, following price decontrol, 
parity for farm commodities rose 
only moderately in the month ended 
Dec. 15. However, levels as of that 
date were the highest since compila- 
tions were started and make an 
extremely high base for future price 
support under government crop loans 
and buying operations under the 
Steagall resolution providing for such 
operations for two years following 
the declaration of official “ending of 
the war,’ made Dec. 31, 1946, by 
President Truman. This means that 
90% of parity loans will continue un- 
til Dec. 31, 1948, unless Congress 
makes a change. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that the index of prices paid 
by farmers for all commodities in- 
creased one point in the month to 
reach 225% of the 1909-14 average 
and 23 points above a year ago. 
However, it stated “that the rising 
tide of retail price increases that has 
confronted farmers in recent months 
appeared nearer its crest this month. 
Rather sharp declines during the 
month in food and feed prices were 
not great enough to compensate for 
continued increases in prices of cloth- 
ing and building materials. The in- 
crease in prices of things farmers 
buy served to boost parity prices of 
farm products to new record highs.” 

The general level of farm com- 
modity prices remained unchanged 
at 24% above the parity level. A 
year ago the level was 18% above 
parity. The general level of farm 
prices in mid-December was reported 
at 264% of the 1909-14 average. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, follow 
(per bu unless otherwise specified) : 

Dec. 15, Nov. 15, Dec. 15, 








1946 1946 1945 
WOR cseeceuetis $ 1.88 $ 1.87 $ 1.56 
ee See ee 1.37 1.36 1,13 
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EONS, CWE os.cci es 15.50 15.40 12.80 
CMR, CWE .csce 11.50 11.50 9.54 
Veal calves, cwt.. 14.40 14.30 11.90 
eee, COM iveesses ees 25.20 re 
meee. GO kvteees .554 556 .465 
POCMCOOR csccccees 1.58 1.57 1.28 
Lambs, cwt ..... 12.50 12.50 10.30 
muttertat, 1) ..... -612 -592 -507 
Chickens, Ib ...... .243 242 -201 
Cottonseed, ton .. 48.00 47.80 39.70 
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MASTER BAKER— MASTER MILLER... 
a perfect combination 


Once again WHITE 
“Master Milled” 

: Cannon Valley Spring 

Wheat Flour is ready to 





serve you. For better bak- 
ing results insist on these old 


favorites... 
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DO YOU KNOW . oo @ 


Sa i i 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 90 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Glycerine may be used in cakes 2. In order to produce good re- 
in order to improve the keeping sults when making sponge cakes, 
quality. True or false? when the beating time is given with 


the formula, the directions should 
be closely followed as the time given 
is very important. True or false? 

3. Flour heated to 140° F. will 
produce excellent bread. True or 
false? 

4. The flavor of canned fruits such 
as apples or peaches, if flat, can be 
improved by the addition of a little 
citric acid. True or false? 

5. It is not possible for powdered 
milk to produce a disagreeable odor 
and flavor in a loaf of bread. True 
or false? 

6. Molasses does not contain any 
invert sugar. True or false? 





KEEP UP YOUR ADVERTISING 


Hawt 


ANY BAKERS have shown a tendency to 
M neglect their advertising because they 
are already selling all the bread they can 
make. 

Even though we have been unable for 
several years to meet all the demands for 
dextrose, we have never cut down on the 
educational advertising program designed to 
familiarize the public with the food proper- 
ties of this basic energy sugar. The public has 
a short memory. If people have trouble get- 
ting your bread, they will buy what they can 
get and will soon forget yours unless you keep 
reminding them how good your bread tastes. 

To help bakers prepare more effective 


advertising, we are glad to supply without 

















any charge or obligation, prints of the photos 
used in this series. These are retouched 8x10 
prints from which your engraver, printer or 


newspaper can make cuts any size you want. 




















Order ad photos by number and 
address your request to 


Advertising Department 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 
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7. In baking cakes, sour cream 
butter should be used instead of 
sweet cream butter to obtain the 
best flavor. True or false? 

8. Leaf lard is rendered from fats 
obtained from all parts of the hog. 
True or false? 


9. Rye bread made by the straight 
dough method will have a _ better 
flavor than rye bread made by the 
sponge dough method. True or false? 


10. A high percentage of dias- 
tatic malt should be used with a 
weak flour for best results when 
making bread. True or false? 

11. For ordinary types of doughs 
the proof box temperature should 
be from 95 to 98° F. and the rela- 
tive humidity should be from 60 to 
65%. True or false? 


12. It is not possible to produce 
a sponge cake containing 100% whole 
wheat flour. True or false? 

13. When making cream puffs, the 
ammonia may be replaced by baking 
powder. True or false? 

14. In order to decrease the ten- 
dency of pie fillings to boil out of 
two-crust pies, the oven temperature 
should be reduced. True or false? 

15. Placing freshly baked bread in 
a cold, drafty room will often cause 
the crust to check or crack. True 
or false? 

16. Mineral oil is usually used for 
greasing the hopper knife, pockets 
and plungers on dough dividers. 
True or false? 

17. In making Danish pastry, if 
part of the bread flour is replaced 
by pastry flour, a tougher product 
will result. True or false? 

18. The fermentation loss in a 
controlled fermentation room should 
be about 1%%. True or false? 

19. Whole wheat flour will spoil 
faster than white flour. True or 
false? 

20. When increased spread is de- 
sired in cookies, this can be accom- 
plished by adding part of the sugar 
with the flour during final mixing of 
the dough. True or false? 


- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$2,000 FIRE DAMAGE 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Fire caused $2,000 
damage at the Erie Baking Co., Inc., 
plant here recently. Firemen said 
the blaze was confined to the ground 
floor of the three-story brick struc- 
ture. The cause was not determined. 
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MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. | 
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Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
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DRY sive 


BA Lp od dotes oul faster in winter 


when stores, restaurants and 


a hemes are artificially heated. 


Give your bread maximum 


MOISTURE -RETENTION 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An Analysis of the Sugar Situation 


~~~ ~A Report by the Food Industry Council Sugar Committee———~ 


1—CONCLUSIONS 
I. There will be an improvement 

in world production in 1947. 
II. An improvement in European 
sugar production is foreseen for 1947. 
III. A small increase is probable 
in United States production for 1947. 
IV. It does not appear that in 
1948 there will be sufficient world 
production to bring stocks and sup- 
plies available for distribution up to 

prewar levels for the world. 
V. It is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that sufficient sugar will be 
available to increase rationing and 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The _ accom- 
panying article on the world situ- 
ation on sugar and United States 
supplies and requirements com- 
prises the essential text of the re- 
cent report of the Food Industry 
Council sugar committee, of which 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, and chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association war commit- 
tee, is a member. Other members of 
the committee are Edwin O. Blom- 
quist, E. J. Brach & Sons; Talbot O. 
Freeman, Pepsi-Cola Co., and Ridg- 
way Kennedy, Jr., Abbotts Dairies, 
Inc. This exhaustive study answers 
the question most bakers are cur- 
rently asking: “What are the sugar 
prospects for the coming year?” 





allocation to United States consum- 
ers within the first quarter of 1947. 

VI. World supplies in 1947 prob- 
ably will increase sufficiently so that 
United States individual household- 
ers could be raised from 25 lbs an- 
nually to 35 lbs annually (an _ in- 
crease of 40% for the year) and 
the industrial user level could be 
raised from 60% to 80% the last 
three quarters of the year (an in- 
crease of 27% for the year). 

VII. One of the purposes of ra- 
tioning a commodity in short supply 
is to reduce stocks in the hands of 
wholesalers, retailers and manufac- 
turers to minimum working levels. 
In fact, these stocks have been re- 
duced about 400,000 tons below the 
prewar average. In addition, pri- 
mary distributors’ stocks under ra- 
tioning were reduced a_ similar 
amount below prewar average levels. 

If controls were lifted, there 
would be some building up of these 
stocks that would mean less sugar 
distributed to consumers, although 
fear of speculative loss because of 
rapid price increases, followed by a 
sharp decline, would tend to curtail 
building of stocks, either visible or 


invisible, to prewar levels immedi- 
ately. 
VIII. Based on experience dur- 


ing a 20-year period (1920-40), the 
price of sugar under sudden decon- 
trol at the present ration level would 
have violent fluctuations. 

IX. Sugar is one of the few food 
items that has been controlled com- 
pletely by the government. Much 
as we would like to see decontrol, 
we believe it more important, be- 
cause of the peculiar situation of 
sugar, to have an orderly procedure 
toward decontrol to avoid a disas- 
trous situation such as_ followed 
abrupt decontrol after World War I. 


2—RECOMMENDATIONS 
We make the following recom- 
mendations: 


I. No firm commitments on allo- 
cations of 1947 supplies should be 
made at this time. If it is neces- 
sary to make interim or emergency 
allocations, they should be for mini- 
mum amounts only. 

II. Decontrol under present con- 
ditions would be disastrous. The 
Second War Powers Act expires on 
March 31, 1947. In view of the 


present shortage of sugar, and haz- 
ards which may adversely affect ex- 
pected sugar production in 1947, au- 
thority should be provided for the 
continuation of price control and ra- 
tioning of sugar beyond March 31, 
1947, until supplies come closer to 
needs than they are at present. We 
believe such action would best serve 
the interests of the public and avoid 
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the chaotic condition that occurred 
following sudden decontrol after 
World War I. 

III. The transition from control to 
decontrol should be gradual. To de- 
velop such a program to decontrol 
sugar, the government and represen- 
tatives of those businesses having 
to do with purchasing, refining and 
distribution of sugar should consid- 
er the steps necessary to bring about 
orderly decontrol as soon as condi- 
tions warrant. 

IV. The United States should 
continue to do everything possible 
to encourage increased production 
in United States continental and 











\ 
‘S. UNIFORMITY 


uniformity. 


For in yeast it is uniformity that keeps his pro- 


duction on schedule. 


Harry Ekstedt, Manager of Bakery 
Production Service, Fleischmann Division 


of Standard Brands Incorporated, who has 
been with the organization 25 years, knows 
how bakers feel about uniformity of yeast, 
and he has this to say to them: 


purity of its yeast — the qualities of a fing 
baker’s yeast which must be constantly uni 


form to assure no variations in performance. 


on the standards for strength, hardiness and 
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territorial areas. It must be remem- 
bered that the competitive price po- 
sition of sugar beets and sugar cane 
with other crops has an important 
influence on the planting program 
of growers. 

The United States also should pro- 
vide all possible help, such as ma- 
terials and facilities, to the Euro- 
pean beet growing areas to enable 
them to increase their own sugar 
production; and it should assist the 
Philippine sugar industry to re- 
habilitate its sugar production as 
rapidly as possible. 

V. We suggest that the United 
States government could well point 
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out to. the Cuban government the 
desirability of distributing to its 
sugar industries the increase in price 
that Cuba is now receiving from us 
as an incentive for maximum pro- 
duction in 1947 and 1948, since our 
analysis shows that the United 
States and the world will need maxi- 
mum production for at least these 
two years. We realize that Cuba 
is a sovereign country and that her 
internal problems are her own af- 
fair. However, because we have a 
contract with Cuba for her sugar 
crop in 1947, because the United 
States has long relied on Cuba for 
an important part of its sugar sup- 


plies and because for many years 
we have taken a helpful interest in 
the economy of Cuba, we feel there 
is an obligation on the part of Cuba 
not to take any action that would 
discourage maximum production in 
1947 and 1948 by her growers and 
processors. 


38—PURPOSE 

There has been great confusion in 
the minds of consumers of sugar in 
the United States as to the future 
situation on sugar supplies and the 
duration of the world sugar short- 
age. The public has been particu- 
larly concerned as to how the sugar 











ON SUGAR COMMITTEE — Ralph 
D. Ward, Drake’ Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, chairman of the war com- 
mittee of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, is a member of the Food 
Industry Council sugar committee 
which recently reported on its sur- 
vey of the sugar situation and the 
prospects for the coming year. 





shortage could best be terminated at 
the earliest possible date. Sugar is 
a matter of great importance to ev- 
ery household user and to almost ev- 
ery food processor. Shortages not 
only affect the household user at 
every meal, but hinder the canning 
of fresh fruits, vegetables, jams and 
jellies which in turn hurt the pro- 
ducers of fruits and vegetables. Large 
quantities of fruits have been lost 
because of sugar shortages. For food 
industries generally, a freer supply 
of sugar is of vital importance. 

Since it is possible to project the 
production in the more important 
supplying areas for the next two or 
three years with some fair degree 
of accuracy, the Food Industry Coun- 
cil, through its sugar committee, de- 
cided to undertake a broad study of 
the world situation and the pros- 
pects for the next few years. This 
analysis was planned as an impartial 
and objective one to develop all the 
facts in regard to supplies, require- 
ments and government policies and 
what might be done to secure great- 
er availability of sugar supplies for 
household users as well as industrial 
users. 

4—PROCEDURE 

Before this committee undertook 
this study, it presented its plan to 
Secretary of. Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, and James H. Marshall, 
director of the sugar branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They agreed to designate Al- 
bert S. Nemir, chief of the program 
analysis division of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, to 
give us the available information of 
the department and to help in the 
analysis to the extent his time would 


permit. 
The committee has conferred with 
governmental agencies, sugar pro- 


ducers, processors, refiners, brokers 
and representatives of all segments 
of large users of sugar in the United 
States. 

Our committee feels that not only 
we but the entire country owe a 
debt of gratitude to all these indi- 
viduals who gave so freely of their 
time and advice. 

The conclusions drawn from this 
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analysis are based on statistics and 
judgment. As far as possible we 
have indicated how much the con- 
clusions are based on factual data 
and how much on judgment. The 
data showing world production for 
1947 are based on information ob- 
tained from many well - known 
sources. The estimates of the 1947 
supplies are projections, since the 
beet harvest is not yet completed 
and in most cases the cane harvest 
will begin after the first of the year. 
It is to be expected that opinions 
will vary as to the individual fig- 
ures on any given date. We believe 
the estimates given on supplies are 
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conservative. However, unless there 
are radical changes in production in 
sight, a normal error in forecasting 
supplies would not materially af- 
fect the policy-considerations in this 
study. 


5—WORLD PRODUCTION IN 1947 


There has been a material im- 
provement in the world production 
of sugar. Supplies for 1946 were 
more than 7,000,000 tons below pre- 
war levels of production, while 1947 
production would appear to be less 
than 3,000,000 tons below that level. 
Present indications are that world 
supplies for 1947 will be about 92% 


of prewar production as compared 
to only 79% in the previous year. 
The situation is summarized below: 


World % of 

production prewar 

(short tons, average, 

raw value) 1935-39 
| Oe ee 34,544,000 100 
MPPeereeee 28,017,000 81 
1945-46 ..... ‘.ee. 27,221,000 79 
pn LM 31,858,000 92 


While the total world production 
of 31,858,000 short tons is in general 
agreement with most of the latest 
forecasts, estimates for individual 
countries may differ slightly. Pre- 
liminary estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture as indicated in their 
most recent release, “World Sugar 





for the baker, 


Time, like quality, never stands still. What was 


good enough yesterday can’t compete with 
today’s more critical buying standards. 

You can’t stop the clock, or a buying trend, 
but you can choose a flour—the basic quality 
controlling ingredient—that will help you 
produce the uniformly finer baked products your 
customers expect today— and tomorrow. 

COMMANDER-LARABEE Bakers Flours will 
help you achieve higher quality today and every 
day. Milled tomodern bakery requirements by men 
who know, they have the quality for baking you 
need. It’s never too late to change to better flour. 
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MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
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Situation,” August, 1946, point to a 
slightly lower world production. To 
a certain extent, this represents a 
highly conservative estimate. For 
example, we are informed that, for 
purposes of planning, the Cuban crop 


was taken at 5,000,000 tons. The use 


of this lower figure is taken as a 
precaution against over - planning, 
particularly in the light of the ex- 
perience of the last two years, when 
Cuban production turned out to be 
lower than early forecasts. 


6—EUROPEAN PRODUCTION 
IN 1947 
(Excluding Germany) 


The greatest improvement in world 
production has been in Europe. Pro- 
duction in practically all countries of 
Europe is under way and indications 
are that the rate of production this 
fall will reach about 86% of the pre- 
war rate as compared to 57% in 
1946. Production in Europe this fall 
is expected to be 2,300,000 tons larg- 
er than last year, a very substantial 
recovery. 

The countries receiving import al- 
locations in 1946 have increased pro- 
duction in their respective areas from 
64% of prewar to 86% of prewar 
production. 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration countries 
(Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, Italy 
and Austria) produced only 12% of 
their prewar rate of production in 
the 1945-46 period, but are expected 
to increase their production this fal! 
for 1947 to 66% of the prewar rate. 

In addition, an increase in pro- 
duction in the surplus producing 
countries of Europe, such _ as 
Czechoslovakia and, to a minor ex- 
tent, other countries, appears prob- 
able. 


7—ESTIMATE ON WORLD PRO- 
DUCTION IN 1948 


There is very general agreement 
that it will be some two to three 
years or longer, before we can make 
up for the deficits caused by the loss 
of the Philippine Islands and Javan 
crops. Beet sugar production on the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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— PRECISION-MILLED 

E “Precision-Milled” is more than a phrase 
‘ _.. it's a method of manufacture. It means 
ly | that TOPPER is milled exactly right for the 
| 7 kind of bakeshop performance demanded 
° | by today's market conditions. 

In these days, the right kind of loaf is half 
- sold by the extra appeal of smoother texture 
mt | and appetizing taste. You'll find that 
ke | - TOPPER can help you produce the. soft, 
he even loaf interior so prized by American 


bread buyers. 


For the baker who strives for this consumer 
appeal, TOPPER’S precision milling will help 
him reach and hold that higher bread quality. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 
& :  @ 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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_ OME people look down on peas- 

antry. The fact is, however, that 
peasantry is a valuable form of life 
in suitable areas. The first principle 
practiced by peasants is never to 
borrow money. The peasant, there- 
fore, adjusts his standard of living, 
up or down, each year to accord 
with his income. 

Farmers in Europe live mainly in 
villages. This gives the advantage 
of a close community life. I lived for 
four years, as a schoolboy, in just 
such a village in France. The vil- 
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IN PRAISE OF PEASANTRY 


lage was almost completely self-suf- 
ficing. There was a small store that 
sold a few items that could not be 
produced locally—coffee, sugar, pep- 
per, salt, needles and thread and 
cotton goods. There was a weaver, 
a blacksmith, an inn-keeper, a tailor 
and, most respected of all, the vil- 
lage baker. * Very little cash was 
needed or ever seen. 


Bread and Wine 


Bread and wine were the most im- 
portant things in the lives of the 


people. Each new crop of wheat was 
judged by the kind of bread the vil- 
lage baker made out of it. 

Fields were sown broadcast by 
hand and grain was cut with a 
scythe. The sheaves were bound with 
a tie of straw. Behind the harvest- 
ers walked a line of children and old 
men and women, who gathered up or 
gleaned heads that had fallen to the 
ground. The sheaves were stored in 
barns and later threshed with flails. 
All the farmers helped one another. 

After threshing, the grain was 
hauled in ox-carts to the nearest 
town, where buyers bid against one 
another for each separate lot offered. 








| | | Questions 


and Answers 
about Nonfat 
Dry Milk Solids 
es! Bakers 











- Why is nonfat dry milk 


solids 


the most convenient 


form of milk for bakery use? 


« Why is 6% recommended? 


- Is 6% an economical quantity to use? 


- Why is the combination of milk and 


wheat proteins so valuable? 


- What bakery products (other than bread) are 


made with nonfat dry milk solids? 


@ These and many other questions — some old, some new — about uses and methods, 


costs and effects, are answered in the revised edition of “101 Questions and Answers 


about Nonfat Dry Milk Solids — for Bakers.” A copy will be mailed on request and 


without obligation. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Major H. G. L. 
Strange, director of research for the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., currently is 
presenting a series of radio broad- 
casts over Canadian networks deal- 
ing with the general subject, “Around 
the World with Wheat.” The essen- 
tial text of the first two of these 
broadcasts has been published in pre- 
vious issues of this journal, and an- 
other is presented herewith. 





Prices fluctuated and so there was 
always some grumbling. 

I saw the first threshing machine 
ever to come into that district. The 
motive power was one ox, which 
walked up an inclined moving plat- 
form. People thought it was wonder- 
ful. Many farmers wouldn’t use it, 
though, because they had to pay the 
thresher a small per cent of their 
grain. These farmers felt they might 
as well flail the grain themselves in 
the winter and save the expense. 


An Early Combine 


This is all self-sufficing, small- 
producer agriculture, but Palladius, a 
Roman writer of the fourth century, 
tells us that the ancient Romans once 
tried wheat production on a large 
scale on the wide, flat plains of Gaul, 
or France, using the combine to har- 
vest and thresh. This combine was 
similar in principle to a modern com- 
bine. It had a wide blade, which cut 
the crop just under the heads. The 
heads fell into a cart, where the 
grain was stamped out by the feet 
of slaves. The whole apparatus was 
pushed from the rear by oxen. This 
invention was evidently lost sight of 
for a thousand years or more, until 
re-invented in recent times in Aus- 
tralia, from which country it spread 
rapidly over the United States and 
Canada. 

There were peasant families in that 
village where I went to school which 
had owned and farmed the same land 
for over 10 generations. They lived 
comfortably and well. Like all peas- 
ants everywhere these farmers want- 
ed good food well cooked, well woven 
cloth of linen or wool for their backs, 
and feathers or horse hair for their 
well stuffed beds. And all from ma- 
terials grown on their own farms. 
They objected to government inter- 
ference in their affairs. They want- 
ed a happy family life, friendly neigh- 
bors and a well decqrated church 
with a steeple climbing beautifully 
to Heaven. 


The Great Trade Route 


If you will look at a globe and 
trace around the world along the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, you'll 
see a belt where peasantry, or almost 
complete self-sufficing farming, flour- 
ishes, and where probably the world’s 
civilization started. It’s sometimes 
called the Great Trade Route. 

On this belt they have around 200 
days of growing weather during the 
year, and an average annual rain- 
fall of about 40 inches. They can 
grow almost anything along that belt 
from apples to peaches, from figs 
to wheat. 

It’s not possible for us, on these 
prairies, to engage in such peasantry 
or self-sufficing farming. We’re too 
far north for that. Our farmers, 
therefore, are obliged to concentrate 
on crops which they can sell for 
money, and then use that money to 
buy the things which they can’t 
make or grow for themselves. Our 
prairie farmers, ‘then, must receive 
much more actual cash than peasant 
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farmers need on the Great Trade 
Route. . 
The Belgian Market 


Belgium is the most densely popu- 
lated country in Europe. She has 
8,000,000 people and has to import 
the greater part of the wheat and 
other foodstuffs she needs. Belgium 
exports cotton, silk, linen and wool- 
en textiles; diamonds, glass, paper, 
china, chemicals and small machin- 
ery. She has deposits of coal, iron 
and zinc, and receives other raw ma- 
terials from the Congo. Belgium has 
to sell her surplus of textiles and 
other goods abroad in order to ob- 
tain enough foreign exchange and 
Canadian dollars with which to pur- 
chase the wheat, other foodstuffs 
and materials she needs. Belgium’s 
average annual production of wheat 
is 14,000,000 bus. She imports, on 
the average 44,000,000 bus, of which 
Canada’s annual share is about 15,- 
000,000 bus. 

Belgium will ever be a good cus- 
tomer for Canadian wheat provided 
we and other countries are willing to 
purchase a sufficient quantity of Bel- 
gium’s goods. 


The French Market 


France, with a population of 40,- 
000,000, produces annually an aver- 
age of 305,000,000 bus of wheat. On 
the average she imports 27,000,000 
bus a year of which Canada’s share 
averages around 6,000,000 bus, al- 
though. France’s wheat imports fluc- 
tuate greatly from year to year. 
France’s main outside supply of 
wheat is Algeria, which raises durum. 
When the French or Algerian crops 
are poor, then France imports more 
wheat. 

The French like to import prod- 
ucts from people who use French 
goods—her fine wines, perfumes, 
silks, cambrics, linens, gowns, hats, 
china, works of art, machinery and 
implements. The more Canada buys 
of French goods, the more wheat will 
our prairie farmers be able to sell 
to France. France-has large depos- 
its of coal, iron, aluminum, salt and 
potash. 

Canadian wheat is used by Bel- 
gium and France, and also by Great 
Britain, not, as some people suppose, 
to make a loaf of bread, but only 
to mix with the heavier native wheat 
to lighten up and make more palat- 
able their own loaf. The truth is 
that European people don’t think 
very highly of bread made from all- 
Canadian wheat. “The crust’s too 
hard and the crumb too spongy” they 
say. All who’ve ever visited Europe 
need no reminding of the excellence 
of French bread. 

French farmers receive, on their 
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farms, around $1.85 bu for their 
wheat, compared with $1.18 only 
which the Canadian farmer receives. 
France pays $2.12 bu, basis Fort Wil- 
liam, for Canadian wheat. Yet the 
extraordinary thing is that in Can- 
ada, where everyone enjoys a much 
higher standard of living than the 
people have in France and Belgium, 
our government insists that our Ca- 
dian people shall have bread made 
from wheat at only 77%c bu. The 
Wheat Board sells 70,000,000 bus to 
Canadian millers for home consump- 
tion at $1.25, so the general tax- 
payer, including the farmers, pay the 
difference between 77%c and $1.25, 


and then our prairie farmers alone 
subsidize all the people of Canada 
for the difference between $1.25 and 
$1.55 or more, which is over 30c bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOMINION ASKS REDUCED 
WHEAT ACREAGE IN 1947 


Toronto, Ont.—The recommenda- 
tion of the - Agricultural Supplies 
Board to the recent Dominion-pro- 
vincial conference in Ottawa was for 
a Canadian wheat acreage of 24,- 
000,000, compared with the 25,900,- 
000 sown in 1946 and that the acre- 
age of oats be increased to 14,310,- 
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200, from 13,162,700, and barley to 
8,000,000 from 6,730,500. Rye acre- 
age was set at 487,100, against 518,- 
000 this year. 

In making the foregoing recom- 
mendations the board said that the 
need for cereals in Europe is not as 
pressing as it was in the 1945-46 
crop year and would decrease after 
1947. On the other hand, there is a 
growing demand for livestock prod- 
ucts in Britain and continental Eu- 
rope as well as in Canada itself. 
This accounts for the recommenda- 
tion of increased acreages of feed- 
ing grains and a reduction in the 
area sown to wheat. 


MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 
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@iear around the production circle 
—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 
Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 
guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 
reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 
widely known and justly famous for ideal 
performance in bread and cracker bak- 
eries, as well as for the family trade. 
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Merchandising 
Clinics Being Held 
in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Diversification of 
subjects being considered and dis- 
cussed is a highlight feature of the 
fall-winter series of Baker Sales and 
Merchandising Clinics which the Wis- 
consin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Association is sponsoring currently at 
the Milwaukee Vocational School. 

The clinics got under way Sept. 30 
with 65 girls enrolled, five over the 
quota of 60 set for the clinic. The 
clinics are being held in the evening 
for a two-hour period under direc- 
tion of the Vocational School staff. 
The clinic leader is Mrs. Lucille J. 
Klein, who for many years operated 
ine Kornreich-Klein bakery in Mil- 
waukee. 

Sessions are held three nights each 
week, with each class being made up 

about 20 salespeople who attend 

ne session each week. The same 
ibjects are covered at each of the 
essions during the same week. 
Starting off the series discussions 
ntered around good grooming and 
»smetics for the salesgirl. To ac- 
uaint each of the girls more fully 
‘vith the products they sell, subse- 
uent sessions have been including 
not only a discussion of such items 
is flour and ingredients going into 
he finished products but also a sam- 
ling by the girls of the products 
nder discussion that particular eve- 
iing. 

Other subjects of discussion have 
included the salesgirl’s attitude to- 
wards customers, the psychology of 
good selling, good work habits, pack- 
aging demonstrations, advertising, 
showcard writing, window displays, 
nutritional values of bakery products 
and wholesome eating. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. is 
co-operating by presenting a demon- 
stration on proper phone technique 
in which each girl speaks into a 
magnetic recording device, which 
plays back her voice exactly as she 
speaks. The Electric Co., local elec- 
tric utility, is staging a demonstra- 
tion on proper lighting and its ap- 
plications. 

Allied trade firms have been fur- 
ther co-operating in the project by 
providing the clinics with factual 
material, such as booklets, movies 
and slides, and trade papers have 
been providing copies of their publi- 
cations for study and reference. 

Graduation exercises are scheduled 
to culminate the series Jan. 21. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER CO. TO ADOPT 
NEW BRAND SIGNATURE 


Cincinnati, Ohio—More than 40 
of the Kroger Co.’s brand names will 
be replaced by a new Kroger signa- 
ture by the end of 1947, according 
to a recent announcement by the 
firm. Such well known names as 
Clock bread, Latonia Club beverages, 
Country Club coffee and Embassy 
peanut butter are scheduled to be 
replaced. 

The new trade-mark and packages, 
many to be ready soon, were de- 
signed by Raymond Loewy Asso- 
ciates, New York. All of the chain’s 
better grade lines will be marketed 
under the Kroger name, and lower 
grade items will receive simplified 
labels. 








“The name Kroger,” Joseph B. 
Hall, president, asserted, “is short, 
simple, easy to pronounce and re- 
member. It tells the customer where 
as well as what to buy. It keeps 
the Kroger name prominently dis- 
played in the customer’s home.” 

Kroger’s name will be displayed 
prominently on all packages, the 


white signature placed against a 
blue background. Packages and la- 
bels, as well as delivery trucks and 
other facilities, will be half in the 
pastel blue shade and half white, 
with descriptive product identification 
largely on the white portion. 


J 
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HOT SANDWICH VENDOR 
INTRODUCED IN CHICAGO 


A new electronic induction heat- 
ing coin machine which produces hot 
dogs, hamburgers and several other 
varieties of hot sandwiches, thor- 
oughly cooked at the drop of a coin, 
was recently introduced to the pub- 
lic at Chicago’s municipal airport 
depot. 

The coin operated sandwich ven- 
dor is the product of the Automatic 
Canteen Co., Chicago. It is intended 
to help solve the problem of provid- 
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ing hot food in locations where res- 
taurant service is not available. 

Although the cooking requires only 
17 seconds, it is thorough. It is 
achieved through the use of elec- 
tronic rays which penetrate to the 
inside of the meat, and work to the 
outside with great rapidity. Each 
machine is serviced every 12 hours 
to insure freshness, although the ma- 
terials used are processed to keep 
for at least 72 hours. 

The machine at Chicago’s airport 
was the first public installation to 
be made. 
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Objectives for American Agriculture 
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LL proposed agricultural re- 
A search should be _ tested 
against a common touchstone 

to find out how the nation can get 
the most value from the money spent. 
And the best touchstone is a set of 
long-range objectives for agriculture. 
We want to carry on the research 
projects that will help most, for any 
particular amount of money invest- 


By Clinton P. Anderson 
Secretary of Agriculture 


ed, in furthering the long-range ob- 
jectives that have been generally 
agreed upon. 

For the sake of having something 
concrete to start with, I’m going to 
sum up what I believe those objec- 


tives are, and then discuss some of 
the problems we must face in trying 
to reach them. 

To put it as briefly as possible, 
the kind of agriculture we all want 
is one that will provide adequate sup- 
plies of farm and forest products 
and offer farm people rewards that 
are on a par with those enjoyed by 
other groups who make comparable 
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contributions to the general welfare. 

It seems to me these general ob- 
jectives—adequate supplies for con- 
sumers and adequate returns for 
farmers—can be spelled out more 
fully under six headings: 

1. Adequate and Efficient Farm 
and Forest Production. United States 
farmers should produce the kinds and 
quantities of food necessary to pro- 
vide every person in this country 
with a nutritionally adequate diet 
and meet the additional demands of 
taste and preference. They should 
produce enough, in addition, to meet 
economic export demands. Produc- 
tion of fibers, forest products and 
other nonfood agricultural products 
should be similarly geared to do- 
mestic requirements and foreign de- 
mand. 

Resources and manpower should 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article comprises the essen- 
tial text of a statement made re- 
cently by Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson on agricultural 
objectives in relation to research 
before the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946. Mr. Anderson an- 
nounced recently that the committee 
had concurred in the designation 
of E. A. Meyer, present assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, to be in 
charge of developing plans for and 
programs to be carried on under the 
act and for co-ordinating this work 
with existing work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Biographical 
material on Mr. Meyer is presented 
in a box accompanying the article. 





be used to produce the greatest con- 
tinuing value of products that they 
are capable of producing, and not 
wasted in production of kinds or 
quantities of commodities that are 
not wanted. Among other things, 
efficient production involves the cul- 
tivation of the better grades of land, 
the use of the best varieties, strains, 
or breeds of crops and livestock, and 
the use of the best techniques and 
improved equipment. Some farms, 
perhaps farming generally in some 
areas, now approaches this ideal but 
we should also remember that large 
numbers of farmers are barely eking 
out an existence on soils that are 
too poor for farming or too small in 
size. Reclamation of new land should 
be carried out as needed. If there 
is unemployment, national economic 
policy should prevent agriculture 
from becoming the dumping ground 
for industrial unemployed. 

2. Conservation of Farm, Range 
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and Forest Land. Agricultural lands 
should be put to their most efficient 
use on a long-range basis. Only a 
national emergency such as the war 
can justify temporary exploitation of 
the land at the expense of long-term 
productivity, and this damage should 
be repaired as quickly as possible. 
Forest and range land should be so 
handled as to produce continuously 
and abundantly. A stable rural cul- 
ture cannot be maintained on erod- 
ed and impoverished land. 


3. Efficient Distribution of Farm 
Products. Nearly one half of every 
dollar that consumers are now spend- 
ing for food and about nine tenths 
of every dollar spent for cotton and 
tobacco products goes to the people 
who store it, process it, sell it and 
move it to market. The farmer who 
is the initial producer will benefit 
along with the consumer from more 
efficient transportation and market- 
ing of farm products, the develop- 
ment of new uses, or the widening 
by one means or another of an al- 
ready existing market. Maintenance 
of adequate storage capacity and 
the holding of temporary surpluses 
in reserve against emergencies such 
as drouth and war is also a part 
of efficient distribution. Technologi- 
cal improvements in marketing and 
transportation should help us to re- 
duce costs and increase market out- 
lets for farm products, both at home 
and abroad. 

4. Parity of Prices and Income for 
Farmers. Farm families generally 
should receive prices or returns that 
will yield them enough income from 
farming to maintain a level of living 
equivalent to that of persons in oth- 
er occupations with comparable skill, 
effort and investment. This does 
not mean that the nation should 
support in agriculture everyone who 
may choose to live on a farm. It 
does mean a national obligation to 
give farm families their fair share 
of national prosperity and to pre- 
vent their bearing more than a pro- 
portionate share of. such depression 
as we may not be able to avoid. 


5. Parity of Services and Facili- 
ties for Rural People. Parity prices 
and parity incomes are not ends in 
themselves so much as means to the 
greater objective of a parity of liv- 
ing conditions between rural and 
urban people. Fair: prices and in- 
comes will help farm people to 
achieve a parity of schools, roads, 
housing, rural electrification, health 
services, and recreational and cul- 
tural facilities. But full parity in 
many of these fields depends upon 
more than prices and incomes, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that so 
many farm families are on farms 
which are economically too small. 


6. Good Tenure Conditions, With 
Special Emphasis on the Family 
Farm. For everyone engaged in agri- 
culture, whether he be owner, ten- 
ant or laborer, the relationship to the 
land and to his fellow citizens should 
be such as to provide opportunity and 
stimulus for development and ad- 
vancement. All reasonable ‘encour- 
agement should be given to devel- 
opment and preservation of family 
farms that are efficiently operated 
and capable of yielding a satisfac- 
tory level of living. (A family farm 
is one on which the operator de- 
votes substantially full time to farm- 
ing operations and can, with the help 
of other members of the family and 
the hiring of only a moderate amount 
of labor, make A‘satisfactory living 
for his family and maintain the 
farm plant.) 

In attaining each of the six ob- 
jectives I have just discussed, our 
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farmers and their representatives will 
have to solve many problems. I shall 
mention some of the more important 
problems that parallel each of the 
objectives: 

Farm technology is traveling on a 
one-way road that never turns back. 
The Department of Agriculture and 
the land-grant colleges have had a 
great part in developing better crops 
and livestock, inventing labor-saving 
machinery, fighting insects and dis- 
ease. The results have been lower 
costs to producers and greater vari- 
ety and abundance for consumers 
of agricultural products. Without 


the decades of research in this field, 
American agriculture could not have 
played so great a role in winning the 
war. 

There are many problems yet to 
be solved and new ones continually 
arising. In view of the fact that 
technology has displaced many farm 
workers and helped to create tem- 
porary surpluses, I am sure none of 
you will question the necessity of 
continuing research to find out how 
new technological developments af- 
fect the supplies of farm products 
available, the needs for credit, ef- 
ficient farm operation, and the num- 
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ber of farms and farm families 
needed. 

We have made a start toward the 
conservation of our agricultural re- 
sources but we still have a long ways 
to go before we get all the answers. 
We still have a great deal to learn 
about the “how” of conservation— 
about the physical practices and man- 
agement devices which are most ef- 
fective. But we also need to know 
what conservation measures can be 
undertaken profitably by farmers and 
ranchers and the p”ivate owners of 
forest lands; and what additional 

(Continued on page 60) 
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LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need, 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever . 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 
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ARKANSAS 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Breitenberg 
have'sold the Superior Baking Co. at 
Hot Springs to Irving J. Devore of 
Fort Smith. Mr. Devore recently 
resigned as president and general 
manager of the Gateway Baking Co. 
at Fort Smith after operating it 
for 14 years. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

An extensive modernization pro- 
gram has been completed at Bowie’s 
Bakery in Mission. New refrigera- 
tion equipment and modern display 
fixtures have been installed in the 
front shop, while the plant portion 
has been redecorated. Ian Bowie, 
the owner, has operated the firm for 


the past 35 years. 

Egisto Bigattino has sold his bak- 
ery business at Cranbrook. 

Fosters’ Al Bakery at 1082 Robson 
St. in Vancouver has changed hands 
and is now being operated as Bussey’s 
Bakery. 

DELAWARE 


Mufflite, Inc., dealing in prepared 





You Can’t Overlook WYTAS E 


People tell us our bread is not so good, if WYTASE 
is left out’’, reports a baker* in British Columbia. 
And so more bakers, everywhere, are using 
WYTASE for the improvement of crumb color, 
and especially because their customers are so much 
better satisfied with the flavor and appearance 
of the bread made with WYTASE. 

Don’t overlook WYTASE, because it’s so 
simple to improve your bread that way. 












*Original report on file. 
tial DOUGH WHITENER 

WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 





J. R. SHORT MILLING CO., 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 


muffin mix, has filed articles of in- 
corporation at Dover. Capital was 
listed at 60 shares, no par value. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Lesh, formerly 
of Canton, Ohio, recently purchased 
the Mission Beach (Cal.) Bakery at 
3719 Mission Blvd. 

Fred Quint, former owner of the 
Peter Pan Bakery in Inglewood, rv- 
cently bought Aldritt’s Bakery, 50/4 
Second St., in Belmont Shores. 

W. D. Baker, who has operated 
Baker’s Bakery at 214 W. 4th Si. 
in Santa Ana for the past 31 years, 
has announced his retirement. He °; 
selling the bakery to Joseph Kars). 

John A. Kelly, a former employee 
of the Franco Superior Bakery Co, 
has opened a new retail bakery in 
Mission Beach. The bakery, in th» 
Farrar-Kane Building, is named Th 
Kitchen. 

Bruno Pagendarm, Jr., is the ne\ 
manager of his father’s Model Bak- 
ery at St. Helena. 

Walter Lemke is the new owne 
of Larson’s Bakery at 1881 Solan) | 
Ave. in Berkeley. 

W. M. Turner recently opened 
retail bakery under the name Tast. 
Bakery in Sausalito. 

Al Helwig and John Barbau re- 


cently purchased the Yuba City 
(Cal.) Bakery. i 
James Rowland has announced tha! J 


the expansion and modernization of 
his Primrose Cake Box in Burlingame 
has been completed. 

Mr. and Mrs. William La Fay have 
opened their completely remodeled r« 


tail bakery in Crescent City. A new H 


electric oven and a new cake ma- 
chine have been installed. 

Braden & Jensen, wholesale ba’ - 
ers of novelty items, Los Angeles, rc- 
cently installed a new 40-pan oven. 

Ralph Welsh sold his Rimpau Ba!:- 
ery in Los Angeles recently to Ralph 
Drybread, former owner of the Sun- 
set Park Bakery in Ocean Par! 

Mr. Welsh, who has been a member | 
of the California Bar Association | 
since 1930, is planning to resume his 
law practice. 

Albertsen’s Bakery in Los Angeles 
has opened for business after bein: 
closed for several weeks for remode!- [ 
ing. New ejuipment has been ir- | 
stalled. 

GEORGIA 


New members of the Southern 
Bakers Association include the Foi - 
syth Street Bakery in Macon and the 
Ideal Bakery in Dothan, Ala. 


ILLINOIS 


V. P. Eaton, who has operate 
Greider’s Bakery in Decatur for the 
last nine years, has opened a nev 
establishment known as_ Eatons 
Bakery. 

The Conklin and Purity Bakerics 
of Decatur have been consolidate: . 
The Conklin wrapper is being elin - 
inated due to paper difficulties, ac- 
cording to H. L. Budde, sales mar- 
ager. 

IOWA 

Don Hansen, who has been mar- 
aging a bakery in West Union for tle 
last year, has resigned to open hs 
own business, the H. & H: Distribu - 
ing Co, 

S.._ B. Garton has sold the Garton 
Bakery, 304 Locust St., Des Moines, 


Jan 
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to M. G. Patterson. The firm was 
founded by Samuel Garton in 1868 
and has been in the Garton family 
for 78 years. Mr. Patterson is chang- 
ing the name to the Sally Ann Bak- 
ery. 

Joseph Nelson’s Bakery at Esther- 
ville was closed for two weeks re- 
cently due to shortage of baking 
materials. 

Case DeBode has sold his bakery 
in Inwood to his daughter, Mrs. 
Marie Zitting, who has been associat- 
ed with him in the business for sev- 
eral years. Mr. DeBode is planning 
to retire. 
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KANSAS 

Scotty’s Bakery in Pratt has been 
reopened by Mr. and Mrs. Carl L. 
Hall who have managed a bakery in 
Great Bend for years. The new own- 
ers purchased the bakery from Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Lester. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Alexander have 
sold the Alexander Bakery in Par- 
sons to Joe Bartelli of Pittsburg. 
The new owner, who was formerly 
manager of the Cripe Baking Co. in 
Pittsburg, has taken possession. 


LOUISIANA 


Louis Klotzback, who has operated 
a bakery in Independence for 18 


years, has opened a bakery in Ham- 
mond. Mr. Klotzback will continue 
his Independence shop and is plan- 
ning a third bakery in Amite. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Maconn Bakery at 814 Tyler 
St. in Pittsfield has been reopened 
under new management. The bak- 
ery has been completely renovated 
and modernized and has_ been 
equipped with germicidal lights as 
a health measure. 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Miller have 
left Holyoke to make their home in 
California because of Mrs. Miller’s ill 
health. Mr. Miller has been a route 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Location means-much in flour milling. The 


Hunter Mills are extra fortunate in having 


favorable transit position, permitting wheat 


purchases in every important southwestern 


state. We can mill choice country wheats 


in a streamlined movement from wheat 


field to your bakery. 


KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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salesman in the Connecticut area for 
the Dreikorn Bakery, Inc., for nine 
years. 

Jacob W. Kohl, co-owner with his 
father, Wilmer R. Kohl, of the Lor- 
raine Pastry Shop in Pittsfield, was 
married recently to Dorothy E. 
Passe. 

Fire hit the Puritan Doughnut Co. 
in Boston recently, causing damage 
to dough, fat and equipment. The 
loss was estimated at $3,800 by fire 
officials. The fire started in the heat- 
ing plant and spread through the 
ventilating system. 


MINNESOTA 


The cafe and bakery of the Blue 
Bird Cafe in Milaca were opened 
recently. 

Three months after a_ tornado 
closed their bakery in Wells, Mr. and 
Mrs. Greg Segar reopened their busi- 
ness. New display windows have 
been installed in the building. 

Robert Byers of Grand Forks, N. 
D., has purchased the Harry F. 
Stahl Bakery in Bemidji. 

The North Branch (Minn.) Bak- 
ery has been reopened. It was closed 
for about three weeks while Mr. 
Gould, the owner, was recuperating 
from illness. The bakery has been 
redecorated. 

Witte’s Bakery in Stillwater was 
destroyed recently by a fire which 
swept half a block of the city’s busi- 
ness buildings. Damage was esti- 
mated at $500,000. 

Gerald L. Robbins has purchased 
the Robinson Bakery and Ice Cream 
Store in Coleraine from Mr. and 
Mrs. Prentice Robinson. Mr. Rob- 
bins has taken possession of the busi- 
ness. 

Milton and Martin Ekman, Brook- 
ings, S. D., have opened a new bak- 
ery in Fairmont. 

C. M. Strandy, operator of the 
Mrs. Strandy Bakeries, has purchased 
the three E. & N. Home Bakeries in 
St. Paul. One of them, at 2022 Mar- 
shall Ave., will be discontinued. The 
others will be incorporated into the 
Strandy group. 

Ray Dobberphul of Winona has 
purchased the Alma (Minn.) Bakery 
from Mr. and Mrs. Steven Jowano- 
vitz, who have operated it for nine 
and one half years. 


MISSOURI 

Fire of undetermined origin de- 
stroyed the interior of the City Bak- 
ery at Macon recently. Damage to 
the two-story brick building is esti- 
mated at between $6,000 and $7,000 
by the owner, Lawrence Love. 

The new Hampton Village Shop- 
ping Center in S. W. St. Louis, will 
incorporate two new retail bakeries 
in its area. The names of the bak- 
eries have not been announced. 

Joseph Wenzel is remodeling the 
bakery he purchased from Frank 
Haas in St. Louis. New show win- 
dows, retail cases and equipment are 
being installed. 

The E. K. Warner Bakery in St. 
Louis has been purchased by Wer- 
ner Zinn. 

The Gaal Bakery in St. Louis has 
been reopened by the owner, John 
Gaal. 

James A. Niccum has purchased 
the Hardt Bakery in St. Louis from 
Theodore Hardt. 


NEW YORK 


Elk’s Bakery, a modern retail bake- 
shop, has been opened by Rudolf 
Illg at 110 Washington Ave. in Endi- 
cott. 

The O’Rourke Baking Co. is plan- 
ning an addition to its plant in Buf- 
falo, which will cost approximately 
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Town Ctier 


— 


FLO U R 


Both millers and bakers, fortunately, are now 
free of government directives as to how their 
products shall be made. Both can give the 
buyer the finest that can be produced. And 
you Il find TOWN CRIER quality right at 
the top . . . and a powerful help in keeping 
your bread at its best. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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$300,000. Construction is scheduled 
to start next spring, according to 
Paul Robertson, vice president. 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New York 
City, has purchased a new truck to 
operate in Oklahoma. 

A permit to demolish the old Gess- 
ler Bakery building on Main St., 
Niagara Falls, has been issued by the 
office of the city building commis- 
sioner. 

A business name has been filed 
for the Fillmore Quality Bakery, 
Buffalo, by Joseph A. Sonczewski. 

An expansion and remodeling pro- 
gram, costing $19,500, has been 
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bakery at 1848 Clinton St., Buffalo. 
An addition, measuring 34x80 ft, will 
be constructed and the old structure 
will be remodeled. 

Freddie’s Doughnuts of Buffalo has 
reopened its Niagara Falls shop at 
425 Third St., which was closed be- 
cause of a lack of ingredients. 

A business name has been filed for 
the D. & L. Bakery, 424 Penora St., 
Lancaster, by Henry Geleszynski. 

Oestreicher Bakeshop, Inc., has 
been incorporated to deal in baked 
goods and pastries in the Bronx. Di- 
rectors are Zolten Oestreicher, Mor- 
ris Grossfield, Jr., and Edwin Greiner. 

The Oven Bake Shop, Inc., of the 


Bronx, has been dissolved, according 
to papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

Sunrise Baking Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in baked goods, with offices in Valley 
Stream, L. I. Directors are Milton 
Samis, Morris Schneer and Leonard 
J. Wechsler. 

S. K. Y. Baking Corp. has been 
formed to conduct business in New 
York City. Capital stock is $20,000, 
$200 par value. Directors are Irving 
Yanover, Alois Scherzinger and Emily 
Knizak. 

Milstein Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bak- 


launched by Vincent Maslanka in his 
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One reason why bakers are happy again 
with good white flours is because they can 
use plenty of milk—their most helpful 
added ingredient today. Flavor is richer— 
color better—grain texture finer—and con- 
sumers are better satisfied with quality. 
And bakers who use BOWMAN UPC* 
are happier still—for they know they also 
get full-volume loaves. Because BOWMAN 
UPC* nonfat dry milk solids is PRECONDI- 


*BOWMAN UPC nonfat dry milk solids, 
PRECONDITIONED with not more than 
1.25% specially treated cereal flour. 
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Gud Gowman says: => 
Consumers are mighty happy to see—and 
- taste — better quality again in bakers’ bread. 
TIONED for uniformly better baking results. 
Strong and normal fermentation is assured 
without excessive binding action—doughs 
handle smoothly through make-up—and 
proof up bold, well rounded in the pans. Of 
course they bake out uniform and beautiful, 
full-volume loaves. 
Specify BowMAN UPC*—and get all the 
helpful values out of the milk you use for 


better baking. 
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ery business in Brooklyn. Capital 
stock is $20,000, $100 par value. 
Directors are Frances Spodek, Ida 
Blessinger and Tillie S. Goldman. 

Stamford Bakeries, Inc., has been 
incorporated to conduct business in 
New York. Directors, each owning 
100 shares of stock, are Gus Peters, 
Paul Peters and Tessie Peters. 

Central Bakery, Inc., has_ been 
formed to conduct business in River- 
head. Authorized capital stock is 
$100,000, $100 par value. Directors 
are Edwin Lapham, Mary Ruskow- 
ski and Harold Ashare. 

Suncrest Bakeries, Inc., of Kings 
County, has changed its capital stock 
from 2,500 shares, 1,500 preferred 
at no par value, and 1,000 common 
at $1 par value, to 1,000, at $1 par 
value. Papers to this effect have 
been filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


J. W. Holkup and M. J. Otterberg 
are planning a bakery in Beulah. 

A permit for the construction 0! 
a $9,000 bakery has been granted to 
Frank K. Woodward of Walhalla 
by the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration. 


OHIO 

A five-gallon can of gasoline ignit- 
ed in the garage of the Schultze 
Baking Co. in Cincinnati recently, 
causing damage estimated at $300. 

Fire struck the garage of the Omar 
Baking Co. in Columbus recently, 
destroying 45 trucks and four pas- 
senger automobiles. Damage was 
expected to run to more than 
$110,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


A second story will be added to a 
section of the Continental Baking Co. 
in Oklahoma City to be used as a 
cake shop. The plant will be re- 
modeled. 

Parks Bakery in Ardmore has add- 
ed a new delivery truck to its equip- 
ment. 

Frank Pauly and B. H. Smith, 
owners of the Marvel Baking Co. in 
Miami, have purchased the Shipley 
Baking Co. in Muskogee from Wilson 
and Garvin Shipley. 

A refrigerator unit for a dough 
mixer has been purchased by E. H. 
Van Antwerp’s Bakery in Edmond. 

The Butter Krust Bakery in Okla- 
home City is installing new wrapping 
and slicing equipment. 


OREGON 


Kerby and Dale.Wallace recently 
opened Wallace Bros. Bakery in 
Baker. The new bakery is in the 
location formerly occupied by Henry 
Rapp’s Bakery. 

J. F. Hunter of the Cameo Bakery 
in Portland, was married recently to 
Yvonne Saxton of Dallas, Texas. 

A one-story 40x60 ft building to 
be used as a bakery will be con- 
structed by F. E. Beverly in Glac- 
stone. The building is estimated to 
cost $3,500 with an additional $250 for 
fixtures. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Rhea Bakery chain will open 
a food bar, retail bakery storeroom 
and a candy and novelty departmen! 
in the Union Bus Terminal in Pitts- 
burgh, according to Roy Rhea. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A charter was granted recently 
to Becker’s Bakery in Spartanburg 
to deal in bread, cake, cookies, etc. 
Capital -steck is listed at $350,000. 
Officers are T. W. Woodworth, presi- 
dent; A. B. Woodworth, vice presi- 
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THE PUBLIC’S ever-increasing interest in the 


With 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 


nutritional value of a// foods, makes it a “‘must” 
for you to enrich white bread and rolls because 
—bread represents 25% of the caloric intake of 
the nation. Every baking executive and em- 
ployee can now co-operate effectively with a 
program planned to increase baked goods con- 
sumption and improve national nutrition in the 
interest of better public health. 

Consult our Technically-Trained Baking Service- 
Men on matters pertaining to enrichment. 


Address Inquiries to— 
, Special Markets Division 
WintHRop WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 








HOW “B-E-T-S” HELP YOU 
PRODUCE MORE 
NUTRITIOUS BREAD— 


“B-E-T-S"’ is the quickest, completely 
disintegrating tablet and enables bakers 
to enrich bread accurately and uniformly. 


““B-E-T-S", the tablet method of bread- 
enrichment originated by Winthrop, has 
saved bakers millions of dollars. The 
proven performance of this method cs- 
sisted bakers in securing continuation 
of optional enrichment. 


“B-E-T-S" is the name of the first—the 
original bread-enrichment tablet. 


“"B-E-T-S" pioneered in accurate, eco- 
nomical bread-enrichment. 


UNIVERSAL acceptance of the tablet 
method of bread-enrichment is proof of 
its’ practicality. 





you can now enrich 10 loaves of bread for 
as little as the cost of wrapping 1 loaf. 
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dent, and T. W. Woodworth, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dorn’s Bakery in Pierre has been 
sold to a newly formed corporation, 
the Pierre Bakery, Inc. Frank L. 
Goldbers, secretary and treasurer, 
has assumed active management of 
the business. Mr. Dorn has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future. 


TEXAS 


Emanuel Breitbarth, Adolph Eisn- 
spruch and Norma Thompson have 
incorporated the Ritz Delicatessen 
and Bakery, Inc., to do business in 
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Dallas, with $20,000 authorized cap- 
ital stock. 

Albert Gonzels, W. J. Clouston and 
Henry W. Simon have incorporated 
the Western Biscuit Co. to do busi- 
ness in Lubbock, with $6,000 author- 
ized capital stock. 

Elmer A. Hubbs and Rosina 
Vaughn have incorporated the Dixie 
Cream Donut Flour Co. to operate 
a manufacturing business in Dallas 
with $25,000 authorized capital stock. 

A new wholesale bakery will be 
built at Port Arthur for the Fehr 
Baking Co. Cost of the plant will 
be $250,000. 

Construction has been started on 





BE PROUD OF YOUR JOE 
AS WE ARE © DF OURS... 
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CONSOLI IDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR.,,,,.,.GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


the $2,000,000 plant which the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. is building at 
Houston. The new plant will be ap- 
proximately three blocks long and 
one block wide, about twice as large 
as the firm’s present plant there. 

Mrs. S. J. Howard has remodeled 
and enlarged her bakery in Brown- 
wood, adding pie baking to her pro- 
duction of wholesale goods and two 
new trucks to the equipment. Mrs. 
Howard has been in the business 
for 20 years. 


VIRGINIA 


Williams Bakery, 3010 E. Marshall 
St., Richmond, which was shut down 
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because of shortage of materials, has 
been reopened. 

The Chequamegon Bakery in Wash- 
burn has established a new outlet for 
its products at Saussele’s Market 
in Ashland. 

New ovens have been installed in 
the Communitly Bake Shop in Wau- 
sau. Mr. and Mrs. Ray Gregory op- 
erate the shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Richter have 
sold the Quality Bakery in Ashland 
to the Herman Terharks of Anoka, 
Minn. The Richters: have operated 
the shop for four years. 

The Woods Bakery in Superior has 
been sold to Robert E. Connolly and 
his son, Robert E., Jr., by the Fred 
Michael family. The Michaels have 
operated it for 17 years. 

Ernie Pfister, owner of the Barton 
(Wis.) Bakery, has opened a bakery 
shop in Kewaskum. The goods are 
baked at the Barton plant. 


WYOMING 


John Manewal has sold the Mane- 
wal Bakery in Cheyenne to Harry C. 
Schleicher, former manager of the 
Holland Pastry Shop. The bakery 
was founded in 1887 by Charles 
Manewal and has been operated by 
the family ever since. 





BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
PLAN APRIL MEETING 


The next semi-annual convention 
of the Connecticut Bakers Associa- 
tion has been scheduled for April 
13-14 at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Charles Barr, secretary of the 
group. 
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While many strains of yeast can be used in brewing 
beer, only a special pure culture, with a family tree 
dating back for generations, is acceptable for making 
the world’s most popular beer— Budweiser. 
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Through selective breeding over a long period of time, 
a special strain of yeast has been developed which 
assures the purity, strength, uniformity and vitality 
bakers like in Anheuser-Busch yeast. 
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BIG BUSINESS 
a “utecasee-LPudth 


for GOOD YEAST is as essential in brewing the 
world’s most popular beer—BUDWEISER~— as it is in 
baking the world’s most popular food—BREAD. 


Here at Anheuser-Busch we manufacture many different types of products. But 
whether it be Diesel engines or Bakers’ Yeast... Freezing Cabinets or Table 
Syrup... Starch for coating paper of fine magazines or Proteins and Vitamins 
for adding years to your life—each is produced to the tune of a single purpose 
theme song, “Make it better—Make it better—Make it better.” 


We are proud of our Yeast business. Proud of the contribution our high quality 
Yeastis making in the production ofa better loaf of bread for Mr. and Mrs. America. 


Year after year, since 1927, we've watched the sales curve of our Yeast division 
climb. We are highly gratified that our products are so satisfactorily serving 
the great Baking Industry. 


Today, the tiny yeast cell is beginning to make another mighty contribution to 
better living. Under impetus of a greatly expanded research program, Anheuser- 
Busch scientists have already made discoveries of tremendous significance to 
the food and pharmaceutical field. 


Amino acid preparations, developed in Anheuser-Busch laboratories from 
special strains of Yeast and high in nutritional and therapeutic value, are being 
marketed through leading pharmaceutical houses for the benefit of mankind. 


Yes! The Yeast business is BIG BUSINESS at Anheuser-Busch. In 1947 we 
expect your business and our business to be bigger and better than ever 
before in history. 
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J. $. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Marks 
100th Year in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Pa.—J. S. Ivins’ Son, 
Inc., the oldest baking firm in Phila- 
delphia, recently celebrated its one 
hundredth birthday. 

In so doing, it became eligible for 
membership in the Centenary Club 
of Philadelphia, and like many of the 
168 members of the organization its 
background is one of family owner- 
ship through the years. No other 


city boasts of such a lengthy list. 


Job Ivins, descendant of an early 
Quaker City settler, acquired the 
business as a young man, built up 
its reputation locally, and through a 
series of expansion operations piloted 
it to national prominence. 

Mr. Ivins had only $50 for working 
capital back in 1846, and he had to 
borrow an unrecorded amount of 
money from John Allen to purchase 
the bakery of Lewis C. Buddy. The 


plant, along with most Philadelphia 
business houses of those days, was 
located near the Delaware River, just 
around the corner from the Betsy 
Ross House and only a few blocks 
from Independence Hall and historic 
Christ Church. 

At the time of acquisition the plant 
required only six to eight barrels 
of flour for daily operation, but two 
years later business had progressed 
to the point where facilities were 
entirely too small. Mr. Allen then 
asked for a partnership in lieu of 
repayment of the loan. He remained 
in business with Mr. Ivins until his 
retirement in 1864. 













IN QUALITY 


REX and CHARM are milled with 
the latest and most efficient production 
and control methods —to give maxi- 
mum results in the bakery. And al- 
ways they are produced while keep- 
ing in mind the long tradition of high- 
est quality that has characterized the 


products of this 
half a century. 


IN BAKING ACTION 


company for over 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The expanded plant was destroyed 
by fire in 1850, but insurance pay- 
ments were sufficient to build an- 
other plant with new machinery, 
which was then the most modern in 
the country. 

During the Civil War the bakery 
supplied fighting men with bread and 
biscuits, an undertaking which meant 
day and night operation and the 
consumption of 120 bbls of flour 
each day. 

Mr. Ivins purchased Mr. Allen’s 
share upon the latter’s retirement 
and turned active management over 
to his two sons, Eugene and Charles. 
The firm name was revised to J. S. 
Ivins & Sons. The boys followed the 
Ivins formula by using only pure in- 
gredients to turn out quality mer- 
chandise. 

After the death of the senior Ivins 
in 1884, and the retirement of broth- 
er Charles, Eugene carried on, trad- 
ing as J. S. Ivins’;Son. He purchased 
the Millward-Cliff Baking Co. on 
Broad Street, about a mile north of 
City Hall, and the Ivins plant has 
been located there since, absorbing 
adjoining properties as .increased 
business demanded expanded facil- 
ities. 

Name Changed Again 

The name of the firm underwent 
another slight change in 1913 when it 
became J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc.—a name 
which it still bears—upon the acend- 
ancy to the presidency of Howard 
S. Roberts, first cousin of Eugene 
Ivins. 

Ivins remained in family owner- 
ship until December, 1943, when it 
was purchased from the Roberts 
estate by Walter D. Kahn and his 
associates. Mr. Kahn is president 
and general manager. 

His policy is to continue the for- 
mula laid down by Job Ivins, which 
carried the business through wars 
and business depressions, although 
today Ivins cookies are appearing 
in modern packages. 

At present the Ivins company 
markets Gate House cookies, Short- 
nin Bread (oatmeal cookies) and 
Kiltie 5c packages. 





—-—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PRICE CHANGE REPORTS 
UNNECESSARY, OPA SAYS 


Washington, D. C.—It is no longer 
necessary to report price changes for 
commodities and services that have 
been decontrolled, the Office of Price 
Administration has reminded all lines 
of trade. 

The former reporting requirement 
was revoked, effective Nov. 19, 1946, 
OPA pointed out. 

Because of lack of information or 
misunderstanding, however, many 
businessmen have continued to re- 
port to OPA all price changes on 
various commodities or services upon 
which they had previously been re- 
quired to file such reports. 

Specifically, the revocation order 
provided that all requirements in any 
OPA regulation or order that a sell- 
er or buyer report to OPA the price 
he is charging or paying for a com- 
modity or service which has been ex- 
empted from price control were 
thereby revoked. 

An important rule that still re- 
mains in effect, however, is that all 
producers, processors and distributors 
and other sellers of any commodity 
under price controls are required to 
keep on hand for a year after date 
of decontrol of the commodity, all 
records, reports and other documents 
that they were required to maintain 
to the time of decontrol. 
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: RE oc cae a ae = that ISMERTA is a big help to a better 


Many quality-wise bakers have learned 


' : on loaf of bread. We claim no magic pow- 
*h a aia : mm : : oe ie aa ers for ISMERTA but we say, and we 


mean it: 


“ISMERTA is milled by master crafts- 
A aes ie ; ss | a 3 . men from the finest, selected wheats, 


chosen for their better baking qualities.” 


e LO U R ae s ‘te And bakers know that quality in flour 


shows up in better bread and smooth- 


or 3 ess Lycellen? haking results : z i er production operations. 
: 4 Guaranteed : 


THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. * 


y GENERAL OFFICE 
: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Sugar 





(Continued from page 30) 


continent of Europe has not yet 
reached the production levels at- 
tained just prior to the outbreak of 
war. For more than six years, coun- 
tries all over the world have 
had strict control of sugar and have 
achieved maximum distribution under 
the circumstances of scarce supplies. 
Extreme shortage necessitated the 
use of reserves in order to maintain 
even comparatively low ration levels. 
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Stocks in Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
the two principal supplying areas 
for the northeastern section of the 
United States have been reduced to 
a minimum. Thus, we begin the 
year 1947, as we did in 1946, with 
practically no old-crop sugar. This 
means that increased supplies in 1948 
are going to depend almost entirely 
on an increase in 1948 production. 
A production of 5,500,000 tons is 
projected in this report for Cuba 
in 1947. We believe this figure to 
be conservative in view of the sev- 
eral estimates we have used as ref- 
erence. It is not reasonable to ex- 


pect Cuban production in 1948 to be 
much better than in 1947. First, the 
1947 level is approaching the maxi- 
mum _ production which can_ be 
achieved in view of mill capacity and 
the limitations imposed by natural 
factors, such as favorable weather 
for grinding cane. A crop of be- 
tween 5,500,000 and 6,000,000 tons 
would be the maximum range for 
1948 and would probably be on the 
high side if all factors were not fa- 
vorable. Actually, plantings for 1948 
reported to us to date would not in- 
dicate much if any improvement in 
production over 1947. 





THE SHEEN OF FINER TEXTURE 


The sheen of finer texture in the slice is visual proof of better 


fermentation, and smoother working dough. For when you use 
HAKO-SHORT, “The Bakers Colloid,” in your doughs, the finer, 
widespread distribution of the shortening, better fermentation 


control and uniformly fine cell structure are bound to show up 


in the finer appearance of the finished loaf. 

Also the “humectant” effect of HAKO-SHORT keeps the loaf 
fresh feeling and soft much longer. Thus HAKO-SHORT /3. 
gives you all the quality improving effects in every dough. . 
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In the continental United States 
an increase is likely in the domestic 
beet area. On Oct. 28, 1946, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture announced an increase in the 
sugar beet guarantee payment of $1 
ton for the 1947 crop. This was done 
to assist growers in increasing the 
average of sugar beets to the maxi- 
mum level of 1,069,000 acres, or 
about a 15% increase over the 1946 
crop year acreage. It is the belief 
that, with this guaranteed average 
price of $14.50 ton, there will be 
considerable increases in acreage 
over 1946 provided that prices ro- 
ceived by farmers for competitive 
crops are not out of line. In other 
words, unless conditions change ma- 
terially, the support program of the 
government will be an encouraging 
factor. 

Production in 1946, according to 
the latest estimate of the beet sugar 
industry, will amount to about 1.- 
600,000 tons. An increase in 1947 oi 
at least 200,000 tons is possible ii 
average conditions prevail. 

In Louisiana, planting for the 1947 
crop has already been completed. 
According to trade opinion, acreage 
will be 5 to 10% higher than the 
1946 acreage. In 1938, production 
of sugar in Louisiana reached the 
record level of 491,000 tons. This 
level is more than 100,000 tons great- 
er than production of sugar in Louisi- 
ana in the last two years. 

To summarize, the support pro- 
gram of the government for the 1947 
continental crop is materially higher 
and should result in an increase in 
production. In fact, the present price 
level of sugar is encouraging for all 
areas supplying the United States. 

In Europe, a further increase in 
beet sugar production from the level 
of 86% of prewar indicated for this 
year is reasonable to expect, but 
will depend to a large extent upon 
the policy of their respective govern- 
ments, after they have taken into 
account their total food requirements. 

The production increases which 
are likely on the continent of Eu- 
rope and the sugar-producing areas 
in the Americas and Africa will not 
be sufficient to bring sugar produc- 
tion up to prewar levels until a sub- 
stantial recovery can be achieved in 
the Philippines, Java and Formosa. 
A loss of around 3,000,000 tons, or 
more, is represented by these three 
surplus producing areas. Consump- 
tion has increased in many countries, 
due to population growth and high- 
er consumer’ purchasing power. 
World stocks have been depleted, as 
previously indicated. Therefore, if 2 
better situation in sugar is to pre- 
vail, it is important that these areas 
achieve as rapidly as possible a re- 
habilitation of their sugar industries. 

In the Philippine Islands, rehabi!'- 
tation is progressing slowly. Pr:- 
duction this fall is estimated at 7(,- 
000 tons. Production in the fall of 
1947 for 1948 consumption in the 
Philippines probably will not be much 
more than 300,000 to 400,000 tons. 
This would leave only a small amount 
for export, since their local consump- 
tion needs will require a good purt 
of this’ production. 

The situation in Java is sligh‘ly 
more favorable since there may be 
some small stocks available when 
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BackIn THE Vineties 
CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL Standard” FLOURS ENJOY Today! 
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the political situation becomes sta- 
bilized so that sugar can be ex- 
ported. The war damage to the 
Javan sugar industry was not near- 
ly so complete as it was in the 
Philippine Islands and Formosa. 

Therefore, it does not appear that 
in 1948 there will be sufficient world 
sugar production to bring stocks 
and supplies available for distribu- 
tion up to prewar levels. 

Even if favorable circumstances 
were assumed for all sugar-producing 
areas of the world, it is difficult to 
anticipate a production level that 
could be considered as surplus. This 
does not mean that 1948 will be criti- 
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cally short in sugar, but it does ap- 
pear that full production will still 
be required in 1948. It may be that 
at least an approach to a normal 
production can be achieved. 


8—U. S. SUPPLIES FOR 1947 AND 
ADVISABILITY OF INCREASING 
U. S. RATIONING 


(a) U. S. Supplies for 1947 


Since the first meeting of the com- 
mittee to consider the sugar supply 
situation for 1947 and future years, 
actions of various kinds materially 
affecting the sugar situation have 
been numerous. Controls have been 


removed on practically all food com- 
modities except sugar and certain 
sugar substitutes. The decontrol of 
such a large part of the economy 
increases the difficulty of maintain- 
ing controls on sugar. In any event, 
the Second War Powers Act ends 
March 31, 1947, and unless some 
definite action is taken controls will 
end. 

With the temper of the whole 
country favoring decontrol, it seems 
improbable that the Congress would 
take action extending controls on 
sugar unless by so doing they felt 
that their constituents would get 
more sugar. In other words the Con- 





YOU CAN’T AFFORD 
TO BUILD .- ee eee 


If you can’t afford to build a new plant, 









under present high costs, how will you 


meet the competition of new, modern bakery construction and 


increased operating efficiency when it comes into your market? 


There’s only one answer we know—and that is to call in 


the W. E. Long Co. for a thoro survey and careful study of 


your requirements in your market. Behind them is forty years 


of experience in just such problems as yours. Their findings 


will lead to recommendations on which you may base your 


future program with confidence of successful operation, within 


the limits of your financial and managerial capacity. It will 


probably be the most profitable investment you ever made. 


g 
Dou 4 Delay any longer. It will cost you 


nothing to talk it over with the Long Company 
representative. Write us about your problems today ! 
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gress might well be expected to fa- 
vor decontrol of sugar immediately 
as the best method of getting the 
most sugar for the people of the 
United States in the shortest pos- 
sible time. It is for the express 
purpose of counteracting what we 
believe to be an erroneous impression 
—that decontrol now would provide 
more sugar—that we present figures 
which would seem to prove conclu- 
sively that we both can and should 
increase the ration level to all United 
States consumers in 1947, and should 
hold controls. This method, and the 
other steps we have recommended to 
this end, we. believe, will best stimu- 
late the earliest return to a condi- 
tion of self-supporting world produc- 
tion. It will, at the same time, avoid 
the speculative chaos of 1920. 

It should be remembered that, un- 
der the prevailing condition of short 
supply, much more effective distribu- 
tion can be achieved with controls 
than without them. Since there are 
practically no substantial stocks of 
sugar throughout the world today, all 
we would be competing for in a free 
world market would be distribution. 
It seems quite doubtful to this com- 
mittee that higher prices would make 
for either better distribution of sugar 
in the United States during 1947 
or more sugar for the United States 
consumer during that year. Specu- 
lative bidding for inventories would 
tend to take sugar away from the 
housewife and small business man 
rather than bring it to them. 

A major part of the 1947 crops 
are already planted, and _ higher 
prices cannot possibly bring in- 
creased supplies for that year from 
these areas. 

The current position of the United 
States may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


(Short tons) 
Estimated stocks, Dec. 31, 1946.. 1,600,000 
Continental beet and cane ..... 2,050,000 


MEE SSE AT CS5A5 4c 5 vs EKA ROD 


832,000 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 


850,000 
Total 5,332,000 
Less estimated year-end stocks. .—1,750,1)() 


Net available in 1947 
domestic areas 


from 
3,582,000 
The balance of United States re- 
quirements for 1947 must come, 
therefore, from other areas, princi- 
pally Cuba. The total allocable sup- 
plies from Cuba may be analyzed as 
follows: 











(Short ton 
Estimated stocks, Jan. 1, 1947... 290,01 
POGRCCION 1 TO4T occ cvcceeses 5,600, 00 
Ln, MES EERE CER RRO a ek 
Distribution of supplies: 
Local consumption .. 398,000 
PGS GXPOPtS «6... 600% 341,000 
PE Awidensanvenps 739,000 
Estimated stocks on Dec. 
7s Se 66 6b 60555 100,000 
Po |) Pereira -1,139 
Total allocable supplies ......... 4,651 


(b)—Advisability of Increasing U. *. 
Rationing 


United States civilian use of sugar 
in 1946 totaled approximately 5,- 
400,000 tons. This supply permitted 
only 60% to industrial users gener- 
ally, and 25 lbs to household con- 
sumers (15 lbs for household use and 
10 lbs for home canning). 

Each 5-lb increase to househo!d 
users requires approximately 37>,- 
000 short tons, raw value. Each in- 
crease of 10% of base to industrial 
users requires 320,000 short tons, raw 
value. Under the present outlook 
it is apparent that supplies of sug:r 
will not permit an increase in allo- 
cations until the second quarter of 
1947. Therefore, for the nine months 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect ‘tour 


No flour is milled with greater care from finer wheat 
than THORO-BREAD. More than just another flour 
—THORO-BREAD has that extra measure of baking 
value that has made its superior reputation over many 


years. 


Good location for superior wheat, a clean and efficient 
milling plant, a well-equipped laboratory ... we have 
all these facilities. But beyond that, too, we have a pride 
of craftsmanship, a determination to make THORO- 


BREAD “the perfect flour.” 
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period remaining in 1947, each in- 
crease of 10% of base would require 
only 250,000 tons. These two in- 
creases total 625,000 tons. 

Comparable allowances should be 
made for institutional and other us- 
ers. An additional 75,000 tons for 
this purpose should be included. The 
625,000 tons providing the increase 
level of 5 lbs to housewives and 10% 
of base to industrial users, plus the 
75,000 tons provided for institution- 
al and other users, establishes the 
over-all estimated increase of 700,- 
000 tons. 

It is the strong belief of the com- 
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mittee, as stated under. “Recom- 
mendations,” that a practical ap- 
proach to the problem indicates the 
advisability and necessity of grant- 
ing an increase of twice this amount; 
or in other words, we need an addi- 
tional 1,400,000 tons of sugar. This 
would bring the 1947 requirements 
to 6,800,000 tons for civilian use. 

We have not taken military re- 
quirements into consideration in this 
analysis as they are not large enough 
to be an important factor. 


Estimated total amount required to 
raise the ration level to 80% 
(average for the last three 
quarters of 1947) of base for in- 
dustrial users and to 35 lbs for 


housewives (5,400,000 plus 1,- 








BEOGOO) accviccccosevecssoeceee 6,800,000 
Amount available from domestic 

| Pe ear yea eee ers 3,582,000 
Amount required from Cuba .... 3,218,000 
Estimated total available from 

| ere rrr Pee Teer 4,651,000 
Less U. S. requirements ........ —3,218,000 
Amount remaining for allocations 

to U. K., Canada, Europe, and 

other Countries ....scscsccccnce 1,433,000 


We have no assurance that au- 
thority to control sugar will extend 
beyond March 31, 1947. Even if 
controls are.granted, it is going to 
be difficult to hold a tight ration 
when all commoditiies have been de- 
controlled. The matter of enforce- 
ment must be given attention. These 
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We think that Red Star Active Dry Yeast fits 


in your plans for 1947. We know a shop trial 


ACTIVE DRY YEAST e 
BAKING POWDER e MALT SYRUP e 


will convince you. 

It costs no more than Compressed Yeast 
(if as much). . . and bakers tell us it gives them 
bigger yields. For details, write to The Director 
Technical Service Department. 
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conditions strongly indicate that a 
ration program at anything close to 
the 1946 level cannot be maintained. 


9—ALLOCATIONS TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Of the total amount of 3,800,000 
tons in Cuba available for alloca- 
tion by the Combined Food Board 
(now International Emergency Food 
Council), 2,175,000 tons are being 
shipped for United States civilian 
consumption, and the balance of 
about 1,600,000 tons is going to for- 
eign countries. The position is tak- 
en that no firm commitments should 
be made at this time with refer- 
ence to allocation of 1947 supplies. 
This is because of the uncertainty 
which exists in the United States 
with reference to either the continu- 
ation of controls or the type of con- 
trol that can be enforced during 
1947, 

At this time, the supplies for 1947 
are not assured for most: of the 
countries of the world. Since there 
is a material improvement in Eu- 
rope and its fall production is un- 
der way, very few countries would 
be in an emergency position at this 
time. The. relative urgency of the 
sugar needs of countries other than 
the United States can be assessed 
when the European beet crop is fin- 
ished, when a fair appraisal of the 
1947 Cuban and Puerto Rican crops 
can be made, and when a few of the 
uncertainties in the United States 
regarding the type of control can be 
resolved. 

The allocations of 1946 were made 
at considerable sacrifice to American 
consumers and every effort should 
be made at this time to bring as much 
of the Cuban supplies to this coun- 
try as possible. The United States 
government has for many years been 
concerned with the economy of Cuba. 
The United States has taken 64.58% 
of Cuban exports for the nine-year 
average 1931-1940. The prices paid 
to Cuba by the United States con- 
sumer were greatly in excess of the 
prices paid for exports to other 
countries. 

The production of sugar in areas 
normally supplying the United States, 
which includes Cuba and the Philip- 
pine Islands, is expected to be 15% 
greater in 1946-47 as compared to 
the prewar average of 1935-39. Ex- 
cluding ‘the Philippine Islands, the 
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percentage increase is 32%, due to 
the increased production in Cuba. 

The extent to which the recovery 
of sugar production approaches pre- 
war levels, or the extent to which 
sugar production increases to sat- 
isfy the consumer demand in any 
given country, must be at some point 
a matter of responsibility of each 
country. Each must take the steps 
necessary to achieve the production 
level which the respective govern- 
ment decides is desired. To decide 
otherwise would be unfair to those 
countries who are making every ef- 
fort to bring sugar supplies up to 
the level desired since their efforts 
would be dissipated by the neces- 
sity of continuously sharing with oth- 
er countries supplies from the areas 
on which they are dependent. 

It is characteristic of the people 
of the United States to make vigor- 
ous efforts to achieve a result which 
they have decided upon. Since 1934, 
in fact since 1902, the United States 
has taken an active interest in the 
economy of Cuba and in the supplies 
of sugar in Cuba. This was ex- 
pressed in the Jones-Costigan Act 
of 1934, and later in the Sugar Act 
of 1937, as amended, and now in 
effect. The essential point is that 
no matter what effort is made or 
what costs are borne by the Ameri- 
can consumer, unless similar efforts 
are made by other countries, it seems 
apparent that we will be in short 
supplies for some time to come. 

It may well be that certain coun- 
tries would deem it wise to divert 
their efforts from a certain produc- 
tion level of sugar to other food com- 
modities, or to other national pro- 
grams. However, once a minimum 
emergency level has been passed, it 
must be left to them to decide the 
levels of sugar supply they wish to 
reach. These efforts are usually ex- 
pressed in the form of government 
planning, decrees, subsidies and oth- 
er positive actions to see that the 
production goals are achieved. 

The United States cannot be re- 
sponsible for the successful achieve- 
ment of these programs. We should 
give all possible aid. But in all fair- 
ness to them, they should be noti- 
fied of the position the United States 
is taking on sugar allocations so 
that they may plan their efforts ac- 
cordingly, in the light of local condi- 
tions and the desires of their re- 
spective governments. 

Our position against firm sugar 
allocations should be taken now. In 
any case, it is only fair to give no- 
tice as soon as possible what the 
sugar program for 1947 is likely to 
be. This is because in Europe par- 
ticularly beet sugar planting takes 
place in the spring of the year and 
is the basis of production for the 
fall. Since some of this production 
can be consumed in 1947, they shou'd 
have ample warning of the situation 
that is likely to face them. We 
know from experience that if one 
is put on his own, a greater effort 
will be made to satisfy one’s. wants 
than would be the case if there was 
a possibility that relief would come 
from other quarters. 

Many of the countries of Europe 
are accustomed to high prices for 
sugar. Sugar from Cuba at present 
prices is a good buy and the in- 
centive for production in Europe 
will come on'y from the fact that 
if they are to get additional sugar, 
they must produce it. 


10—SUGAR STOCKS, VISIBLE 
AND “INVISIBLE”* 


Stocks of sugar in the hands of 
primary distributors currently are ap- 
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proximately 500,000 tons below nor- 
mal. On Oct. 1, 1946, stocks were 
around 500,000 tons while the pre- 
war average (1935-39) was close to 
1,000,000 tons. The rationing pro- 
gram reduced both visible and “in- 
visible’ stocks to a minimum. On 
the basis of judgment, let us assume 
that a minimum of 300,000 tons would 
be required to partially fill the pipe- 
lines in the _ so-called ‘invisible’ 
channels. 

Thus, if decontrol of sugar should 
occur at this time, between 500,000 
to 800,000 tons would be needed to 
restore stocks to a normal position. 
In other words, effective distribution 


without some control would be ex- 
tremely hazardous at present since 
without control the current 5,400,000- 
ton level of consumption would mean 
in effect that consumers would ac- 
tually get a much smaller amount— 
or well under 5,000,000 tons. 
*NOTE: By “invisible” stocks _ is 
meant all inventories other than 
those held by primary distributors, 
such as inventories held by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers. 


11—PRICE SITUATION UNDER 
IMMEDIATE CONTROL 


The current wholesale price of re- 
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Added sales power through 
Vitamin Enrichment 


Bread is in a choice position to meet the heavy compe- 

tition ahead among food products, thanks to enrichment. 5 

But be ready to meet this challenge ... continue to feature & 

: enrichment ... let it help your product on the steep climb i 
j ahead in three ways... 


®@ it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 
“ENRICHED,” to feature on your wrappers. 


@ it supplies your customers with additional food 


values for better health. 


®@ it boosts your sales . . . enrichment has made 
more people buy more bread. 


And remember, the mechanics of bread enrichment are 
simple with ‘ROCHE’ SQUARE ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS, distributed by yeast companies. 


~ a 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 
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fined cane sugar New York basis is 
$7.60 cwt. Based on experience dur- 
ing the 20-year period 1920-40, the 
price of sugar under sudden decon- 
trol at present ration level would 
probably be as much as 20c lb whole- 
sale for a while. Under the present 
spot shortage conditions, the price 
might be higher than this. 

A supply level of 7,000,000 tons, 
or even possibly higher, would be 
required to prevent a rise in price 
that would be extremely disruptive 
to the economy of those industries 
using sugar, limiting their produc- 
tion. Of course, as supplies approach 


(Continued on page 58) 
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testing wheat for baking quality 
was once a pioneering step 


Time was when wheat was wheat—and 
bread was any kind of bread according 
to the latest crop. Building wheat re- 
serves and blending for uniformity from 
one crop season to the next, now an old 
story to the milling trade, once made 
industry news. 

Hand in hand with the spread of this 
practice came the testing of wheat sam- 
ples and blends for their bread baking 
quality. It is interesting to recall that 
Cargill was the first grain merchant to 
apply the pilot mill and test oven to the 


® OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 


problem appraising wheat values for its 
customers. 

The introduction of the bake test into 
grain trading is just one example of the 
alertness of the Cargill organization to 
the sort of innovations that make for 
progress. Through research, Cargill is 
constantly pioneering new methods to 
serve producers and processors of grain. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 





Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








ARrCHER-DANIE! 


MINNEAPOLIS 





J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


CCC COMMODITY SALES 
IN SEPTEMBER REPORTED 


Chicago, Ill. — Domestic sales of 
basic commodities owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. totaled $60,- 
691,000 in September, figures recent- 
ly released by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate. 

Sales of raw sugar to refiners made 
up $17,298,000 of this total; wool, 
$14,302,000; grain and grain prod- 
ucts, $13,776,000; fats and oils, $12,- 
893,000; cotton and hemp, $2,290,000, 
and tea, $42,000. 

Recorded domestic sales of agricul- 
tural commodities originally acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. un- 
der its price support program, or for 
its general supply program and gen- 
eral commodity purchase program, 
totaled $4,145,000 in September. 

Fruit and vegetable sales, largely 
“price support” potatoes sold for 
livestock feed or for industrial use, to- 
taled $4,019,000; special commodities, 
$72,000; cereal products, $33,000, and 
dairy products, $15,000. Relatively 
small quantities of poultry products 
and meat also were included in the 
total. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES UP 


Toronto, Ont.—Prices received by 
Canadian farmers for agricultural 
products at Oct. 15 averaged higher 
than at the corresponding date in 
1945 the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics reports. The index number of 
prices received for all products at 
182.5 was 7.0 points above the index 
number of 175.5 a year earlier. The 
average index number for 1935-39 
was 100. Higher prices for livestock, 
dairy products and poultry and eggs 
are chiefly responsible for increase. 
Grain prices are holding generally at 
levels similar to those of last year. 
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ONTARIO FEED DEALERS MEET 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Retail 
Feed Dealers’ Association held its 
annual conference in Toronto. recent- 
ly. This association is only two years 
old but is making rapid progress and 
promotional work is going on steadily 
under a permanent secretary. The 
recent meeting was largely attended 
by members and representatives of 
the grain and milling trades. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Weare always ready ~ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore «¢ Kansas City, Mo. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Lamar, Colo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DuSsT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
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W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CH BB & SON 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR U. Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Policies of this Donpeas United States Managers ’ ; itd 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, MIssouRI 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DCciNG’secrion oF THE UNITED STATES 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Country Elevators in 


Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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Sugar 
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the higher level the top price reached 
under decontrol would be lower. 
The United States has purchased 
the Cuban crop at an agreed basic 
price with provisions for adjustments. 
However, should ceiling prices ap- 
plicable to the sales of raw sugar 
in the United States be eliminated, 
the Cuban contract provides that 
Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
Cuban Sugar Institute will determine 
by mutual agreement the manner 


Ww, 
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of determining the price of sugar 
for the 1947 crop. This price would 
be based on the free sales of the 
sugar imported and sugar produced 
in United States continental areas. 
Should decontrol force renegotia- 
tions under present conditions, while 
the supplies in the United States 
are too far away from a normal 
amount, the free market price of 
sugar would be excessive. Stated 


in other terms, in a period of ex- 
tremely short supplies, the price of 
sugar increases at a higher rate than 
when the supplies are closer to the 
normal quantities. 

The situation that exists today fol- 


In Every Way Here’s 


ROUNDERS 


akers, looking to the goal 
of profits, have found the 


lows very closély conditions that pre- 
vailed following World War I. In 
January, 1920, 14 months after the 
armistice, all controls on sugar were 
ended. We are now 15 months past 
the close of World War II with very 
much the same conditions as pre- 
vailed after World War I. 


12—RATIONING AND PRICE 
CONTROLS 


The shortage in the deficit areas 
throughout the eastern half of the 
United States because of the very 
slim supplies available in 1946 and 
the competitive situation that would 
result if decontrol occurred would 





combination of American Divider, Rounder and Proofer to 


be the ideal team of make-up equipment. 


These famous American products have a long and proven record of 


smooth, accurate operation, exceptional operating convenience, attractive 


appearance and unusually low costs of production and maintenance. 


Regardless of size of bakery or production demands, there’s American equipment 
to exactly fit your needs. Write for proof of American's record of highest quality of design 
and construction and long, trouble-free life. 


1600 South Kingshighway Blvd. 





St. 


Louis 10, Mo. 
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precipitate chaotic conditions. There 
would not be enough sugar to supply 
all needs and many industrial users, 
housewives, institutional users and 
others would be unable to buy sugar 
except at abnormally high prices. 
This is the exact situation that should 
be avoided. The transition from con- 
trol to decontrol should be gradual 
and should be planned so as to avoid 
the situation that occurred follow- 
ing decontrol after World War I. 

The supplies available in 1947, if 
distributed on the pro rata basis of 
1946, would give to the United States 
probably about 6,500,000 tons. An 
additional 500,000 tons would in ef- 
fect be an insurance against exces- 
sively high prices. It is the judg- 
ment of this committee that this 
additional 500,000 tons would make 
the difference between excessively 
high prices and a price under free 
market conditions not too remote 
from the present ceiling level. It 
may well be that this additional 
500,000 tons would make the dif- 
ference between the necessity for 
rigid price controls and a more flexi- 
ble method of handling the sugar 
problem. 

No one expects 1947 to be a year 
of plentiful supplies, but it appears 
that the trend is in the right direc- 
tion and with world production at 
about a 32,000,000-ton level we are 
approaching the point when consid- 
eration will have to be given to abol- 
ishing controls. 

Whether right or not, in the United 
States the pace to get rid of controls 
has been accelerated by the recent 
actions of the government in this 
direction, and we should plan ahead 
to the time when sugar can be de- 
controlled. However, we have no as- 
surances that the Cuban crop will 
be as high as 5,500,000 tons, although 
estimates have been made at a high- 
er level. It is necessary, therefore 
to provide against the possibility that 
the crops will not turn out as fa 
vorably as now anticipated. 

In fact, the experience of the pas! 
two years shows that the early esti 
mates of the crops have been opti- 
mistic in practically all areas of sup- 
ply. There are many hazards asid 
from the uncertainties due to weath- 
er, such as bag shortages, strikes 
labor and material shortages, trans 
portation, fuel and other hazards. T: 
provide against this contingency 
some authority should exist in the ad- 
ministration for continuing the con 
trol of sugar beyond March 31, 1947 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

To replace 6 lbs of skim mill 
solids, it is necessary to use 21 lb 
of evaporated skim milk, and to de 
duct 15 lbs of water from your fo1 
mula. 
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Experience proves the fine baking qualities 


‘ of POLAR BEAR ... . backed by a record 
i of nearly half a century of high quality rep- 
“ utation. POLAR BEAR has an extra 


measure of value that will help you make 
better bread. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
—_ 1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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you want a flour which will stand 
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NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
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New York 17 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Objectives 












oon erchandisers 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Cc ce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











‘The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Flour Specialists frcefour® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN H]L.OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








‘ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB, 
Offices: ? 
New York City and San Francisco 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 











New York City 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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measures are sufficiently essential to 
the general welfare to justify assist- 
ance from the states or the federal 
government. 

This meeting is a recognition of 
the importance of research to solve 
the major problems in attaining 
more efficient transportation and dis- 
tribution of farm products. The Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 
calls, in Section 1, for “research re- 
lating to the improvement of the 
quality of, and the development of 
new and improved methods of the 
production, marketing, distribution, 
processing and utilization of plant 
and animal commodities at all stages 
from the original producer through 
to the ultimate consumer” as well as 
“research relating to the develop- 
ment of present, new and extended 
uses and markets for agricultural 
commodities and by-products as food 
or in commerce, manufacture or 
trade, both at home and abroad, 
with particular reference to those 
foods and fibers for which our ca- 
pacity to produce exceeds or may 
exceed existing economic demand.” 

In Section 204, it calls for “re- 
search and service work in connec- 
tion with the preparation for mar- 
ket, processing, packaging, handling, 


storing, transporting, distributing, 
and marketing of all agricultural 
products .. .” 


A committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives started to investigate 
the whole field of marketing farm 
products, and found it far too big 
a job for one committee. Congress 


therefore passed the research and | 


marketing service act to authorize 
greatly expanded research in this 
field. As you know, our regional 
laboratories have made a good start 
toward finding new uses or new out- 
lets for farm products. We need not 
only to continue and expand the phy- 
sical, chemical and engineering work 
involved in finding new outlets, but 
we need also a great deal more re- 
search on the economic and operat- 
ing problems that must be solved if 
these new uses or outlets are to be 
profitably developed. As we move 
on into the field of improving the 
transportation, processing and mar- 
keting of farm commodities, or prod- 
ucts derived therefrom, the oppor- 
tunities for profitable research be- 
come endless. Here, however, I 
doubt if I can do better than to 
refer you to the specific objectives 
listed under Title II of the Research 
and Marketing Act. 


Parity Formula Outdated 


Parity prices and incomes have 
long been a goal of farmers and 
their representatives, and in recent 
years this goal has been the basis 
for a great many of the action pro- 
grams of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Some of the more immedi- 
ate problems we shall have to face 
in the next year or two will grow 
out of the fact that the parity for- 
mula is out of date and badly needs 
revision—especially the relationships 
between commodities. 

Parity prices, or even 90% of par- 
ity, will result in the production of 
far too much of some commodities, 
and too little of others. Within the 
last week, I have called the atten- 
tion of agricultural committees of 
the Congress to the need for work- 
ing out some plan which will allow 
us to keep faith with farmers on the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 3 





Cliff H. Morris & Co. 





52 25 Beaver Street 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











YORK BOSTON} 
PHILADELPHIA : 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


’ Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFrEeacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘D1pLomaA,"' Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ; 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. “Coventry,” London 








Cable Address: “"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


C. E. FEAST & CO. | 


CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“‘Feastanco,” \. 
a Ae Soe inn Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LONDON, E.C.3 |  LivERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow DUBLIN BELFAST 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puiiip,”” Dundee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
“4 IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. |N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 





Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPUJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘*Matluch” 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Cable Address: ‘ Tos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘‘Locomotion,”” Rotterdam 





Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’. Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT : 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 
Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang,y Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 
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“Decided Advantages” in Cabinet 
Fermentation Shown by Studies 


Toronto, Ont.—Cabinet fermenta- 
tion, simply explained, is the boxing- 
in of sponges within a confined air 
space during the process of fermen- 
tation, and compared with the pop- 
ular method of open trough fermen- 
tation, a number of recently-con- 
ducted experiments have revealed 
“decided advantages” in cabinet fer- 
mentation. This opinion was ex- 


pressed by. Dr. Betty Sullivan, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
in a recent address to the Toronto 
Section of American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

Dr. Sullivan described a compara- 
tive experiment to assess the ad- 
vantages of cabinet fermentation in 
which a single, average formula was 
used with the following standard 





FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW a 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT <@ 


baking equipment; a water-jacketed, 
high-speed mixer (65 rpm); troughs 
45 ins long, 26 ins wide and 21 ins 
deep; divider; rounder; overhead 
proofer, and molder. The cabinet 
was built of plywood and fitted se- 
curely over the trough. A _ small 
glass window was provided so that 
the sponges could be easily observed. 
The maximum heights of the sponges 
were from 10 to 12 ins below the 
roof of the cabinet. Sponges were 
mixed for five minutes and taken 
from the mixer at 78° F. The room 
temperature was kept uniformly at 
80° F, and the humidity was main- 
tained quite constant. 
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Samples for gas analysis were tak- 
en approximately one inch above the 
sponge. The procedure for obtain. 
ing best bread results was used and 
the sponge was taken 30 to 45 min. 
utes after breaking time. The tem. 
perature of the sponges at maturity 
varied between 84° F. and 87° F, 
Doughs were mixed for two minutes 
after the cleanup and taken from 
the mixer at 80° F. Dough time 
was 10 to 15 minutes. 

For proofing, the temperature was 
94° F, the relative humidity 90% 
and the time one hour, 10 minutes, 
There was practically no difference 
observed in the rate of proof between 
cabinet and open doughs. One-poiind 
loaves were baked at 430° F. for 35 
minutes in a large rotary oven. Vol- 
ume was measured and reported as 
the average of eight loaves. 


Comparison of Sponges 


“Even when both temperature ind 
humidity of the dough room ire 
regulated,” said Dr. Sullivan, “the 
cabinet doughs always maintain tl:cir 
superiority. There was no difier- 
ence in volume, but a more uniform 
dough was produced in the cabinet 
process. No difference in the muin- 
ner in which the sponge came up 
was noted. The cabinet dou:hs 
claimed 2% greater absorption. ‘he 
sponges had finer and more uniform 
pores. 

“However, the outstanding difier- 
ences between cabinet and open 
sponges is in the machining. C:bi- 
net doughs are drier, more pliable 
and extensible, and machine more 
smoothly with less dusting flour,’ she 
said. “The bread from the cabinet 
doughs was of a better quality t!an 
the bread from the open doughs, 
mainly due to more uniform, fier 
grain and thinner cell ‘walls.” 


There are a number of other {ac- 
tors which determine differences in 
dough quality, Dr. Sullivan continued. 
One of these is the atmospheric (if- 
ference above the sponge for the 
30- to 45-minute period between ‘he 
breaking time and the time of re- 
mixing. A gas analysis shows tliat 
little or no carbon dioxide is re- 
leased until the sponge breaks. In 
a cabinet the carbon dioxide lcvel 
reaches approximately 20%. within 
five minutes after the break anc is 
maintained or increased from tiiat 
level during the remaining 25 to 40 
minutes, resulting usually in a con- 





As fine a flour as you 
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cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 























» NEW "SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD — 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


cod UL 





a ERCHANT. ‘MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
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port Flours. 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 












6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








































$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 

























TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwrts. 
PORTLAND . OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 








Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 







Direct Exporters 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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centration of 20 to 35% carbon di- 
oxide above the sponge. 

When a cabinet is not used, the 
air circulation, the size of the fer- 
mentation room and the number of 
sponges being fermented all affect 
the amount of carbon dioxide pres- 
ent above the sponge, Dr. Sullivan 
said. If the fermentation room has 
a low ceiling, if there is only slight 
air circulation, or if there is little 
space relative to the weight of dough 
being fermented, there will be rela- 
tively more carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere than would otherwise be 
the case, that is from 5 to 10%, she 
explained. 
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When open sponges are ferment- 
ed in a room where the humidity 
is under 70%, the sponge takes a 
longer time to break and the break- 
ing time is in direct relation to the 
relative humidity, she said. In both 
the open trough and cabinet fermen- 
tation methods, the doughs broke in 
practically the same time with hu- 
midities above 75%. 

“After comparing cabinet and open 
sponges,” stated Dr. ‘Sullivan, “the 
only factor determining the differ- 
ences in dough properties was the 
concentration of gases above the 
sponges, between the breaking time 
and the time of remixing. Differ- 


ent gases were tested over the cabi- 
net sponges to determine the results 
of their presence on the sponges. 
When oxygen was used in the cabinet 
the sponge was coarse, sticky and 
dead and the taste was flat, and total 
absorption 4% less. When nitrogen 
was, used, absorption at the dough 
stage was even less than with the 
cabinet sponge fermented in the at- 
mosphere containing excess oxygen 
and there was 7% less absorption 
than regular cabinet sponge. The 
resulting loaf was of a gummy tex- 
ture and very poor aroma, taste and 
flavor.” 

By introducing a higher concen- 
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Baked goods that look as luscious as they 
really are, sell faster and you sell more. 

Nothing goes further to give coffee 
cakes that ‘‘added attraction” than Swift’s 
Brookfield Frozen Egg Yolks—for richer 
color, melt-in-the-mouth tenderness 
and extra flavorful quality. 


Swift’s Brookfield Frozen 


Yolks—highly fluid, with 


“ 2g nd / H/ take that coffee 


cake too, please: 


up extra sales. 
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sugar added—“‘‘take to”’ your mix like 
magic. Packed in tin for quick defrosting 
and easy handling, they give you top 
volume and superior ‘‘keeping”’ quality — 
plus the irresistible eye-appeal that rings 
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REPORTS ON RESEARCH—A num- 
ber of recently-conducted experi- 
ments have revealed “decided ad- 
vantages” in cabinet fermentation, 
according to the report given by Dr. 
Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, in a recent address 
to the Toronto Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists. “The outstanding difference be- 
tween cabinet and open sponges,” 
Dr. Sullivan reported, “is in the ma- 
chining.” 





tration of carbon dioxide over both 
open and cabinet sponges, a “very 
desirable effect’? was achieved with 
resulting excellent machining quali- 
ties, she said. 

“One great advantage of cabinets 
lies in their ability to control hu- 
midity in small shops having no well- 
regulated fermentation room,” Dr. 
Sullivan said. “The ideal cabinet 
should be 10 to 12 ins above maxi- 
mum height of dough. If too low a 
ceiling is provided, the gases have a 
tendency to spill over the edge of 
the trough. Also cabinets effect 





WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


. 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mititne Co., Inman, Kan. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








“RUSSELL'S BEST” 

‘**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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‘LA GRANGE 
FLOURS.. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


> , * * * 








This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


: For a finer, whiter, tastier loaf 
3 


... you'll find these STAR 


flours a real help. They are 


n, skillfully milled from the choic- se 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS mites 


est wheats. 


* * * 


Ch The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
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. B. A. ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago For Over Fifty Years... 
: - MILLERS OF 
; © WHEATand RYE ® Mine's Soke 
- ' FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR KING’S BEST 
Bes EXCELSIOR 
66 2 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- ou ° . 
Diamond D” =: Pang Sees mera org rid, ... Made in Minnesota 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated H. H. Ki Fl Mills C 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING - fi. ANG Fiour Millis UOmpany 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
McVEIGH 2 CO. 
: DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
_ 15 WEST 10th ST. * KANSAS CITY 6, MO. d 
ae ALL Baked ot s 
6é 93 uf F er 
BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS ng ebendable g- Come Out 6° 
1863-1946 ‘or nearly half a Century “4 : 
J FLOUR 2,000 SACKS . Ceres Proven Flours shee 
- i ol a Vt a RED RIVER MILLING CO 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 1500 Cwt. Daily » FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
ENRICHED 
| pee 926 HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS FLOURS 
For Bakers Quality has been a habit at Acme 
_! A Modernized Flour for the Baker The Morrison Milling Co. aa ~~ a a a rae 
— CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. Denton, Texas SS") where have come to depend on 
El Reno, Okla. Emphatically Independent cs Acme’s three leading bakery flours. 
| King Milling Company = (“four Pisin ‘and Self-Rising 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN Successful- Millers for Fifty Years OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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some degree of temperature control 
in rooms where the temperature is 
below or above the temperature of 
the sponge. Since many small and 
medium size shops have inadequate 
control of temperature and humidity, 
the use of cabinets to effect some 
means of control of these impor- 
tant factors is of great value. Hu- 
midity, for ideal conditions, must 
be between 70 and 90%—under 70% 
the sponge doesn’t break as evenly.” 

Dr. Sullivan used a series of slides 
throughout her talk to illustrate the 
data that had been compiled during 
her research work with cabinet fer- 
mentation. 
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Carpenter Baking Co. 
Celebrates 75th 


Year in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wis.—One of the old- 
est bakeries in the country, the Car- 
penter Baking Co. of Milwaukee, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary on Dec. 14 with a banquet at 
the Hotel Schroeder. All members 
of the organization and their fami- 
lies were guests at the occasion. 

W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, long-time friend and associate 
of the Carpenters, was guest speaker 
at the banquet. He paid tribute to 


the ideals and achievements that 
have marked the 75 years of prog- 
ress of this institution, continuously 
under the management of the Car- 
penter family. 

Matt Carpenter reviewed the high- 
lights of the company’s history since 
its founding by his father, Michael 
Carpenter, and he especially compli- 
mented the employees for their loyal 
support of the company’s policies and 
ideals throughout the years. 

Joseph M. Carpenter, a grandson 
of Michael Carpenter and now presi- 
dent of the company, presented bo- 
nus checks and a year’s hospitaliza- 
tion insurance policy to all employees. 








These Days... 


The bread buyer is in the 


driver's seat again. Tired 
of war-shoddy merchandise, 


she is looking for quality. 


SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR ...can help you mightily in giv- 


ing her the 
quality. 


that will keep your loaf the 
leader in your market. 


It helps build the 


kind of customer satisfaction 


best in bread 








Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage — 3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 
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Carr-Consolidated 
Plans to Enlarge 
Advertising 


Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co.,, 
fourth largest unit in the cracker and 
cooky field and successor by merger 
to the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and the Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co., Chicago, Ill., will spend ap- 
proximately $600,000 in an enlarged 
1947 advertising program which calls 
for more extensive use of newspa- 
pers, trade publications, radio broad- 
casts and outdoor displays, J. B. Carr, 
president, has announced. The ac- 
count is handled by Lynn-Fieldhouse, 
Wilkes-Barre advertising agency. 

The coming year’s schedule calls 
for the use of space in 75 daily news- 
papers serving the direct sales area. 
In addition to the markets already 
established by the individual com- 
panies around Chicago, in eastern 
Pennsylvania, southwestern New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, northeastern Georgia, 
southwestern Virginia and the cen- 
tral Illinois territory centering 
around Peoria and St. Louis, Mo., the 
new program will be extended to in- 
clude Milwaukee, Wis., and the north 
shore towns between Milwaukee and 
Chicago; the Detroit area, including 
northwestern Ohio and the Greater 
Boston area. 

-To be maintained on a consistent 
schedule, the newspaper advertising 
will continue the use of the stylized 
illustration and copy themes estab- 
lished by the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co. 
in recent years. As in previous years, 
space will be utilized in the regular 
retail food trade publications, sup- 
ported by specially created point-of- 
sale display material and dealer 
helps. The trade character, ‘Cookie 
Carr,” originated two years ago, will 
continue to be featured in all adver- 
tising and packaging as a distinctive 
identification for the product and 
the brand. 

Carr-Consolidated’s outdoor adver- 
tising program calls for a total of 
800 24-sheet poster boards located 
strategically throughout the entire 
direct sales area covered in the past 
years. Additionally, this will be sup- 
ported, in the Boston, Toledo and 
Chicago areas by three-sheet posters. 
Both poster programs are on a full 
12-month schedule. 

Radio advertising is being extended 
into the enlarged direct sales area 
over an increased number of sta- 
tions, including the 50,000-watt sta- 
tions, WBZ Boston, WCAU Philadel- 
phia, WBT Charlotte, N. C., KMOX 
St. Louis, and WBBM Chicago, as 
well as numerous smaller stations. 
Radio programming has been planned 
for 30 minutes weekly, with two 
transcribed 15-minute shows’ each 
week. 
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PRODUCTION OF NONFAT 
MILK SOLIDS DECLINES 


Chicago, Ill—Production of non- 
fat milk solids for October, 1946, 
was 29,060,000 lbs, a decline of 9% 
from the same month in 1945, ac- 
cording to a report by the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc. For the 
first 10 months of 1946 production 
was down -1% from the same period 
last year, the report said. 
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ESTABLISHED 


a Symbol of 
Satisfaction 


Hrene’s A MARK OF 
bread baking satisfaction. Only 
flour of superior baking values, 
based on the careful milling of 
better wheats, bear this 70-year- 
old IMPERIAL crest. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Another Superior T. H. SHerwoop, Vice President and General Manager 


Brand—VELVET GREAT BEND, KANSAS 














“| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 


~ Quaker Bakers Flour!” 














The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 





The Quaker Qals Ompany 


ya Sy CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


WHEAT FLOUR i le ills at: i ; St. a 
INSTITUTE me Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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World 1946-47 Sugar Output 
12% Above Last Year’s Crop 


Washington, D. C.—World produc- 
tion of beet and cane sugar for 1946- 
47 is estimated at 30,000,000 short 
tons, raw value, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This is 12% more than the 26,700,000 
tons produced in 1945-46, but 14% 
less than the prewar (1935-39) av- 
erage of 34,700,000 tons. 

A sharp recovery of beet sugar 
production in Europe, and favorable 


sWVCCeésS 


Fas See 


conditions for sugar beet and sugar 
cane planting and growing in North 
America and the West Indies have 
been chiefly responsible for the rise 
in world sugar output in 1946-47 
compared with the previous season, 
the department’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations reports. 

It is estimated that if there were 
no rationing controls, the world 
would require, at present prices, 


O F 


WARD BAKING COMPANY 


AMERICAN 


about 5,000,000 more tons of sugar 
in 1947 than is likely to be avail- 
able. Despite the indicated increase 
of 3,300,000 tons in the world’s pro- 
duction, North America and western 
Europe, the principal importing areas, 
are likely to have available only 
1,000,000 tons—or 10%—more than 
the 10,900,000 tons recommended to 
those areas in 1946. 

As was the case last season, it 
wi:l not be possible in 1946-47 to 
increase world supplies of sugar for 
consumption by drawing on carry- 
over stocks, since such stocks have 
been reduced to minimum operating 
levels. 


BUSINESS 





AKERIES first became ‘“‘snow-white temples of cleanliness” when the Ward Baking 


Company built a radically different, modern bakery in Pittsburgh. That was 1903, the 


beginning of a long string of “firsts” for Ward. First, in 1908, to install a successful travel- 


ing oven in the United States... First in 1911, to abandon horse delivery . . . First, also in 


1911, to make bread untouched by human hands from flour to dealer’s counter . . . First to 


wrap bread on a large scale, and carry the cycle of protection from flour to home. 


These are but a few of Ward’s many “firsts”... another example of the way in which Ameri- 


can initiative and industry has brought the best there is to every American citizens’ door. 










| WARD'S | 
TIP-TOP 


HOW WARD BAKING 


COMPANY USES RIEGEL 
FUNCTIONAL PAPERS 
Ward Baking Company is one of Riegel’s old- e 


est customers in the baking field, The Tip-Top 
Bakers have long realized that all the baked-in 
goodness of their bread and cake must be 
carefully preserved right through to the house- 


FOR 





wife’s pantry. Many Riegel Papers . . . plain or 
printed, waxed orcoated, transparent or opaque 
...are used by the Tip-Top Bakers for ap- 
pearance, economy and functional protection. 


FUNCTIONAL 


el 





PACKAGING 
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RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION «+ 342 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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OPA Revises 
Sugar Allotments 
in 30 Counties 


Washington, D. C.—To provide for 
shifts in population, the Office of 
Price Administration last month, 
prints its absorption by the Office 
of Temporary Controls, increased 
sugar allotments for the first quarter 
of 1947 to industrial users serving 
25 counties and decreased allotments 
to those serving eight counties. No 
appreciable change will be made in 
the total sugar granted industrial 
users. 

The action was designed to pro- 
vide consumers in 33 counties with 
a more equitable share of products 
made with sugar. The _ industrial 
users that are affected by the meas- 
ure are provided with changed ad- 
justment percentages to be applied 
to their basic (percentage of sugar 
base) allotments. A listing of the 


changes follows: 
Change 
New Old in « 

States & counties factor factor point 
Alabama— 

SOMOTHONR 202 6sses 10 0 +10 
California— 

a ee 30 15 +15 

GION bh acsceveses 10 0 +1 

Los Angeles ..... 30 20 +19 

Mendocino ....... 10 0 +14 

Sacramento ...... 20 15 

San Joaquin ..... 30 20 

WOMOMIS 250 cb 60a 20 0 2 

Stanislaus ....... 10 30 +19 
Florida— 

DEE, Steet tawrees 30 20 +19 
Georgia— 

ME (4-06 d:0:6.8:3.0. 00-8 50 20 +30 

|. eee eee ee 10 0 10 
Illinois— 

Champaign ...... 10 0 +10 
Kentucky— 

GOROCNOR sc cccess 10 15 - 
Louisiana— 

a Sea 15 0 
Michigan— 

ee 10 0 
Mississippi— 

| Ere res: 10 0 
Missouri— 

bo 0 20 
Nebraska— 

DAMMCABIOF .ccess 20 0 +20 
Nevada— 

WRUNG. 662 ce cess 30 20 +10 
Oklahoma— 

Texas county .... 10 0 +10 
Oregon— 

| ee eee 20 0 +20 
South Carolina— 

BROEEOW 8 Sacee cae 0 15 
Tennessee— 

ME eb e466 bSsse 10 15 
Texas— 

ee 50 10 +40 

Hutchinson .. 5 

Jefferson 





WE srstscecss BF 20 
Virginia— 
Dinwiddie ....... 0 15 
Ind. City of 
Williamsburg ..120 210 0 
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WFO 130, COVERING 1945 
PEANUT CROP, TERMINATED 


Washington, D. C.—The Depar'- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the termination of War Food Order 
130. This order provided for the 
purchase, sale and use of all farm- 
ers’ stock peanuts from the 1945 
crop which were allocated to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for distribu- 
tion to food processors, candy manu- 
facturers and manufacturers of pea- 
nut oil. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


“What bread men break is broke 
to them again.”—John Taylor. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kars. 
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striz 
a. For the future, too, GOLDEN 
| ad- 
— LOAF will always be the big 
4 the e e ° 
~~ value in uniform, strong, fine 
‘si spring wheat flours. 
C I d ] f 
+10 TENNANT 6&6 HOVT COMPANY 
. &j AKSE c@~rervy , MINNBSBOTA 
| Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
$35 ALsO SEMOLINAS 
7 CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 
— CROOKSTON, MINN. 
= Exceptional Bakery Flours 
par' TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
Ince 
onved THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Sam ABILENE, KANSAS 
19.15 Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
Pan 
lanu 
pea SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 
mes Long Distance Telephone 32 
add Cable address—“Smithstalk” 
a J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 












SUNNY 
KANSAS 












You'll like the way SUNNY 
KANSAS performs in your 
bread doughs ... and the 
subtle, wheaten taste it im- 
parts to your loaf. This 
superior flour is milled par- 
ticularly for bakers from 















choicer wheats of proved 
baking value. 


—ar,, 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 



















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 

4 OWNER 

: MANAGED 


e 
~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner DOBRY’S BEST 
and 
Family Flour De Luxe BEST OF THE WEST 






THE CRETE MILLS DOBRY FLOUR -MILLS, Ine. 


CRETE, NEB. YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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Produced in One of America’s Most Modern Milling Plante 








JOINS VERNON C. USHER, INC.— 
Oliver S. Otting was recently ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of 
Vernon C. Usher, Inc. Mr. Otting 
has been associated with the bakery 
allied trades. for more than 20 years. 
Prior to joining the Usher organiza- 
tion, he was associated with the 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co. and for 
12 years previously he was connect- 
ed with Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He has 
also served as vice president and 
program chairman for the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. 





ALEX CHROMY ELECTED BY 
MILWAUKEE RETAIL GROUP 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Alex Chromy, 
operating Chromy’s Bakery, was re- 
cently elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Retail Bakers Association to 
succeed Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry 
Shops, who completed his second 
term. Mr. Chromy, with other offi- 
cers elected at the December meet- 
ing, will be inducted at the associa- 
tion’s January meeting which will be 
featured by an installation dinner. 

Other officers elected were Russell 
Fader, Fader’s Bakery, vice president 
to succeed Eric Dobke, who declined 
re-election; Kenneth Gross, Gross 
Bakery, financial secretary; Nic 
Schmidt, Schmidt’s Bakery, corre- 
sponding secretary, and John Bohren, 
Bohren’s Bakery, treasurer. The last 
three officers were re-named. 

Retiring President Vann and Tom 
Strupp were elected to represent the 
association on the board of governors 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
on which the new president also 
serves. 
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A. F. PLANITZER HEADS 
PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A. F. Planitzer, 
Planitzer Bakery, was elected presi- 
dent of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
at the December meeting of the 
group. 

L. J. Dudt, Dudt’s Premier Bakery, 
was named vice president; James 
Kennedy, treasurer, and E. A. Dor- 
ner, Dorner Bakery, financial sec- 
retary. 

Elected directors were: Paul M. 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shops; Wen- 
dell Fleckenstein, Potomac Bakery; 
P. M. Kunst, Kunst Bakery; Gustavo 
Maseizik, Maseizik’s Bakery. 

The “27th Annual Year Book” was 
distributed by the association and 
a vote of thanks was given the edi- 
tor, A. F. Planitzer. 
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"DAIRYLEA’ 
ees 


@ ror @ 


Use at least 


6% DAIRYLEA* 


Non-fat Dry Milk Solids 
in your bread and you get 
these 6 advantages: 

1—Flavor 

2—Nutrition 

8—Texture 

4—Appearance 

5—Color 

6—Better Keeping 

Qualities 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MACHINERY AND OVENS 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW Y RK 





; ’ Executive Offices: 
NATIONAL Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
GRAIN YEAST 800°Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
CORPORATION Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N, Damen Ave., Chi, il. 
Pres. New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1. C., N.Y. 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 








Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 





] 
Quality Flours 
Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Howard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
.» + Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
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HE modern plane is an appropriate symbol for AMERICAN 
flours. The scientific knowledge, care and fine craftsmanship that 
go into building American planes are fully matched by the skill and 
devoted attention we give to producing AMERICAN flours—AMER- 


ICAN ACE, AMERICAN BOY, AMERICAN GIRL. You’ll find 
them tops. 








Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sack O 
io Sa erican Flours. inc. 


is 
— Grain Storage 

— 1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
L 


President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Lake Wheat Traffic 
Hits Eight-Year 
Low in Canada 


Winnipeg, Man.—Shipments of Ca- 
nadian wheat by lake from the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead ports of Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, from the open- 
ing of navigation to Dec. 14, 1946, 
amounted to only 147,000,000 bus, the 
smallest lake movement since 1938. 
Lake shipments of all grains this sea- 
son amounted to a little more than 
239,600,000 bus, the smallest since 
1942, when only 211,180,000 bus of all 
grains were cleared from the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead ports. 

The 1946 wheat movement of 147,- 
000,000° bus, compares with 344,000,- 
000 bus moved down the lakes in 
1945. In 1944, 304,200,000 bus 
moved out of the Canadian Lakehead 
by lake boat. In 1938 lake shipments 
of Canadian wheat totaled between 
130,000,000 and 135,000,000 bus. 

The 1946 lake shipments of all 
grains amounting to 239,600,000 bus, 
compares with 483,400,000 in 1945, 
and 455,900,000 bus in 1944. Lake 
shipments of all grains in 1940 and 
1942 amounted to 206,000,000 and 
211,100,000 bus, respectively. In 
both of those years, however, wheat 
clearances by lake were between 
174,000,000 and 179,000,000 bus. 

Coarse grain clearances from Ca- 
nadian Lakehead ports were quite 
small in 1940, 1941 and 1942, with 
the best total for any one of the 
three years being less than 35,000,- 
000 bus. In 1943, however, coarse 
grains from western Canada moved 
in record volume down the Great 
Lakes to eastern Canada and Unit- 
ed States destinations. These ship- 
ments reached a record high of 151,- 
600,000 bus in 1944 and were roughly 
12,500,000 bus more than the move- 
ment in 1945. In 1946 the coarse 
grain lake movement amounted to 
92,600,000 bus. 
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VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLY 
WELL BELOW YEAR AGO 


Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat at the close of 1946 
totaled roughly 152,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 187,000,000 at the close of 
1945. Durum wheat included in the 
above totals amounted to 5,194,000 
and 3,133,000 bus, respectively. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat only to overseas destinations 
from Aug. 1, 1946, to the close of the 
calendar year, amounted to slightly 
more than 60,000,000, compared with 
approximately 147,000,000 bus for the 
same five-month period a year ago. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat to 
country points, however, are far 
ahead of the corresponding figures for 
a year ago, and for the first five 
months of the current year, August 
to December inclusive, roughly 233,- 
000,000 bus have been marketed by 
farmers in western Canada. This 





compares with roughly 168,000,000 
bus in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Commenting on the export move- 
ment in its latest review of the wheat 
situation, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics says: “While quite sub- 
stantial exportable wheat surpluses 
exist in Canada and the United 
States, much difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in both countries in mov- 
ing the grain to export positions. 
Stocks in all forward positions were 
drained off during the first half of 
1946 to meet the famine emergency 
in Europe and elsewhere. As a re- 
sult, much valuable time had to be 
consumed in moving stocks of new 
crop grain into export positions. The 
situation has been further aggravated 
by strikes and other transportation 
bottlenecks which have slowed down 
movement of grain from country 
points through to the seaboard. 

“In the United States the mari- 
time strike delayed ocean shipments, 
and in both Canada and the United 
States it is considered doubtful 
whether sufficient grain-tight box- 
cars are available to keep grain mov- 
ing to the ports in the volume re- 
quired to meet export programs. 
With the official closing of navigation 
on the Great Lakes on Dec. 12, an 
added burden was thrown on the rail- 
ways until the lakes are open again 
in the spring.” 
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JOSEPH PILLMAN ASKS FOR 
MORE FLOUR FROM CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Joseph H. Pillman, 
Pillman & Phillips, London, Eng., and 
representative of the British Minis- 
try of Food, who is visiting the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, was in Toron- 
to on Dec. 27. While here Mr. Pill- 
man met Ontario flour millers and 
stressed the urgent need of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for more flour, not only 
for her own requirements but to en- 
able her to take care of the hungry 
peoples of other countries. Rice con- 
suming countries are facing a short- 
age of that product and now have to 
turn to wheat flour to keep from 
starvation. 

Mr. Pillman said the United King- 
dom would like to go back to 80% 
extraction flour and also would like 
to de-ration bread but the supply pic- 
ture is such that it is impossible to 
do so and unless further flour is 
forthcoming the British will be 
obliged to reduce their bread ration 
from 9 oz per person per week to 
7 or possibly 6 oz. Canadian mills 
are, therefore, requested to do every- 
thing possible to offer additional 
quantities of government regulation 
flour for shipment in January, Feb- 
ruary and March. 

Mr. Pillman’s remarks were taken 
to mean that the export outlook for 
Canadian flour for at least the dura- 
tion of the U. K.-Canadian wheat 
agreement is bright. 

Mr. Pillman has already visited 
Winnipeg and Minneapolis and from 
Toronto went to Montreal and Ot- 
tawa. He will make a return call in 
Toronto later this month. 








Wheat Carryover in 
Canada Dec. 1 Set 
at 238,400,000 Bus 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in a recent sur- 
vey estimated that on Dec. 1, 238,- 
400,000 bus of Canadian wheat re- 
mained available for export or carry- 
over at the end of the current crop 
year on July 31, 1947. This compares 
with a total of 256,600,000 bus avail- 
able on Dec. 1, 1945. 

This year’s estimated surplus as of 
Dec. 1 is arrived at after deducting 
export clearances of wheat and flour 
from Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 inclusive, 
of 75,300,000 bus and estimated do- 
mestic requirements for the 1946-47 
crop year of 175,000,000 bus from a 
total supply of 488,700,000 bus. The 
latter total was made up of 69,900,- 
000 bus carried over in all positions 
on July 31, 1946, together with the 
1946 wheat crop for all Canada es- 
timated at 418,800,000 bus. 
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NOVEMBER WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS 25,000,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian exports of 
wheat and flour in terms of wheat 
are reported by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics to have 
amounted to 25,000,000 bus during 
November. This brings total ship- 
ments for the first four months of 
the crop year to 75,300,000 bus, com- 
pared with 153,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding crop 
year. The total quantity of wheat 
remaining in Canada on Dec. 1, 1946, 
was 238,400,000 bus as against 356,- 
600,000 on the corresponding date of 
1945. 

The bureau states that export 
movement this winter will be limited 
largely by the facility with which 
the railways can move grain from 
country points to the coasts. At the 
close of navigation, more than half 
of the visible wheat stocks was lo- 
cated in country elevators with about 
6% in seaboard position. At the 
same time last year only 32% of the 
then larger visible stocks was in coun- 
try elevators, while 11% was in sea- 
board positions. 
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GRAIN STORAGE SPACE 
DECREASES IN CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man. — Licensed grain 
storage capacity in Canada on Dec. 
1, 1946, totaled 495,000,000 bus as 
compared with 567,000,000 bus a year 
earlier. With the exception of stor- 
age facilities at the Maritime Ports, 
some reduction in licensed capacity 
occurred in all positions. The greatest 
reductions took place in western 
country elevators and at the Lake- 
head, where storage capacity de- 
clined by 19,000,000 and 39,000,000 
bus, respectively, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Stocks of grain in store on Dec. 
12 occupied only 37.2% of total stor- 
age capacity. Low storage stock lev- 
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els at the end of the crop year and 
a substantial export program have 
resulted in generally ample grain 
storage space all across Canada. 

In addition to the 184,000,000 bus 
in store in Canadian elevators, about 
33,000,000 bus were in transit by lake 
and rail and 10,000,000 bus in store 
and in transit in the United States, 
making a total visible supply of 227,- 
000,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHRISTMAS PARTY HELD 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the features 
of this year’s Christmas celebrations 
in the flour and grain trades of 
Toronto was the annual party of 
Coatsworth and Cooper, Ltd. Every- 
body in the trade turned up and the 
simple hospitality of the event was 
marked by an overflowing manifesta- 
tion of mutual good will and fellow- 
ship. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


High Wheat Price 
Blamed for Lack of 
Distillery Buying 


Winnipeg, Man.— A statement by 
Minister of Trade and Commerce 
J. A. MacKinnon that no wheat is 
now being used for the manufacture 
of liquor or industrial alcohol was 
challenged as to complete accuracy 
by the Winnipeg grain traders. 

The fact is, some of them stated, 
the main restrictive factor at the 
moment is price. The government 
allows some 3,750,000 bus of wheat 
to be made into commercial alcohol 
annually. That is a maximum 
amount, and it is half the quota set 
during the war years when wheat 
supplies were much more abundant 
than they are now. 

That distillers are not currently 
buying much Canadian wheat is at- 
tributed to the fact that they are 
able to buy American corn and 
molasses more cheaply. They are un- 
able to buy western wheat unless it 
is declared unfit for human consump- 
tion, but no such limitation, it is said, 
applies to wheat grown in eastern 
Canada. 

However, the price to distillers for 
low-grade western wheat has nearly 
doubled, a limiting factor in pur- 
chases for distillation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. T. WOODBURN HEADS 
ALLIED TRADES GROUP 


Toronto, Ont.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the central division of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
(Canada), Inc., held in Toronto re- 
cently, F. T. Woodburn of Lever 
Bros., Ltd., was re-elected president. 
N. Tolton of Standard Brands, Ltd., 
was elected vice president; R. H. D. 
Sim, Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., treas- 
urer, and W. E. Floody, secretary. 

The allied trades organization con- 
tinues to expand in Canada. The 
central division with headquarters at 
Toronto has 185 members confined 
to the province of Ontario. The 
Quebec division, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., has about 180 
members. Figures are not: available 
yet for the newly organized British 
Columbia division with headquarters 
at Vancouver, B. C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT SALES OF WHEAT, 
FLOUR HIT 2,000,000 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man. — Export business 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week ‘totaled slightly under 2,000,000 
bus, with most of the supplies going 
to the United Kingdom. The United 
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LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA * KANSAS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Kansas City, -Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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Kingdom took all of the wheat, ag- 
gregating roughly 1,140,000 bus, and 
400,000 bus in the form of flour. The 
remainder, made up entirely of flour, 
equivalent to 245,000 bus, went chief- 
ly to China, West Indies, Central and 
South American countries. Italy al- 
so took a small amount. This was 
considered a fair export total in view 
of the holiday season. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Seven Staff Members 


Honored at Dinner 


@ Woods Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. Entertains Retiring 
Employees 





Toronto, Ont.— A complimentary 
farewell dinner was given by the 
chairman and board of directors of 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., in Montreal, 
Dec. 18, to seven members of the 
staff who are retiring from the serv- 
ice of the company. The aggregate 
of years of service represented by 
those retiring is 280. 

Among the retiring members of the 
staff are four who have been identi- 
fied with the bag department—R. M. 
Stott, general manager of the bag de- 
partment and secretary, with head- 
quarters at Montreal; Arthur E. 
Hatch, manager of the Toronto 
branch; W. H. Brent, manager of 
Montreal branch, and F. A. Barwick 
of the sales staff of Toronto branch. 
The foregoing were presented with 
gold watches suitably inscribed. 

These retirements have necessi- 
tated changes in staff organization. 
Announcement has been made by the 
company of the appointment of H. R. 
Crabtree as general manager of the 
bag department and manager of 
Montreal branch. G. L. Griffith will 
be assistant manager at Montreal. 
John Costello is being transferred 
from Winnipeg and will become sec- 
retary of the company with head- 
quarters at Montreal. Oswald O. 
Hines is promoted from assistant 
manager to manager of the Toronto 
branch, succeeding Mr. Hatch, and 
will have as his assistant George H. 
Bateman, formerly assistant manager 
at Montreal. Ernest Macbeth will 
succeed F. A. Barwick on the sales 
staff at Toronto. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FREIGHT HIKE RAISES 
PRICE OF G. R. FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—An increase in in- 
land export freight rates on flour 
became effective on Jan. 1. As a re- 
sult the price of government regula- 
tion flour for shipment to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom has been revised and 
the new basis for January-February- 
March now is $1.96 per 280 lbs, 
f.a.s., Halifax or St. John, instead of 
$11.88, with a corresponding increase 
for other ports. 

In regard to flour to Grenada the 
Canadian trade has been informed 
that it is now satisfactory for mills 
to ship flour into that market under 
their own mil] brands and grades. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS DROP 


Toronto, Ont.—In November the 
value of Canadian wheat exported 
amounted to $27,967,000, compared 
with $58,530,000 in the same month 
last year, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. Wheat flour to the 
value of $13,000,000 was shipped 
abroad in November to 52 markets. 
In November last year, flour ship- 
ments were valued at $7,651,000. 
This is a substantial increase in flour 
exports while wheat shipments show 
a decline. 


































































. « « Without 


RESERVATION, 


we can tell you that CHIEF 
JO is the flour you need 
for better baking wherever 
High Protein Content is of 
prime importance. 

The "Chief" is a natural 
leader, and—because of his 
great strength—the popular 
choice for hearth breads and 
other products demanding 
a high gluten mix. 

Give CHIEF JO a trial in 
your shop, and you'll soon 
be among that growing tribe 
of satisfied users! 








THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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| The Choice 9 the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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wheat selection 


economy shows 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


The proven performance of 
SUPER-FLOUR that has 


made it a baker's favorite is 


firmly based on superior 
milling technique. 


bakery production record. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality Chillers Since 1879 


and good 
Its real 


up in the 


3,000 Sacks Daily 








CHEROKEE 


... for 
Discriminating 
Bakers 


* 
Baker’s Patent and Short Patent flours 


of exceptional quality, made only from 
selected hard spring wheat. 


CAPITAL FLOUR 











MULLS 





Division of Inter 


General Offices: Minneapolis 


I Milling C 





Mills: Saint Paul 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Corby Bldg 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
Prat me @telilicel@ © lolele ale Melee 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
St. Joseph, Mo 


| 
| 
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Howard J. Morgens W. Rowell Chase 


APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 
BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Procter & 
Gamble Co. recently announced three 
new appointments in the manage- 
ment of its advertising department, 
following upon the election of Neil 
H. McElroy to the position of vice 
president and general manager. Mr. 
McElroy was formerly in charge of 
general advertising. 

Howard J. Morgens was appointed 
manager of the advertising depart- 
ment; W. Rowell Chase was named 
manager of the brand development 
division of that department, and A. 
N. Halverstadt was appointed man- 
ager of the radio and media divi- 
sions. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A whole army of Persian chefs 
were employed for the sole purpose 
of baking 2,000,000 wheat, honey and 
spice cakes for the wedding of King 
Cambyses. 

















TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, Ss. D. 
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Protecting 
| Your Needs 








The Mills of Shellabarger 











N these days of heavy export demand for wheat and flour, every miller must pro- 

tect himself against this foreign competition for our wheat supplies. The closing 
months of the old crop year—just before new wheat becomes available—is a particu- 
larly dangerous time. 


Remember last spring? Even with a large crop and the prospect of another big one 
in 1947, we may again face a wheat pinch should government export efforts be 






expanded. 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 

Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 

















Millers Since 1776 


4 NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3 Tenn. 








With Shellabarger flours you have the best 
possible year-around guarantee of top flour 
quality. Wheat storage space sufficient to 
hold 10 months’ milling requirements, sup- 
plemented by 26 strategically located coun- 
try elevators, is a realistic guarantee of 
consistent top quality in Shellabarger flours. 


There is real protection in the flours that 
bear the Shellabarger Crest. 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Minneapolis Mills of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. (Predecessor of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inec.), About 1890 


IN THE MAUVE DECADE.—Some 
extraordinary facts emerge from the 
dusty pages of a book on a neglected 
shelf of our office library (King’s 
Handbook of the United States, copy- 
right 1891). Here’s how some mat- 
ters looked to the compiler of this 
work in an era nearly six decades 
agone (a time when, astonishingly, 
there were far less than half as many 
souls, statistically, in the country as 
there are now): 

“Minneapolis is the great flour- 
making city of the world, with more 
than a score of mills, whose capacity 
is 38,000 bbls a day. The Red River 
wheat is here converted into the 
finest flour anywhere to be found, 
and its chief market is in Europe, 
over 300 miles of laden freight cars 
leaving the city every year. In a 
single year Minneapolis has received 
5,000,000 bus of wheat, being a great- 
er quantity than that which went to 
Chicago, Duluth or New York. The 
product of flour has exceeded 7,000,- 
000 bbls in a year. The entire Amer- 
ican product is 85,000,000 bbls a 
year, valued at $400,000,000; and it 
may be that this is the foremost in- 
dustry of the Republic. 

“The  Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Company, Limited, is an Eng- 
lish corporation, formed in 1889, with 
a capital of £1,000,000, and with its 
financial headquarters in London. It 
succeeded to the business of C. A. 
Pillsbury & Co., and the Washburn 
Mill Company, and controls the Min- 
neapolis Mill Company, the St. An- 
thony Falls Waterpower Company, 
the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator 
Company, and the Atlantic Elevator 
Company. The plant includes the 
Pillsbury A and B, Palisade, Anchor 
and Lincoln Mills, three large eleva- 
tors in Minneapolis, 200 country ele- 
vators, and all the waterpower at 
Minneapolis. Employment is given to 
1,200 men; and the yearly capacity 
is 4,000,000 bbls of flour, 176,000,000 
Ibs of bran, 45,000,000 lbs of mid- 
dlings and 35,000,000 lbs of screen- 
ings. The mills grind every year 17,- 
000,000 bus of spring wheat; and the 
Pillsbury A mill has the greatest ca- 
pacity of any flour mill in the world, 
reaching 7,200 bbls a day. The five 
mills have a capacity of 14,500 bbls 
a day and 300 cars are required 
daily to take wheat in to them, and 
to remove the flour and waste. For 
these properties was paid $6,250,000, 
three fourths in cash, and the rest in 
securities. Charles A. Pillsbury is 
the managing director of this colos- 
sal system, whose well-known brand 


By Carroll K. Michener 


of ‘Pillsbury’s Best’ flour is a favorite 
with housewives everywhere. This 
is the largest milling plant in the 
world, and its product is sold wher- 
ever flour is used. 


@® “Much of the best patent spring 
wheat flour in the world is made by 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, oc- 
cupying and operating the great mills 
founded in 1866, at Minneapolis, by 
Cadwallader C. Washburn, ex-gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. The plant is one 
of the largest in the world, and in- 
cludes three mills and two elevators, 
with 10 acres of floor space, where 
500 men and a great quantity of in- 
genious machinery reduce the wheat 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas to 
flour, by the French high grinding 
process and the Hungarian roller 
process. The capital paid in is $1,- 
500,000; and the daily capacity of 
the Washburn A, B and C mills is 
9,000 bbls of the finest and best flour. 
The Washburn A mill is said to be 








Interior Elevators of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., 1890 


the largest in the world, and occu- 
pies the site of the mill destroyed in 
1878, when 18 lives were lost, and 
six mills destroyed, by an explosion 
of flour dust. The new mill is one of 
the strongest and best appointed in 
America, and has a dust-house abso- 
lutely safe from explosions. The 
Washburn-Crosby Company’s repre- 
sentative brands (Washburn’s Super- 
lative and Washburn’s Gold Medal 
flour) command higher prices than 
any other brands in the market, and 
are sold all over the world. 


@ “The famous house of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., wholesale grain merchants, 
was founded at Sioux City, Iowa, in 
1874, by Frank H. Peavey, and now 
employs 435 men. It ranks in vol- 
ume of business at the head of all 
American firms in. this line, and has 
risen with great rapidity to this 
commanding place. The assets ex- 
ceed $1,000,000. The total elevator 
storage capacity actually owned or 
directly controlled is 10,000,000 bus, 
and includes the great terminal ele- 
vators at Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Mo., Washburn, Wis., and Portland, 
Oregon, besides 200 country elevators 
along the railways leading to those 
points. Their Interior Elevators at 
Minneapolis, with a capacity of 1,500,- 
000 bus, are among the largest in the 
state, and their Duluth Elevator 
Company’s system of connected ele- 
vators at West Superior, Wis., with 
a capacity of 5,000,000 bus, is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 
The house buys all kinds of grain 
direct from the farmers in nine 
states, and carries it on margin, or 








sells it in large or small quantities, 
for domestic or foreign use. In 1891 
the company opened an elevator at 
Richfield, Vt., from which to supply 
New England with wheat, corn and 
oats. By such scientific system the 
golden harvests of the Northwest are 
concentrated and moved, and finally 
reach the hungry consumers. 


@ “In the long-ago days of 1858, 
when G. W. Van Dusen began buy- 
ing wheat in Wisconsin, the grain 
was handled entirely in sacks, and 
shipped on flat-cars. Following the 
western movement of the trade, Van 
Dusen located in 1865 at Rochester, 
Minn., then at the end of the Chicago 
& North Western line; and as the 
railway was extended westward he 
built at the new stations elevators for 
handling grain in bulk. G. W. Van 
Dusen & Co. now operate 90 country 
elevators, buying grain from farmers, 
and selling it to millers or grain 
dealers for future delivery. They 
also control the Star Elevator Com- 
pany, whose elevator at Minneapo- 
lis has a capacity of 1,800,000 bus 
and stores the grain for grain deal- 
ers, millers and others. In 1888 the 
stock of the two companies was sold 
to an English syndicate, and the 
headquarters are now in London; 
George W. Van Dusen serving as 
president and general manager of 
the two companies. At the various 
elevators 300 men are employed, 
mainly between Winona, Minn., and 
Pierre, S. D., and G. W. Van Dusen 
& Co., with its capital of $900,000, 
ranks as one of the foremost grain 
dealing firms in America.” 


Announcing in a headline “the end 
of the white loaf of bread,” the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation permits its London corre- 
spondent to say, among other unsub- 
stantial things, that “abolition of the 
white loaf is one good result of the 
great war.” The correspondent quotes 
from Sir Jack Drummond, biochem- 
ist and official adviser to the British 
Ministry of Food, whose recent 
statement of opinions on the subject 
of Britain’s war bread has had the 
nutritional world by the ears. Sir 
Jack told the Food Education So- 
ciety that “the white loaf has gone, 
never to return.” The Journal’s Lon- 
don correspondent makes_ several 
statements df his own about 85% ex- 
traction flour, some of them as naive 
as those of Sir Jack. He concludes: 
“The material extracted from the 
wheat berry is used by manufactur- 
ers of vitamins to produce their ex- 








Minneapolis Mills of Washburn-Crosby 
Co. (Now a Part of General Mills, 
Inc.), 1890 
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pensive and widely advertised ar- 

ticles. Thus the public has the op- 

portunity to recover the removed 

vitamins at considerable expense!” 
ee °@ 


& & % SAFEWAY NEWS, the at- 
tractive house organ published for 
employees of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
gives grand accolade to flour in its 
current issue. The _ illustrations, 
some of them supplied from the li- 
brary of The Northwestern Miller, 
fittingly contribute to this recogni- 
tion of the great place in the bread- 
stuffs world occupied by the basic 
ingredient. % J J Safeway seems 
to think well of the mills that sup- 
ply flour for its brand. Says the 
“Roving Reporter” who writes the 
story: “Safeway doesn’t own any 
mills. But we do own a set of speci 
fications for flour making, and a 
strict eagle-eye to see that thes 
specifications are adhered to. There 





Elevators of G. W. Van Dusen & Co. 
(Predecessor of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co.), 1890 


are over 2,500 flour mills in the 
United States, many in Canada, anc 
we utilize the services of about 1% 
of them to produce Kitchen Craft 
Our selection of mills is made on 
the basis of their production capac- 
ity and proximity to our stores, as 
well as location to wheat supplies 
and favorable shipping rates to 
points of distribution. But, more 
important, our selection is guided 
by the mill’s reputation for reliabil- 
ity and integrity. It must have a 
reputation for. sticking to specifica- 
tions and producing consistently the 
high quality flour demanded. It’s 
not easy.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NEW FLAX DEVELOPED 


Washington, D. C.—Fiber flax im 
provement work has brought out a 
new variety that is disease resistant 
and an outstanding yielder. Known 
as Cascade, it is the result of a cross 
by Dr. B. B. Robinson of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
It has surpassed all others both in 
tonnage and percentage of fiber 
Tests in the Groveland district o/ 
Oregon, practically the only state 
producing fiber flax, brought a yield 
thought to be a national record 
slightly more than four tons an acr‘ 
on a 20-acre field. The Cascade va 
riety, grown commercially for th 
first time this year, is resistant t 
wilt, immune from rust, and grow 
tall. These qualities, added to tha 
of good yield, promise to make th 
new variety an important encouragé¢ 
ment to fiber flax production in thi 
country. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHRISTMAS BONUSES AWARDED 


Kiowa, Kansas.— The State Lin 
Milling Co. here not only gav 
Christmas bonuses to its employees 
but played Santa Claus at a dinne! 
party for workers and their families 
The bonus payments were made a 
the dinner table. The firm is owned 
and operated by David F. Johnson 
and Ben D. Blackburn. 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 
less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 
a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 
while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
... and why it’s important to you. 





{n salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F, at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
B-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


AMberger 
raocess SALT 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHIOKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 
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November Flour 
Production High 
in Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canada in November amounted to 
2,518,555 bbls, according to a report 
‘by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, compared with 2,285,317 bbls in 
the same month last year and for the 
month under review production 
passed the 2,500,000-bbl mark for the 
first time in milling records. Heavy 
domestice demand, coupled with ex- 
port commitments, gave the mills a 
busy month. Flour production for 
the first four months of crop year 
ending with November totaled 9,337,- 
805 bbls against 8,579,196 bbls for the 
same period of 1945-46. 

Flour exports from Canada in No- 
vember and in the four months also 
show increases. Shipments in No- 
vember were 1,368,060 bbls compared 
with 1,000,201: bbls in the same 
month of 1945, while for the four 
months ending November last, export 
shipments amounted to 5,566,919 bbls 
compared with 4,125,120 bbls in the 
corresponding period of previous crop 
year. 

Output of millfeed in the four 
months ending with November totaled 
318,991 tons against 288,534 in the 
same months last year. 
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FIELD CROP VALUE UP 


Toronto, Ont.+-Total value of field 
crops in Ontario for 1946 is placed at 
$232,241,000 by the Department of 
Agriculture as compared with $231,- 
255,000 last year. With the excep- 
tion ef fall wheat, which was a short 
crop, all grains showed increases. 
The oat crop amounted to 71,776,000 
bus valued at $38,831,000 as against 
53,879,000 bus valued at $31,250,000 
in 1945. Mixed grain production 
showed an increase from 33,477,000 
bus valued at $20,756,000 in 1945 to 
42,286,000 bus valued at $27,106,000 
this year. On the other hand, hay 
and clover production declined from 
5,666,000 tons valued at $63,469,000 
last: year to 4,795,000 tons this year 
valued at $52,074,000. Alfalfa fell off 
from 2,139,000 tons valued at $25,- 
518,000 in 1945 to 1,599,000 tons hav- 
ing a value of $18,916,000 for this 
year. 
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BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.99, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 29.04, as compared with 
16.30 a year ago. 
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DINNER-DANCE PLANNED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis will hold a 
dinner-dance and election of officers 
at the Nicollet Hotel, Jan. 11, to 
which members of the allied trades 
and friends are invited. 
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MILL RESUMES OPERATIONS 


Leavenworth, Kansas.—The J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co. Leavenworth, 
which had been closed since Dec. 22 
for installation of electric motors to 
replace steam power, resumed mill 
operations on Jan. 3. 


























REG. U. S. 


PAT. OFF 


BAKING 
PRODUCTS 


INSURE BETTER LOOKING AND BETTER 
TASTING CAKES AND PASTRIES 


GENUINE 
ALMOND PASTE 


MACAROON PASTE 


MARSHMALLOW 
CAKE FILLER 





HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





NATIONAL 


Nut Products 
Famous fer Since 7915 


Manufacturers of Top Quality Almond 


Paste, Macaroon Paste, Shelled and 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21, N.Y. 
* Write For Price List Today! « 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street 





America’s Premier Cake Flour 


New York City 











DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR a 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 












EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 


to SWEET GOODS 


there is nothing finer made than— 


ft 






+ 2 


Al 


Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 


MADISON, N. J. 
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Lloyd A. Mackenroth 


PROMOTED—Lloyd A. Mackenroth, 
vice president and central region 
bakery sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed géneral sales manager for 
bakery products of Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. C. Beaven, presi- 
dent. Mr. Mackenroth joined the 
sales organization of Standard Mill- 
ing Co. in 1939 soon after the general 
offices of the company were moved 
from New York City to Chicago. The 
entire business career of Mr. Mack- 
enroth has been associated with the 
milling industry, which he entered in 
1921 immediately following his grad- 
uation from the University of North 
Dakota. 
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John Van Ryn 


OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY—John 
Van Ryn, freight traffic manager of 
the Holland-America Line, 29 Broad- 
way, New York City, on Jan. 1 cele- 
brated 50 years in the employ of the 
company. One of the best known 
freight traffic executives in the Unit- 
ed States, Mr. Van Ryn undoubted- 
ly holds at present the record for 
length of service in the business. Re- 
cently he was guest of honor at a 
company dinner when he was pre- 
sented with gifts from directors of 
the company. Mr. Van Ryn, born in 
Holland on Sept. 17, 1880, joined the 
Holland-America Line’s head office 
there in 1897. He was. transferred 
to New York City in 1900, became at- 
tached to western freight headquar- 
ters at Chicago and then returned 





James G. Ellis 


to New York in 1912. Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Ryn are the parents of John Van 
Ryn, tennis player who was a mem- 
ber of the Davis Cup team for sever- 
al years in the early 1930’s. 

JOINS SALES STAFF — James G. 
Ellis has joined the sales division of 
the Standard Milling Co., Chicago. 
To be associated with the Detroit- 
Pittsburgh district office, Mr.' Ellis 
will cover a list of Detroit bakers. 
Recently returned from five years of 
army service, Mr. Ellis, 27 years old, 
formerly attended the University of 
Detroit, where he was prominent in 
athletics. He is the son of John B. 
Ellis, well known to the bakery trade 
in Michigan where he has represent- 
ed General Mills, Inc., for many 
years. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president 
and sales manager, Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and A. E. Fair- 
ney, eastern sales manager, are plan- 
ning to leave the latter part of the 
week for New Orelans, to attend a 
conference of the sales representa- 
tives in the southern division of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

& 


Miss Adelaide M. Enright, presi- 
dent of Enright’s All-O-Wheat Flour 
Co., St. Paul, discussed “Advertising, 
the servant of humanity,” before the 
Women’s Advertising Club in Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 6. 


P. A. Kier, manager, National Mill- 
ing Branch of the National Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, went to New York head- 
quarters last week. Construction of 
additional elevator capacity at the 
mill of 2,000,000 bus was recently 
completed, but owing to delay in 
getting equipment may not be in op- 
eration until the next crop. This 
gives the mill total elevator capac- 
ity of 6,400,000 bus. There is a ma- 
rine leg for loading and unloading 
boats on the Maumee River. 


a 

E. J. Dalby, flottr mill equipment 
agent at Minneapolis, reports that his 
oldest son, John E., is now a radio 
officer for American Export Air Lines 
on DC-4 planes operating between 
New York and London. He recently 
made a round trip flight to Ireland, 


landing at the Shannon airport near 
which a Constellation plane crashed 
recently. John was a radio operator 
with Braniff Airways for six years, 
and during the war was loaned to the 
government for flight duty. Another 
son, Robert M., was killed during the 
war in a B-17 raid over Germany. 
Mr. Dalby’s youngest son, Thomas 
G., was injured in a laboratory ex- 
plosion at the University of Wiscon- 
sin while a student in the Navy V-12 
program. He received acid burns in 
both eyes and serious facial burns. 


* 

R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour brokers, has 
returned from a holiday visit with 
his brother, A. G. Bemmels, at Min- 
neapolis. 

¢ 

Norman E. Clarke, feed grain sales- 
man for the Hallet & Carey Co., 
Minneapolis, left this week for a 
month’s vacation in Florida. 


we 

Walter E. Ousdahl of Reading, Pa., 
flour and feed broker, visited his mill 
connections in Minneapolis last week. 

& 

Thruston B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, and congressman-elect from 
Kentucky, was a speaker at the New 
Year’s reception of the Louisville 
Board of Trade, shortly before leav- 
ing for Washington for the opening 
of Congress. “I hope for once that 


Congress can develop legislation that 
is not “emergency,” he said. ‘The 
idea that there is inevitable conflict 
between labor and business only 
leads to acceptance of the doctrine 
of class war. I want to see us do 
something for business and labor 
alike.” 
e 
Wallace Moody of the Moody & 
Thomas Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio, 
called on connections in Cleveland 
recently. 
e 
Kermit A. Paulson, branch man- 
ager at Cleveland for General Mills, 
Inc., has been elected president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
Representatives of Cleveland. 
2 
Henry Klepper of Milwaukee, who 
represents the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. in Wisconsin, visited the 
home office in Minneapolis last week. 
e 
A. H. Fuhrman, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
fell while ice skating on New Year’s 
Day and broke a wrist. He has been 
confined to his home for several days. 


* 

Thirty years of continuous service 
is the record of Frank L. Peck, who 
headed the list of 10 employees of 
the Buffalo plant of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., when they received employment 
record pins for services ranging from 
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5 to 30 years. Other workers so 
honored are: Charles F. Bechmann, 
25 years; Carlton M. Krohn, Martin 
J. Selock, Arthur Wheeler, Phillip 
Freudenberger and Claude Dickson, 
20 years; William C. Miller, 15 years; 
Joseph S. Loos, 10 years, and Bernard 
L. Borowczyk, 5 years. 
® 

A bright outlook for Oklahoma 
City and the state in 1947 is seen by 
J. S. Hargett, president of the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., and head of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘In Okla- 
homa, indications for 1947 crops are 
excellent,” Mr. Hargett said. ‘Wheat 
prospects are estimated at 89% of 
normal. Farmers are in good finan- 
cial condition. We are working to- 
ward a better balance between manu- 
facturing and farm production,” he 
said. 

® 


W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, pres- 
ident of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, visited his son, John 
Chain, over the Christmas holidays 
in Oklahoma City, where the son is 
assistant general manager of the 
Acme mill. 

& 


Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, di- 
rector of sales for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., spent the Christmas holi- 
days with relatives in Fort Smith, 
Ark. ' 

e 


Harry Stover, president of. the 
Packard Milling Co., Custer City, 
Okla., was the Christmas guest of 
friends in Oklahoma City. 

* 

B. M. Hagen, vice president in 
charge of the special products divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, visited the trade in Kansas City 
last week. 

J 


Friends of K. G. Patterson, Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N. C., and presi- 
dent of the Western Carolina’s Re- 
tail Bakers Association, are sympa- 
thizing with him in the death of his 
father on Dec. 27. 

» 


Horace Small of Small & Estes 
Bakery, Gainesville, Ga., was an At- 
lanta visitor and called at the offices 
of the Southern Bakers Association 
and the Georgia Bakers Council, the 
latter of which he serves as treasurer. 





Money - Saver 
Ww 


Conrad F. Becker, Conrad Becker 
Milling Co., Red Bud, Ill., has set the 
politicians on their ear with his effi- 
cient and economical methods of run- 
ning the office of Illinois state treas- 
urer. 

When he became state treasurer 
two years ago the legislature voted 
him a $25,000 contingent fund. © It 
was to last the treasurer’s office un- 
til the end of the current biennium, 
July 1, 1947. 

When Mr. Becker retired from of- 
fice this month he turned the entire 
$25,000 — untouched and unencum- 
bered—over to his successor, Richard 
Yates Rowe of Jacksonville. 

“A contingent fund is for contin- 
gencies, I figure,”. Mr. Becker said. 
“T haven’t had any.” 
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When asked about the new plant his 

firm is building, Mr. Small said com- 

pletion was coming along slowly but 

surely and the opening would prob- 

ably be some time in the early spring. 
& 


Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour man, has returned to his office 
after a Christmas holiday vacation in 
Atlantic City, N. J. Staying at the 
Hotel Traymore, he met and had 
breakfast with Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
New York representative of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


e 
Thomas Barr, member of the for- 
mer Cameron-Barr bakery firm in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has returned to 
that city to live after making his 
home in California for awhile. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Barr, he wanted to 
“come back where folks were folks.” 
a 
W. P. Craig, southern sales man- 
iger for the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., with offices in Atlanta, ac- 
sompanied by Mrs. Craig, spent New 
Year’s Day in New Orleans and at- 
tended the Sugar Bowl football game 
between the University of Georgia 
and North Carolina. 
ww 
William P. Dolan of the Kelly- 
Srickson Co., Inc., Omaha, was in 
<ansas City for a few days over the 
New Year holiday. 
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H. P. BOYD, USDA PRICE 
DIRECTOR, RESIGNS POST 


Washington, D. C.—H. P. Boyd, di- 
rector of Price, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, United States 
Department. of Agriculture, since the 
spring of 1944, has resigned, effective 
Dec. 27, to enter private industry. 

Dr. Boyd joined USDA in 1933 as 
director of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration tobacco pro- 





gram in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. 


He directed commodity pro- 








ANNIVERSARY CAKE — Igleheart 
Brothers, Inc., the General Foods 
unit -in Evansville, Ind., celebrated 
its 90th anniversary with an em- 
ployee party, Dec. 19. Earl Hese- 
man, Igleheart president, and Charles 
Aurs, president of the employees’ 
recreation association, are shown cut- 
ting the cake which fed the 311 em- 
ployees at the party. The cake, which 
was 30 ins high and weighed 75 lbs, 
included 14 doz eggs, 100 Ibs of sugar 
and 45 Ibs of cake flour. It was 
baked from a special recipe devel- 
oped for the anniversary by the 
firm’s consumer service department. 
A large number of smaller cakes 
were distributed to hospitals and 
other organizations in Evansville on 
Christmas Eve. 
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grams of AAA until May, 1942, when 
he became vice president of Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., supervising foreign 
purchase and _ subsidy programs. 
Later he served as deputy director of 
the office of price of the War Food 
Administration. 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS PLAN 
MEETING AT ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo.—The sixty-first semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers Association will be held 
at the Missouri Athletic Club, St. 
Louis, on Jan. 22. Guest speakers 
will be Herman Steen, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation; 
Paul M. Marshall, Marshall Service; 
Roy K. Durham, technical service di- 
rector, Millers National Federation, 
topic “Fumigation of Flour Mills and 
Elevators,” and Warren F. Keller, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., topic, “Postwar Mill Machin- 
ery.” 
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MACARONI MAKERS TO MEET 
IN NEW YORK CITY JAN. 13 


Braidwood, Ill.—The winter meet- 
ing of the macaroni-noodle industry 
sponsored by the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association will be 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, Jan. 13. A joint meeting 
of durum mill executives and associa- 
tion directors will start at 10:30 a.m., 
Jan. 12. Association directors will 
meet again at 1:30 p.m., Jan, 12. 
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ANNUAL MEETING SCHEDULED 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Association 


will hold its annual meeting here, 
Jan. 30-31. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Jean Gibson Morgan, 82, died 
Dec. 28 at her home in Nashville. 
She was the mother of Jo B. Morgan, 
Jr., formerly resident of Kansas City 
but for the past several years asso- 
ciated with the Werthan Bag Co., 
Nashville. Surviving also are two 
daughters and a second son, Dr. Hugh 
Morgan, director of the department 
of medicine at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville. Mrs. Morgan, whose hus- 
band was a well-known Nashville in- 
dustrialist, was born and lived vir- 
tually all of her long life at Nashville 
and in earlier years was identified 
with charitable and welfare work in 
that city. 

















Harold H. Hicks, 62, vice president 
and general manager of the Stratton 
Grain Co., Milwaukee, died Dec. 21 at 
Wales, Wis., where he had been con- 
fined in a tuberculosis sanatorium the 
past four months. His home was in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Hicks had been as- 
sociated with the Stratton firm for 
33 years and was a member and past 


“president of the Milwaukee Grain 


Exchange. 


Beadle Hendee, for many years 
Illinois representative for the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
died recently at Peoria, Ill., where 
he lived. He recently had been asso- 
ciated with the J. D. Roszell Co., 
Peoria. 


Frederick J. Parsons, 79, treasur- 
er and director of the Sands, Taylor 


79 








DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY FOR DIAMOND — Diamond Crystal Sait 
Division of the General Foods Corp. at St. Clair, Mich., celebrated its 


diamond anniversary with a veteran employee banquet Dec. 21. 


More 


than 250 employees, including 70 new members of the veteran employee 


club who had completed 10 years of service, attended the party. 


In the 


picture J. J. LeClare, general manager, right, is shown cutting the birth- 
day cake. With him are M. H. Arnold, president of the plant union, left, 


and A. A. Droulard, president of the veteran employee club. 


Diamond 


Crystal Salt became a unit of General Foods in 1929, having been estab- 
lished at its present site in 1886 by two brothers, Charles F., and Frank- 


lin Moore. 





& Wood Co., wholesale flour firm, 
Somerville, Mass., died suddenly Dec. 
27 while at his desk in the company 
offices. Mr. Parsons had been asso- 
ciated with the firm for 64 years. 
His home was in West Medford, Mass. 


William F. Winter, 74, of Madison 
Ind., a retired miller, well known to 
the trade in southeastern Indiana, 
died on Dec. 27. 


George M. McMullin, Philadelphia, 
grain dealer, died suddenly on Dec. 31 
at his home in Gradyville, Pa. 
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en by some to indicate a well-stocked 
condition of buyers. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
SHIPMENTS UP 


Pacific Northwest mills report a 
lack of interest on the part of flour 
jobbers, bakers and_ wholesalers. 
Mills still are behind on old orders, 
but have made good progress in ship- 
ping as a result of an improved box- 
car situation and some of them are 
again asking for shipping instruc- 
tions from some of their customers. 
Buyers show little interest in new 
commitments until the old orders are 
more nearly filled. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 330,673 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ing to 3,728,229 sacks, compared with 
3,397,556 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,279,617 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,137,414 
and three years ago 3,406,615. Pro- 
duction increased 80,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 89,000 in the Southwest, 
19,000 in Buffalo, 2,500 in the Central 
and Southeast and 140,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


P. S. Willis Predicts 
’°47 Food Production 
Will Meet Demand 


New York, N. Y.—A prediction that 
most food and grocery products will 
come into balance with demand in 
1947 and that the establishment of 
such a balance will complete the 
switch from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market and stabilize prices at lower 
levels was voiced by Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., in his annual 
year-end statement. 

The president of GMA saw food 
production sufficient to meet consum- 
er demands for approximately 15% 
more food than was consumed in pre- 
war years and adequate to meet for- 
eign relief requirements. 

Viewing 1947 as the “first year of 
plenty,” he advised consumers not to 
look for any sudden downward move- 
ment of food prices but to watch for 
a gradual leveling off as the recon- 
version period progresses. The gro- 
cery spokesman saw labor demands 
for higher and higher wages and con- 
tinued expanded purchasing as deter- 
ring factors against any great de- 
crease in prices. 

In thi$ connection he stated that 
any food scarcities that might de- 
velop at the retail level in 1947 would 
result, not from an actual shortage 
of the product itself or of ingredients, 
but rather from labor disputes that 
might cripple production or prevent 
the transportation of the merchan- 
dise. 

Mr. Willis indicated that sugar, 
fats, oils and soap supplies were the 
only exceptions and that, although 
they probably would not come into 
balance with demand in the next 12 
months, they would be more plenti- 
ful than in 1946. 
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20,000 LBS OF SUGAR BURN 


Atmore, Ala. Fire of undeter- 
mined origin swept the Graham- 
Brooks Wholesale Co. premises here, 
Dec. 24, destroying 20,000 lbs of sug- 
ar. Damages were estimated at $50,- 
000. 
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Consolidation of 
Ld] 

Cargill, Nutrena 

Activities 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Consolidation 
of operations of two of the Midwest’s 
major feed organizations was an- 
nounced this week by John H. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., president of Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Operation of Nutrena 
feeds and Cargill feeds has been con- 
solidated and will be known as Car- 
gill Feed Division, Minneapolis. Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., which has 26 years 
of successful feed operation to its 
credit, will retain its identity as a 
subsidiary of Cargill, Inc. 

“Nutrena” will be the brand name 
of all feeds in the combined territory 
served, but, during a transitory pe- 
riod, feed in the former Cargill feed 
area will be merchandised under the 
name ‘Cargill-Nutrena.” 

Both companies have been actively 
engaged in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of poultry and _ livestock 
feed for several years, and together 
cover 15 states stretching from Can- 
ada to the Gulf. It is anticipated 
that customers will now enjoy added 
efficiencies afforded by combining all 
facilities and services, company offi- 
cials said. Increased staff and addi- 
tional production capacity to meet 
the demands of poultry and livestock 
feeders in both districts are included 
in future plans. 


Personnel Retained 


All personnel has been retained 
by the combined organization, but 
the transfer of a number of people 
from the former Nutrena home office 
at Kansas City, Kansas, to Minne- 
apolis headquarters became _neces- 
sary. Chief shifting in management 
involving moves to Minneapolis in- 
clude the appointment of Nutrena 
president R. E. Whitworth to the 
position of general manager of the 
new Cargill Feed Division. T. T. 
Hale, sales manager of Cargill Feeds, 
and J. C. North, executive vice presi- 
dent of Nutrena, have been named 
assistant general managers. Mrs. F. 
B. Nelson, treasurer of Nutrena, will 
be chief accountant, and D. V. Mac- 
Donald, vice president of Nutrena, 
will join the mechanical division. Dr. 
J. Wesley Nelson, Cargill’s research di- 
rector, will be joined by associate direc- 
tor Elwin Fuller, who formerly head- 
ed the Nutrena research siaff. Feed 
advertising will be under the man- 
agement of Herbert Lehman, for- 
merly of the Bruce B. Brewer Co., 
Kansas City advertising agency. 


Districts Set Up 


The area served by the combined 
operations of the Cargill Feed Divi- 
sion has been divided into six dis- 
tricts to provide better service to 
the customers. District plants and 
offices are located at Minneapolis, 
with Ralph Latchaw manager; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Charles G. Sleichter, 
manager; Sioux City, Iowa, Joe D. 
Lawrence, manager; Kansas City, 
Kansas, J. D, Arnistrong, manager; 
Coffeyville, Kansas, R. S. Greenlee, 
manager, and Wichita Falls, Texas, 
C. Turner Whitworth, manager. 

In commenting on the consolida- 
tion of operations, Mr. MacMillan 
said, “By combining the effort and 
‘know how’ of these two feed organi- 
zations—in research, management 
and production and ingredient control 
—we are continuing our endeavor to 
bring to our dealers and their cus- 
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tomers in this important livestock 
and poultry area, the best feed it is 
possible to manufacture, and through 
our experimental farms, the latest 
information on scientific feeding prac- 
tices and animal nutrition.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW NAME FOR LARSON AGENCY 


Chicago, Ill. — The name of the 
Lloyd Larson advertising agency, 
Chicago, has been changed to Lloyd 
Larson & Associates, Inc. John H. 
Stilwill, formerly of radio station 
WLS, Chicago, has come into the 
firm as vice president, and Ann E. 
Kerwin, who has been associated 
with Mr. Larson’s firm for some 
time is secretary of the new organ- 
ization. 
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Democrats Seek to 
Make 90% of Parity 
Support Permanent 


Washington, D. C. — Democratic 
initiative in regard to the farm sup- 
port program appeared as the new 
Congress convened when Stephen 
Pace, Democratic farm bloc congress- 
man, introduced a measure which 
would make the 90% of parity price 
support mandate a permanent part 
of the national farm policy. 

While it is unlikely that this par- 
ticular bill will make much headway 
in the new Congress, the early at- 
tempt to focus attention on the price 
support problem puts the _ issue 
squarely up to the Republican ma- 
jority and it is predicted here that 
before long the Republicans will have 
to come forward with a similar pro- 
posal of their own. 

Industry observers who have been 
studying the farm price support 
measure indicate that they believe 
that the 90% of parity support level 
will ultimately be written into the 
farm legislation. 

Actions such as the new definition 
of the “area of production” are seen 
as a spur to protection of farming 
interests. Farm producers see that 
labor is being provided for in such 
actions and probably will insist on 
some help for themselves. 
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GRAIN CO. INCORPORATED 


Crocker, Mo. — Sharp’s Grain & 
Supply Co. here, has been incorporat- 
ed with authorized capital stock of 
$50,000 by Hugh W. Sharp and Jos- 
eph E. Sharp. 














Flour Exports 





(Continued from page 9) 


to reach that total. This challenging 
amount will have to be achieved dur- 
ing that part of the crop year which 
finds the inland water facilities of 
transportation denied to the govern- 
ment exporters and will put a great 
burden on transportation facilities 
during April, May and June just prior 
to the period when the government 
will have to contemplate the assem- 
bly of car facilities to get July-Au- 
gust exports from the 1947 crop into 
the export market. 


1,500,000 Tons for January 


A determined drive will be made to 
reach the State Department goal. It 
has been revealed in official. circles 
that a 1,500,000-ton grain and grain 
products target is. set for January, 


1947, and that transportation officials 
believed that the railroads can han- 
dle this quantity “in a breeze.” 

Shipping officials believe that they 
can come very close to the January 
target except for heavy programming 
of shipping space at Gulf ports, where 
it is feared cargo slips amounting to 
approximately three days’ movement 
will occur, but the grain will reach 
ports, it is contended. The tax on 
rail facilities will not be severe, offi- 
cials say, as grain movement except 
corn will be predominantly wheat and 
other whole grains to the Gulf and 
west coast ports. From the east 
coast ports in January, approximate- 
ly 26 cargoes of corn will be moved 
through eastern terminal drying fa- 
cilities to export. 


Must Step Up Procurement 


With a grand total of approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 tons of grain and 
grain products slated for the export 
program during the January-June pe- 
riod and with virtually every avail- 
able bushel of grains and flour 
scraped up to fill the January goal, it 
is seen that the USDA will have to 
get its procurement activities geared 
to meeting the subsequent monthly 
goals after January. However, in 
this connection it is seen that consid- 
erable forward buying has al- 
ready been _ conducted by the 
PMA grain branch. An analysis of 
the probable open procurement of 
PMA for wheat and flour as estimat- 
ed by the Millers National Federa- 
tion local office, appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller of Dec. 24, 1946. 

With foremost agricultural econ- 
omists predicting that we will have to 
get more than 1,000,000 tons of grain 
into the export market from the 
1947 crop at the onset of the har- 
vest to reach destinations before the 
crops of competing countries are 
available, it is important to observe 
that in 1946 we failed to attain such 
a level. This result can probably 
be accounted for by the difficulties 
which the government encountered in 
persuading farmers to sell grain un- 
der price control. A difficulty which 
probably will not be met again this 
year. But the need to have trans- 
portation facilities lined up to expe- 
dite the necessary export level, if we 
are to avoid unmanageable surpluses, 
is clearly indicated and the prolonged 
strain on our rail facilities is obvious, 
it is said. 
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USDA Drops Grain 
Items from Jan. 1 
Short Supply List 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has removed grain sorghums, includ- 
ing all feed and food products there- 
of except protein meal, sweeteners 
and oils; millfeeds and other grain 
by-products, feed screenings, red 
clover, alsike, sweet clover and 
alfalfa seeds from the Jan. 1, 1947, 
short supply list. Cattle and calves 
for slaughter were also dropped 
from the list. 

Additions were made to the month- 
ly short supply statement which 
must be made on the first of each 
month by USDA under provisions of 
price control. 

Continuing under short supply cer- 
tification are the following in addi- 
tion to any food or feed product 
which contains 20% or more of com- 
modities listed in short supply: wheat, 
barley, rye, rice, corn, protein meals, 
animal tankage and meat scraps, dry 
edible beans and peas, hogs, milk and 
butterfat, soybeans, cottonseed, flax- 
seed, peanut meal, peanut oil, fish 
meal and scrap, fish oils, except fish 
liver oils, and flavoring syrups. 

Several species of fresh, canned 
and frozen fish, sugar and other 
sweetening materials also are on the 
short supply statement for January. 

To retain certain grains and other 
feed ingredients in short supply at 
this time seems incongruous to ob- 
servers, but it is explained in official 
circles as necessary to the retention 
of export allocation controls of these 
commodities. Of the food and feed 
products on the short supply list 
only sugar, syrups, molasses and rice 
are still under price control. 
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JANUARY-SEPTEMBER CASH FARM 
INCOME* 


(Thousands of dollars) 


1946 in 

1935-1939 % of 

State average 1945 1946 1945 
Minn. ..$ 247,481 $ 613,297 $ 666,181 109 
N. D. ... 77,025 297,304 350,168 1158 
oD. ss. These 296,203 397,247 134 
Mont. .. 57,857 138,831 160,547 116 
516,913 1,489,920 1,729,236 1156 


9th Dist.. 
U. S. ...5,684,905 14,850,000 15,992,000 10 


*Data from ‘‘The Farm Income Situation,” 
United States Department of Agriculture. 











FLYING FEED MEN—J. L. Beecroft, Omaha, Neb., left, and J. A. Nixon, 
Jr., Sioux City, Iowa, took possession of this North American Aviation 


NAvion at the Los Angeles Municipal Airport, recently. 


The new four 


place personal plane will be used by the Nixon Livestock and Feed Co., 
of Sioux City and Omaha, to speed up its express service and business 


trips. 
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Stronger Wheat Prices Latter Part 
of January Forecast by Economists 


Stronger wheat prices are in pros- 
pect during the latter part of Jan- 
uary even though sale of wheat from 
farms may be larger, a forecast of 
grain trends issued by the depart- 
ment of economics, Kansas State Col- 
lege, says. The demand for wheat 
and flour for export is far from being 
satisfied. Unsatisfactory harvest in 
the British Isles last summer, the 
prospect for limited export supplies 
from the Southern Hemisphere, and 
the large demand from the Americas 
and the Orient indicate that the ex- 
port demand may become more ‘in- 
tense. 

Being unable to obtain adequate 
quantities of wheat and flour at fixed 
prices, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has shifted to the buying of flour at 
competitive prices which are sub- 
stantially higher than previous buy- 
ing levels. Domestic buying of flour 
has not been aggressive, probably 
due to anticipation of easier prices in 
January. 

Farmers probably will sell larger 
quantities of wheat in early January. 
However, farmers’ reactions to the 
price decline at the end of Novem- 
ber indicate that fear of lower prices 
will not stimulate selling ‘materially. 
Terminal stocks of wheat are small, 
so that larger movement from farms 
will be necessary if recent rates of 
flour output are to be maintained. 

Crop conditions indicate a record 
production of winter wheat in 1947. 
If export demand should be satisfied 
or if buying by other countries should 
be curtailed, the prospect for a rec- 
ord crop would be an important price 
depressing influence. However, the 
parity price of wheat has been ad- 
vancing sharply, indicating a higher 
loan rate for the 1947 crop. The 
current parity price for wheat indi- 
cates that the 1947 loan rate may be 
$1.70 or more on farms. This will 
retard major declines in prices even 
though the 1947 crop is of record 
size. 

Feed Grains 


Gradual seasonal strengthening of 
feed grain prices is in prospect. In 
Kansas, seasonal strengthening of 
prices will be important because a 
limited supply of feed grain in many 
areas is forcing local prices to a ship- 
in basis. 

In spite of large stocks of corn and 
indications of some downward ad- 
justment in the general level of farm 
prices during 1947, seasonal strength- 
ening of corn prices is indicated by 
unusually favorable feeding ratios for 
cattle and hogs, large industrial uses 
of corn, and substantial increases in 
the parity price of corn. Demand for 
grain for shipment abroad may absorb 
a portion of the large marketings of 
corn during the winter period. The 
current loan rate on corn, conditions 
favorable for expansion of hog num- 
bers and the strong financial posi- 
tion of farmers will encourage hold- 
ing of large reserves of corn on farms. 
For farmers who wish to hold re- 
serves of corn, the prospect of a 
higher loan rate’ will provide protec- 
tion against possible price declines. 


Steady to Firmer Hogs Seen 


Steady to slightly higher hog prices 
are probable during January. Since 
Price controls were removed, the rate 
of marketing hogs has been unusu- 
ally high.“ The 1946-spring pig crop, 
how being. marketed;‘is ‘reported to 
be 1% larger than that of a year 


earlier, but federally inspected hog 
slaughter from Oct. 14 to Dec. 21 is 
estimated to be 23% larger than for 
the corresponding period of last year. 

A large number of gilts will be 
held out of the market supply to ex- 
pand breeding stock for next year. 
The recent pig crop report indicates 
that the number of sows farrowing 
in the fall of 1946 was 13% smaller 
than a year earlier but that farmers 
intend to have 6% more sows to far- 
row in the spring of 1947 than last 
spring. With a relatively large share 
of the 1946 spring pig crop already 
marketed and with the withholding 
of a large number of gilts from the 
market supply, the number of hogs to 
be marketed during the remainder of 
the winter marketing season will not 
be unusually large. Furthermore, 
there may be a tendency to spread 
marketings over a longer period than 
in recent weeks. 
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NO MARKED CHANGES IN 
SUPPLY, PRICES OF BAGS 


There has not been any marked 
change during the past week either 
in the general price schedules or 
the supply of cotton bags. Manufac- 
turers report that cotton textiles are 
being received in sufficient quantity 
to meet current demands. 

Paper shipping sack makers report 
that the supply of multiwall bags is 
adequate to take care of the strong 
demand from the flour milling in- 
dustry. 

Cotton mills now have completely 
sold production through the first 
quarter and, in most cases, through 
the second quarter. As a result, spot 
goods on the New York market bring 
premiums from 10 to 30% over stand- 
ard market prices. Most of these 
sales for near-by delivery are small 
lots. 

Bag manufacturers generally are 








about 30 days behind on orders and 
have good backlogs to work on. A 
shortage of skilled and semi-skilled 
operators still limits operations at 
bag factories, it was reported. 

Pricewise, there is no indication of 
any substantial price weakening dur- 
ing the first two quarters, and as 
long as the demand for gray cloth 
from other industrial users continues 
strong, the prospect for a decline in 
bag prices is rather dim, market 
observers state. 

The burlap situation is confusing 
even to the experts. Cable advices 
from Calcutta are contradictory. De- 
liveries of burlap and jute from 
India at this time are from two to 
four months behind contract delivery 
dates and reports of new quotas to 
be set by the Indian government are 
discouraging. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
OPERATIVES TO MEET 

Minneapolis, Minn: — George Jen- 
sen, manager of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., will 
be the principal speaker at a lunch- 
eon meeting of District No. 4, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers to be 
held at Hotel Nicollet Jan. 11. The 
title of Mr. Jensen’s address will be 
“Business Men Have a Job to Do.” 
Officers of the district organization 
will be elected at a business meeting 
which will follow Mr. Jensen’s ad- 
dress. 
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BAKERY BURNS 


Montevideo, Minn. — The Central 
Bakery, owned by R. H. Aaker, presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, burned to the ground re- 
cently. Cause of fire is unknown, 
but it started in basement and was 
out of control within a few minutes. 
None of the employees at work at 
the time—7 a.m.—was _ injured. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHIEF CHEMIST RESIGNS 


Abilene, Kansas.—W. O. Edmonds, 
chief chemist for the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., has resigned to 
accept a position with the Rice En- 
richment Association of New Or- 
leans, La. 
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Death of Jacob Kindleberger Brings 
Great ‘‘Success Story’’ to Its Close 


Kalamazoo, Mich. — Jacob Kindle- 
berger died on Jan. 1 in Bronson Hos- 
pital, Kalamazoo. He was in his 
seventy-second year. Since 1936 he 
had been chairman of the board of 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Parchment, Mich., one of the 
country’s largest paper mills, founded 
by him in 1909. 

Mr. Kindleberger was born in 
Roumback, Alsace Lorraine, and was 
brought to America by his parents 
when he was six years old. His fam- 
ily settled first in Cincinnati, then 
moved to Dayton and later to West 
Carrollton, Ohio, where Jacob start- 
ed to work at the age of 10 in a 
paper mill, sorting rags. He was 
paid a wage of 25c a day, many of 
the days being 11 hours long and 
night shifts 13. He worked under 
the handicap of imperfect eyesight. 

At 15, unable to read or write, he 
began a process of self-education by 
the fireside, much as Abraham Lin- 
coln did. At 21 he entered public 
school in the fourth grade. Passing 
rapidly through the grades and high 
school, he would have finished col- 
lege had he not been threatened with 
complete blindness in his third year. 
During the latter part of his strug- 
gle for an education he paid his own 


way by house-to-house canvassing. 

After leaving his studies at Ohio 
Wesleyan University he returned to 
the paper mill in which he originally 
worked, this time at $15 a week. 
There, as a salesman, he gained a 
wide knowledge of the paper busi- 
ness, and in 1909 ventured upon a 
plant of his own in what was then a 
cornfield near Kalamazoo. The huge 
plant of today is surrounded by a 
model town that grew up around it 
largely through Mr. Kindleberger’s 
direction and personal interest. 

In addition to serving as president 
of his company through its forma- 
tive years, Mr. Kindleberger was 
three times elected president of the 
Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce. 
He was a trustee of Bronson Metho- 
dist Hospital, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and the Union Methodist 
Church, and he was an active Ro- 
tarian. 

Surviving Mr. Kindleberger are the 
widow and his son Joseph, who is 
associated with the paper company. 
His philanthropies were great, and he 
was widely renowned for his civic 
interests and his work in promoting 
wholesome and useful activities for 
the young. His life was one of the 
nation’s great success stories. 
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Sen. Reed Promises 
Freight Car Supply 
Inquiry by Congress 


Washington, D. C.—Senator Clyde 
M. Reed of Kansas, announced Jan. 
6 that he would introduce a resolu- 
tion in the Senate calling for a Con- 
gressional investigation of the na- 
tion’s inadequate supply of railroad 
freight cars. 

The Kansas senator, who has stead- 
ily prodded both the railroads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to speed up car deliveries, de- 
clared the congressional scrutiny will 
cover all types of freight cars and 
will not be confined to only cars 
carrying grains. 

The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration has called a meeting with 
its steel products industry advisory 
committee for Jan. 10 to discuss steel 
needs for new freight cars, freight 
car repairs and other urgent steel 
requirements. 

Railroad officials are complaining 
that they are being caught between 
pressure groups to furnish cars for 
grain shipments. Industry experts 
were encouraged by President Tru- 
man’s appointment of Granville Con- 
way, former war shipping administra- 
tor to co-ordinate various govern- 
ment agencies in carrying out the 
export grain program. 

The same rail men declared, how- 
ever, a third investigation of the car 
shortage would undoubtedly “bring 
cars,” but will impede the program 
somewhat because of additional work 
in preparing material for the study. 
ICC last week ordered review of 
the rail practices in furnishing freight 
cars to industry and a study of pro- 
posals to lift daily car rental charges 
from $1.15 to $2 a day. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads indicated no fear of a congres- 
sional investigation because carriers 
have been delivering cars to the best 
of their ability. 


Grain Dealers Back Move 


Southwestern and northwestern 
grain dealers are reportedly behind 
the move to provide the grain in- 
dustry with larger car quotas. 

At the same time, a rail spokes- 
man declared that carriers have re- 
peatedly sought export quota esti- 
mates from the Department of Agri- 
culture in advance, but have not been 
able to obtain any figures. He added 
that agriculture officials refuse to 
recognize effects of the September- 
October maritime strike. 

“We ask them for totals the tenth 
of the month,” another railroad of- 
ficial said, ‘“‘aand they do not reply. 
Suddenly, the department decides it 
wants all of the grain at port areas 
by the 20th of the same month, or 
ten days later.” 

Still another official declared rail- 
roads have sought total January ship- 
ments contemplated by the govern- 
ment since Dec. 18 and have received 
no estimates whatsoever. A rough 
estimate, however, set January ship- 
ments at 91 shiploads. 
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CORN PRODUCTS DIVIDEND 


Directors of Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co. declared a dividend of 75c a 
share on common stock payable Jan. 
25 to holders of record Jan. 3. Previ- 
ous payments have been 65c in each 
quarter since October, 1942, when the 
rate was cut from 75c. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





Export inquiries are abundant 
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Mills are not press- 


in 100-lb cottons: 
winter wheat bakery standard patent $5.60, 


high protein clears $5.50, low protein 


ers short patent $5.58. Prices quoted reflect 6.55, short patent $5.85@5.90, family patent 
spring wheat short 
Flour demand has broadened 
low protein $5.55. 


the moderate bookings were 
market for either 
and the situation remains almost unchanged 
was in the last weeks of the 


buying for February 


over additional bookings of flour and bak- 
dealers are not 


any notable apprehension about future sup- 
plies. Millers are probably in the stronger 
position of the two inasmuch as many of 
them are booked ahead for two or three 
months with every prospect of shipping 
directions coming along in due time, and 
dependent only on fill-in sales taking care 
of regular customers who may need some 
flour to tide themselves along. 

Cleveland: Now that the holidays are 
over, flour jobbers expect business to be- 
come normal again. However, the past 
week was a repetition of the slow previ- 
ous week, with very little demand from 
the baking trade. Flour jobbers are not 
interested at present prices. Business in 
general is extremely quiet. Most bakers, 
with the exception of wholesalers, were 
closed for,Jan. 1 to 3, inclusive. 

Family flour business is extremely quiet. 
Most grocers are taking inventory, and 
housewives in general are not interested 
in home baking at this time, although 
there is sufficient shortening and sugar 
available. 

Quotations Jan. 4: spring family $6.60, 
high gluten $6.30, standard patent $5.90, 
first clear $5.70; hard winter family $6.60, 
high gluten $6.20, standard patent $5.80, 
first clear $5.70; soft winter family $6.74, 
short patent $6.84, straight $5.86, first 
clear $5.30. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The holiday season seems to have 
caused a decided calm in the flour trade. 
Buyers are well booked ahead and apparent- 
ly awaiting developments before taking on 
additional commitments. Spring family and 
hard winter family advanced 2c_ sack, 
spring standard and hard winter standard 
5ec, and spring high gluten and hard winter 
gluten 15c. Others were unchanged. Quo- 
tations Jan. 4, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $6.82, high gluten $6.55, standard 
$6.10, first clear $5.65; hard winter fam- 
ily $6.82, high gluten $6.55, standard $6.10, 
first clear $5.55; soft winter family, no 
quotations; short patent $6.20, straight $5.80, 
first clear $5.20. 

New York: Flour buying is gradually 
moving into more normal lines. Slight 
inquiry is developing both from jobbing 
and bakery trade, who, although still afraid 
of current price levels, begin to inquire 
about 120-day shipment and to place occa- 
sional orders. Mills are not pressing for 
business with export demand sstill active 
and the total volume is small, although 
supplemented by occasional orders for near- 
by delivery. The price range is wider 
than it has been for some time past, and 
a mill’s position on orders can practically 
be determined from the prices it makes. 
Resistance by the housewife both to higher 
baked goods prices and to family flour buy- 
ing is felt, as sugar shortages and higher 
shortening prices slow up holiday baking 
and fancy sweet goods’ sale indicates con- 
sumer resolution to economize. Terminals 
are packed with flour and failure to ob- 
tain shipping space for many bulky food- 
stuffs has caused flour arrivals to back 
up beyond immediate port storage facili- 
ties. Fear of a tugboat strike hangs over 
the port and it would mean ai serious 
setback to the harbor if it were called. 

Quotations Jan. 4: spring family flour 
$6.80@6.90, high glutens $6.40@6.70, stand- 
ard patents $5.95@6.30, clears $5.65@5.95; 


southwestern short patents $6.10@6.30, 
standard patents $6@6.15; eastern’ soft 


winter straights, nominally $5.85@6, high 
ratio soft winters $6.70@7.20. 

Boston: Flour quotations are irregular 
in the Boston market. The various grades 
rallied from an early decline in the week 
to close 20c higher to a like amount lower. 
Despite the wide fluctuations, business re- 
mains dull, particularly in domestic lines. 
Mill agents report increasing interest by 
domestic users, with high prices acting as 
a brake as far as appreciable volume is 
concerned. This situation is no problem to 
mills at present because of export busi- 
ness, which at the current rate will keep 
them operating at or near capacity. Erst- 
while bargain hunters or shoppers are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to obtain sup- 
plies and receive little or no consideration 
from sellers who can fully afford to be 
particular because of the export demand 
at this stage. There are some reports of 
bids sought by the state purchasing agent 
being placed in this category by sellers 
who regard this as strictly transient trade. 
The over-all picture points to a delay in 
the long awaited test of buying demand 
and consumer resistance to current quota- 
tions. Bakery flours remained steady as 
buyers pursued their careful buying policy 
forced on them by considerable consumer 
resistance. 

Quotations Jan. 4: spring short patents 
$6.20@6.40, standards $6.10@6.30, high glu- 
ten $6.35@6.70, first clears $5.70@6; hard 
winter patents $5.90@6.10; soft winter short 
patent $5.75@6.15, high ratio $6.70@7.20, 
family flour $6.80@6.90. 

Philadelphia: Reductions of 5 to 25¢ from 
the previous week in some grades of flour 
were virtually ignored by the local trade 
and dealings remained at a near standstill. 

Mill representatives were disappointed 
that the lower quotations failed to renew 
buying, but calls on regular customers 
brought forth the information that bakers 
intend to hold out for further price reduc- 
tions, using up present stocks of flour in 
the interim. 

However, in many instances, these sup- 
plies on hand are dwindling rapidly and it 
is generally expected that bakeries. will 
be forced to enter the market within the 
next month to maintain their operating 
schedules. 


The continued resistance to prevailing 


quotations obviously reflected little con- 
cern by consuming interest over the de- 
livery situation, despite the unrelieved short- 
age of boxcars. 

With. only small fill-in orders being re- 


ported at present, brokers are scanning 
the various daily market reports for a 
clue as to when buying orders are likely 
to be released. 

There were reports in the trade, too, 
that some of the reluctance to book flour 
is attributable to what retailers think may 
be the development of public resistance 
to current retail prices of sweet goods. At 
any rate, there is a slight falling off in 
demand for pies, cakes and pastry. 

The combination of these factors makes 
some observers believe that further price 
concessions in flour are imminent in an 
effort to stimulate demand among domestic 
consumers. 

Meanwhile, though, export buying re- 
mains fairly active with representatives 
of foreign governments offering attractive 
premium payments for early delivery fiom 
mills. 

Quotations Jan. 4: spring family $6.05@ 
6.85, high gluten $6.65@6.75, short pa‘ent 
$6.30@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30, first clear 
$5.60@6; hard winter standard $6@¢.10, 
short patent $6.10@6.20; soft winter sta:d- 
ard $5.75 @6.10. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for flour here con- 
tinues very slow and the usual patti rn 
of the holiday season now prevails. Fi .ur 
sales are at a minimum. Mills and tf) eir 
representatives do not press for busin«ss. 
However, this was only the lull before ‘he 
press begins as on Jan. 6 all offices «nd 
sales forces were scheduled to go ut 
actively after flour contracts. Prices in all 
flour lines show only occasional and sli. ht 
deviations from last week’s figures. A 
very loud campaign is now underway in 
local newspapers, by means of letters fim 
readers, news items and editorials, a k- 
ing for more sugar for both bakesh ps 
and homes. In smaller communities sc ne 
bakers are forced to close for two to 
three weeks because their sugar sto ks 
are now exhausted. Inquiry is be .ig 
made for high gluten flours. Clears, 0, 
are causing interest. Family flour sill 
is slow. Higher freight rates account or 
some slight price increases in various co n- 
modities, including flour. While box.ar 
shortages prevail and mills continue in ‘‘e 
sold-out condition, hope is still held by 
both large and small bakers that fl ur 
prices will show a downward trend e- 
fore their flour needs cause them to p! ce 
orders. Ordering out continues on a li\ ‘ly 
scale and deliveries are fairly satisfact ry 
all things considered. 

Quotations Jan. 4, cottons: hard win/er 
$5.87@6.10, medium patent $5.92@6.15 
short patent $5.97@6.20; spring wheat $)@ 
6.16, medium patent $6.10@6.21; short } it- 
ent $6.15@6.26; high gluten $6.43@6.51, 
first clear $5.65@5.81; family flour, ad\er- 
tised brands $6.20@6.58; other brands $: 90 
@6.18; cake and pastry flour $5.75@7.)1. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: There is no green light for flvur 
business in this territory, all sides of ‘he 
trade sitting back on purchasing. As «ne 
representative expressed it, ‘‘buyers sk 
for price and that’s the last.”” Some el 
that it may be the lull before the storm, 
while others are of the opinion that buy- 
ers will not purchase unless they have to 
or the market breaks, and that sales » ill 
be a hand-to-mouth proposition for s ine 
time. Many bakers are said to be well 
supplied through bookings while others \. ill 
probably have to enter the market in (lhe 
near future. But demand for bakery pr. d- 
ucts has fallen off since the holiday rush, 
causing bakers to go slow at present qui a- 
tions. Shipping directions are coming in 
fairly well, but when shipments are 1: ‘e, 
due to the boxcar shortage, there are w 
complaints, which is proof that the tr: le 
is pretty well stocked. 

In some sections wholesale family fl ur 
dealers’ stocks became low and shipping |i- 
rections from them picked up. New si es 
of family flour, however, continue sl]: w. 
Neither are blenders in the buying m 
and inquiry from them is quiet. 

At the close of the week flour prices w 
about balanced with those of last we ! 
mill representatives reporting no chang: 

Quotations Jan. 4: spring high glu -n 
$6.80@6.95, standard $6.20@6.45, first cl ir 
$6.15@6.30; hard winter standard $5.8 @ 
6.05, first clear $5.06@5.31, family $6.1 “@ 
6.95; soft wheat family $6.10@7.25, sh rt 
patent $5.65@6.30, bulk, or $5.90@6.50 in 
100’s; straights $5.32@5.53, bulk, or $° 58 
@5.79, in 100’s; soft wheat first clear $: 20 
@5.40; high grade soft wheat cut-off $6..": 
hard wheat short patent $5.65, bulk, or 
$5.90 in 100’s; cake flour, extra fancy i 
@6.80, pastry flour $5.80@5.90; rye fleur, 
white $7.30@7.50. Self-rising flour is qv 't- 
ed 25c over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Mills report a lack of inte: st 
on the part of flour’ jobbers, bakers id 
wholesalers. Mills are behind in their ‘T- 
ders, and until they more nearly catch ‘I, 
buyers are loath to take on more fleur. 
The car situation has improved and m /Is 
have made considerable headway in Ss!) P- 
ping to California and the Middle West 
and are again asking for shipping inst: \'c- 
tions from some of their customers. ( l- 
eral tendency on the part of buyers is 
been to hold back on their future })'r- 
chases, with a general holiday atmosp) re 





continuing. It is believed to be a part of 
the general uncertainty prevailing as to 
future business and a desire to hold down 
inventories. Mills are working stea'y, 


with an ample backlog of both export id 
domestic flour bookings. Prices remun 
unchanged on all types.of flour. 
Quotations Jan. 4: all Montana $-.-' 
high- glyten $6.36, bluestem bakers $4.\): 
cake $6.80, pastry $5.41@5.51, fancy hor 
wheat clears $5.95, whole wheat 1!'% 
$5.55, graham $5.27, cracked wheat $5.29. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Demand for spring 
wheat flour continues heavy. Mills have 
their capacities fully engaged until the end 
of January and substantial bookings have 
also been made for February and March. 
An increase in inland export freight rates 
went into effect on Jan. 1 and what ef- 
fect this will have on sales already con- 
summated remains to be seen. ~At present 
it looks as if mills will be the losers on 
such transactions. More flour is required 
py the British Ministry of Food and a 
representative now in Canada is urging mills 
to make every effort to increase the quan- 
tities of government regulation flour for 
that market, stating the need is “urgent.” 
A good domestic inquiry for spring wheat 
flour also exists. The increase in freight 
rates has resulted in an addition of 8c 
to the price of flour for export to the 
United Kingdom. Quotations Jan. 4: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars, with 10c added for cartage 
where used; for export, government regula- 
tion flour $11.96 per 280 lbs, January- 
February-March shipment, Halifax or St. 
John. 

Winter wheat flour is scarce. Some mills 
have wheat on hand and are able to supply 
the (omestic trade with limited quantities, 
put it is impossible to obtain any fresh 
supplies of this grain for grinding. For 
this reason export trade is at a standstill. 
Ceilings are in effect. Quotations Jan. 4: 
stanjiard grades $5.50 bbl, secondhand cot- 
tons. Montreal freight basis; for export 
$6.5 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian sea- 
boar!, plus equalization fee of $5.50 bbl. 

N. Ontario winter wheat is coming out. 
Far ners have used most of their stocks 
as f-ed on account of the scarcity of west- 
ern feeding grains. Prices are nominally 
at iling levels. Quotations Jan. 4: $1.12 
@1.'1 bu, shipping points in Ontario, ac- 
cor: ng to freights. 

W nnipeg: Canadian flour export sales for 
the »ast week were equal to roughly 645,- 
000 »us in terms of wheat; 400,000 bus 
were worked to the United Kingdom, and 
the :emainder to China, West Indies, South 
and Central American countries, and one 
or vo European destinations, including 
Ital Domestic trade continues on a good 
scale and all supplies are moving as freely 
as ransportation facilities will permit. 
Quotations Jan. 4: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons; 
second patents $4.80; second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export mills have already 
cleared up their permits for January flour 
shipments to China as allocated by the 
Canadian Wheat Board and are now mark- 
ing ‘ime pending new developments. De- 
mani from the Far East continues as 
heavy as ever for almost any grind but 
mills report considerable difficulty in se- 
curing adequate Chinese credits. Some 
shippers are working from this side, how- 
ever, and a fair amount of steamship space 
is available. Most of the movement to 
China of late has been to.north China 
ports. chiefly Taku Bai for transshipment 
to Tientsin. The Manila outlet is not at 
all satisfactory at present and it is re- 
ported that all imports are now controlled 
by government action, possibly in an ef- 
fort to stamp out the reported black mar- 
ket activity. 

Domestic hard wheat flour supplies are 
fairly good and the demand holds firm, 
especially from the big baking firms en- 
gaged in the bread trade. Ontario soft 
wheat cake and pastry flour is very scarce 
and the trade is resorting to various sub- 
stitutes, 

Hard wheat flour prices, cash caf basis, 
98's, cottons, Jan. 4: first patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. On- 
tario cake and pastry flour to the trade 
is unchanged at $7.50 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The market has definitely 
turned, with distress offerings in both 
the Northwest and Southwest absorbed. 
Kansas City prices are up $3 from recent 
low point, and Minneapolis at least $2. 
Inquiry is far from being general, but there 
IS Sporadic buying by mixers, and an im- 
Provement in mixed-car inquiry, with bran 
locally getting scarce and tight. Millers 
are more optimistic over outlook for the 
spring months, and are asking $1 over 
Spot for February shipment, and $2 over 
for March. Quotations today, Jan. 6, bran 
$37@ 37.25, standard middlings $37@37.75, 
four middlings $40@42.50, red dog $44. 
Kansas City: A thick blanket of snow 
and the nation’s lowest temperatures hov- 
ered over the Southwest during the past 
week, accounting for a steady demand 
for millfeeds. However, most sales were 
confined to the immediate area, since the 
first real cold spell of the winter drove 
all farm feeding in the area indoors and 
4 substantial pickup in formula feed de- 
Mand is fast approaching. Prices rose 
steadily throughout the week and demand 
was fair to good for bran at $36@36.50 
and shorts $37.75@38.25. Offerings were 
not heavy, but were sufficient to supply 
the demand. Deferred offers were at pre- 
miums, but interest was poor. 

Oklahoma City: Prices have advanced 
approximately $2 on all classes. Quota- 
tions, ewt, straight cars: bran $1.85@1.90, 
mill run $1.90@1.95, shorts $1.95@2. Mixed 
°F pool cars Se additional. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wichita: Following the severe snowstorm, 
demand for millfeed became active and 
prices advanced, Supplies are sufficient 
for immediate delivery. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Jan. 4: bran $36@ 36.50, shorts 
$37 37.50. 

Hutchinson: An aggressive demand for 
millfeed has developed and buying has been 
free, even after a $3 increase in prices. 
All classes of buyers show interest. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $36@36.50, 
mill run $37, gray shorts $37@37.50. 


Salina: The demand for millfeed is ac- 
tive with prices considerably higher. Sup- 
plies are inadequate to take care of trade 
needs for immediate shipment. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $35.50@36, gray 
shorts $36.50@37. 

Fort Worth: The first really wintrv 
weather of the season has brought. much 
improvement in demand, and the market 
is strong at an advance of $4@5 ton within 
a week. Quotations, carlots: $41.60@42.60, 
gray shorts $42.50@43.50, burlaps, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Toledo: Slow demand exists with prices 
sagging to the lowest levels of the crop 
year. Production appears to be in ex- 
cess of what the market can absorb, or is 
willing to absorb, at present levels. Re- 
sistance to high prices has been noted and 
it has been effective. 


Cleveland: There is a better inquiry for 
millfeed. Car buyers were willing to pay 
the asking price. Truckers were more in 
evidence, and the millfeed business in gen- 
eral was much better this past week, which, 
no doubt, was due to the cold spell. Mill- 
feed advanced in price from $1@2 ton. 
Quotations, carlots, Jan. 4: bran $43, stand- 
ard middlings, $43.50, flour middlings $48. 


Buffalo: A somewhat better demand for 
millfeed has developed during the _ holi- 
day season with buyers more aggressive. 
While local prices have gone down from 
the previous week, quotations are up $1.50@ 
2 ton from the recent low in the West 
and Southwest. Bran, standard middlings 
and red dog are $1.50 lower with flour 
middtings off $2. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, jutes: bran $40.50@41, standard mid- 
dlings $41.50@42, flour middlings $43.50@ 
44, red dog $45.50@46. 

Boston: Millfeed prices have recovered 
slightly from lows of $44 ton on bran and 
middlings established earlier. The recov- 
ery is credited to a moderate increase in 
inquiries which was stimulated in part by 
this area finally feeling the full brunt of 
winter in addition to a prevalent concep- 
tion that the downward trend is showing 
signs of having reached bottom. Quota- 
tions Jan. 4: bran $45.40, middlings $45.50 
@46, red dog $58. 


Philadelphia: Reports that surplus stocks 
of millfeed in the hands of the trade have 
been nearly worked off seemed to be borne 
out in a slightly improved demand for bran 
and standard middlings and the price of 
both was advanced $2 over that of the 
week before. This development proved a 
source of encouragement to feed dealers 
who previously contracted for millfeed at 
higher prices and those who had predicted 
that the downward trend of prices had 
about run its course are now bullish over 
the prospect of further upward revisions 
in the near future. Quotations Jan. 4: 
bran $46, standard middlings $47, red dog 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices continue to 
decline. Output is offered in large amounts 
to a trade not at all interested in order- 
ing. Both retail and wholesale offerings 
attract few buyers. ‘It is a very great 
let down from the hurried buying of any- 
thing offered in millfeed lines that pre- 
vailed for so long a period the past sev- 
eral years,’ one large dealer commented. 
Bran is quoted at $42.80 ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, standard middlings $43.80, and flour 
middlings $45.80. 

Atlanta: Demand slow to fair; supply 
plentiful; wheat bran $45.25@46.50, gray 
shorts $46.50@49, standard wheat middlings 
$48@50, red dog flour $55@57, wheat germ 
$60. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts $45; mid- 
dlings $47. 

Ogden: Millfeed demand is easing up a 
bit and in some places supply exceeds 
demand. Mills, however, are pretty well 
cleaned up, with bookings into March. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $44, 
middlings $48, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Den- 
ver prices: $49 and $53; California prices: 
$49.50 and $53.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; $53.75, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Production is at rec- 
ord levels and exports are negligible ow- 
ing to restrictions. Nevertheless, on account 
of the pressing need for feedingstuffs in 
this part of Canada offerings are continually 
far below requirements. Quotations Jan. 4 
(ceiling): bran $29, shorts $30, middlings 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There has been no let-up in 
the demand for millfeeds of all types. East- 
ern buyers chiefly are after all available 
supplies, and despite the heavy output 
stocks are equivalent to fill the buying 
orders. Stocks are moving freely to the 
eastern provinces and small quantities are 
being shipped from Alberta mills to British 
Columbia. Sales in the three prairie prov- 
inces continue small. Livestock produc- 
ers apparently have sufficient supplementary 
feeds. Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
at a high rate but dealers are able to 
fill most of the orders out of increased 
allocations from prairie flour mills. There is 
still a distinct shortage of protein feed. 
Prices are firm at ceiling levels. Cash car 
quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, mid- 
dlings $33.80, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 
Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Se ee eee ere $6.55 @6.60 
Spring high gluten .........0+- et ee 
SPFINE SONGS osc sccsceveee 5.50@ 6.14 
ee ee Sere e eee 5.10@5.70 
Hard winter family ...........- or. 
Hard winter high gluten ....... re 


Hard winter standard ......... 60@5.89 
Hard winter first clear ......... 34@5.46 
Bort Witter TOMMY oc.ns 4 0.0 6b0 0 ke eee 
Soft winter short patent ....... 20 @6.90 
Soft winter straight ........s6a% -45@5.70 
Soft winter first clear ......... 85@ 5.65 


oon 


unfsocw 


Hye HOU, WHITS  .ovciscccecccss 60@7.71 
a ee eee 25@6.81 
Durum, SFan., BUNK 2. cssccevees --- @5.65 

New York 
Spring family ....cccccccccvsoes $6.80@6.90 


6.40@6.70 
5.95 @6.30 
5.65 @5.95 


Bpring High GIVEN. .....cccccsecs 
SprinS sStANGard§ ..ccccseveccvase 
Spring firet cClOAP ....cssscccecs 


Hard winter high gluten ...... @ a. 
Hard winter standard ......... 6. 00@ 6. 15 
Hard winter first clear ......... a -e 
Gott. winter TOMA <6... cs cccces eC 
Soft winter short patent ...... er. eee 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.85 @6.00 
Soft winter first clear ......... .+@ 
Rye flour,. WHITE ...ccccvccsccie 7.85@ 8. 10 
Rye flour, Gark ...cccccccvcece ° ---@. 
Durum, gfan., BbUlK ..ccsseedss oov® 5.97 
Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... oe See oes eee 
Soft winter straight .. ...@... ...@ 
Bakery grades ...... <Se o6s. © Se eS 
eres: Sarasa ste Sie eee 


“es 
aR’ Si 
see @ as 

5.85 @6.20 
wee QP oss 
5.60@5.85 
4.95@5.15 
es 

6.00@6.30 
5.40@5.79 

--@ 

ae aces 
i ee 

oO iss 
Boston 


$...@... 


6.35 @6.70 
6.10@6.30 
5.70@6.00 
ooo @D oes 
5.90 @6.10 
eee ere: 
6. 80 G6. 90 
-@ 
5. 75 @ 6. 15 
-@ 
-@ 


5.97@6.04 


Spring top patent{.. 
Spring second patent{ 
Spring first clearf .. 
Spring exports§ 
Ontario soft winterst 
Ontario exports§ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 

Kans. City 
ae Are 


St. Louis Buffalo 
eee -@6.82 
rs ae - @6.55 
..@6.10 .-@6.10 
.-@5.65 ..@5.65 
--@6.05 - @6.82 
oO ose - @6.55 
--@5.60 -@6.10 
..@5.50 .@5.55 
-@6.75 ~ wer 
5.85 @5.90 @ 6.20 
-@6.15 @5.80 
5.45@ 5.60 @5.20 
- @7.55 @7.95 
- @5.80 --@7.10 
-@6.10 .@5.91 
Cleveland Atlanta 
- @6.60 Te . 
-@6.30 6.80@6.95 
@5.90 6.20@6.45 
-@5.70 6.15@6.30 
-@6.20 ee 
- @5.80 5.80@ 6.05 
-@5.70 5.06@5.31 
-@6.74 6.10@7.25 
-@6.84 5.90@6.50 
-@5.86 5.58@5.79 
-@5.30 5.20@5.40 
7.85@ 8.00 7.30@7.50 
ooo @. --@... 
sa «5 -@ 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
$...@5.05 $...@5.30 
--@4.40 ...@4.80 
---@3.30 ...@... 
-@11.96 ...@... 
-+-@5.50 ee 
ee QSEE ccc occ 


§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on 


carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring BAG ..i+..% $39.00 @39.50 ne 37.25 
Hard winter bran 39.00 @39.50 te ee 
Soft winter bran 39.00 @ 39.50 ee 
Stand. middlings* .. oe +. @39.50 37. 00a 37.75 
Flour middlingst .. ee: 40.00 @ 42.5 
Se ee eee pee a5 te + -@44.00 
ee oR 
Spring brat -......<. $40.50 @41.00 we . @ 46.00 
Hard winter bran .. een: ean ores @ 
Soft winter bran .. ere ers neve bas 
Stand. middlings* .. 41.50@42.00 «++ -@47.00 
Flour middlingst .. 43.50@44.00 Pee ate 
oe eer eee 45.50 @ 46.00 ..@50.00 
Spring wine 
>. Sees $....@29.00 
qWinnipeg ....-... . «s+ -@28.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William sens, 


Kansas City 


36. 00@ 36. 50 





37.75@ arr 


Boston 
- @ 45.40 


to- 
a 


45.50 @ 46.00 
- @58.00 
Shorts 


-@30.00 
-@29.00 


38.25@ 38.9 
Cleveland 


@ 43.00 
-@43.50 
- @ 48.00 


St. Louis 
Bicss wee 


37.75 5@ Basia 00 


Ft. Worth 

re eR 
. 

41. 60@ 42.60 


° 1 
50 42. 50@ 43. 50 


--@ 


Atlanta 
| ere) eee 
Ter eee 
45.25 @ 46.50 
48.00 @50.00 
46.50@ 49.00 


55.00@57.00 


Miaatings 
«+++ @33.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) 








690 1,026 


28, and corresponding 


——— 
1945 


381 
358 


oe 


2,218 
20 1,870 
2 


6 


144 


slbo- 


--Barley— 
9 194 


134 1,722 


4,530 
8,544 


date of a 





year ago: 
c—Wheat—7. -——Corn—, -——Oats—, -——Ry 
1946 1945 1946 19 1945 19 

BAIIMGTO 2c cessive 1,370 4,631 2,664 619 
(aA eererer er er 916 =e 0 ° 
PD ci ie saevestes 5,474 5,302 2,599 8,098 580 

BE: ecb essa nas 5,650 5,850 - 1,906 ee 
eRe ere re 817 1,423 4,718. 4,824 371 
CO eee erie 1,702 5,566 89 3,194 5 
OSC. WORT ccc cccese 4,441 4,871 124 535 
GOIVOSEON 22. ccc csc aes 1,167 4,456 ar 330 
Hutchingon .......... 4,961 8,444 es ea 
Indianapolis ......... 1,638 1,468 1,258 402 122 
a Aer 6,488 20,995 2,917 1,316 7 
BRIIWOUMOG ok ccc cces 81 1 263 272 
Minneapolis .......... 1,312 969 12,770 
New Orleans .........- 679 1,076 102 
MOW WORK cccvcssscie 32 7 848 
SE “nv. Ose he eetaees 4,533 2,560 2,868 
i oy!) WiC eee 98 614 
Philadelphia ......... 914 749 
CRORE GH ivccciecccs = 9 406 
es AE. «6.0 800546556 1,279 1,092 
a Bee ee 2,323 1,560 
bg Ge ee 2,129 2 

TOCGME 2.646004 0u0% 46,999 87,435 23,667 41,842 


1,987 


4,415 18,935 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Minneapolis 
May July 
BOO, BE csc cieccevesesess 191% 180% 
We? Ee 60-6490 eect aeeneyes > 
Ge Bice chen s 0565406668% 192% 181% 
\ Si Serer err racer eee cee 192% 182 
SEM © cecwnsesverssovssees 194% 182% 
Ce. We viee vues opeikeses ve 195 184 
-——Rye— -—Corn— 
Winnipeg Chicago 
May July Jan. Mar. 
Dec, 31 242% 222% 130% 129% 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 2 241% 223% 132% 130% 
Jan. 3 239% 221% 133% 131 
Jan. 4 245% 228% 133% 131% 
Jan. 6 248% 234 133 130% 
*No “quotations. 








Kansas City 


Mar. 
196% 


——HOLIDA Y———_ 


197 

196% 
198% 
199% 


“Cc il 


Mar. 


74% 


74% 


rs» eons 2 A rl ee 


*Duluth 
May 


July 


—Oats- —__—— 
Minneapolis 
May July 
65% 61% 
65% 61% 
66 61% 
66% 61% 
66% 61% 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v Vv Vv 


HELP WANTED 
































v 
JOURNEYMAN, MILLWRIGHTS WANTED. 
Phone collect J. W. Moore, Slater Mill, 
Slater, Mo. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY — CAPABLE, 
thoroughly experienced operative miller, 
age 30 to 40 years, to take charge of 
milling operations and be assistant to 
general superintendent in large central 
states, lake port, mill. Grinding soft 
red, soft white, Kansas and spring wheats. 
Splendid opportunity for the right man. 
Confidential correspondence invited. Ad- 
dress 8406, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, Y. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

WANTED — PLACE AS MILLER IN 
smaller mill or as second in larger. Ad- 
dress 8404, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. Tro be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., Sr. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 














i 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo, 

WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Vv RTS eRe HTM 


BAKERY SALES $105,000 YEAR — OHIO 
county seat 6,500; same owner 35 years; 
account death; modern plant fully 
equipped; employ 15, fine personnel; can 
increase sales; complete retail store; four 
wholesale routes; little competition; ex- 
cellent reputation; complete line. For de- 
tails—Apple Co., Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio. 














MILLS WANTED 


v 


WANTED TO BUY A SMALL FLOUR MILL 
near Chicago. Please give particulars, 
and communicate with Address 8358, The 
Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

















MILLS FOR SALE 


Vv 

FLOUR MILL, 55 BBLS DAILY, FOUR- 
story building, long system three double 
stands rolls, Plansifter separation, also a 
Midget mill. Built last year and includes 
steam tempering plant, also flour bleach- 
er and cleaners. Property includes 1% 
acres land on hard surfaced road and 
electric power line at mill. Located in 
best grain district in British Columbia, 
mild climate, large population, great 
dairy country. Includes dwelling, all 
buildings well painted. The property cost 
over $9,000 and is offered for $9,000, some 
cash and balance on_ time. Crowston 
Brothers, Enderby, B. C., Canada. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Jan. 3, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 9,873 1,197 7,112 3,714 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 6,435 os Brae 145 
CHUFCHET .sc2-. 43 oe 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





eer 295 o% 472 1,815 
We. 9044484 16,646 1,197 9,326 5,673 
BOOP O00 6.6035 31,301 1,000 9,109 12,915 


Receipts during week ending Jan. 3: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,653 169 916 788 





Pacific seaboard. 1,046 ar 145 4 
Other terminals* 72 oe 10 
, | eee 2,771 169 1,072 792 


Shipments during week ending Jan. 3: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





(eee 364 os 416 143 
Pacific seaboard. 440 ee 14 11 
Other terminals* 43 ee 2 17 

MEER. s2orbsae 847 -» © 4383 172 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Jan. 3, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..103,749 5,119 34,026 23,997 
0 -- 2,272 


Pacific seaboard. 25,22 27 390 
Churchill 2.01.6. 1,094 ae s oe 
Other terminals* 873 as 298 1,892 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-Jan. 3, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 96,346 4,459 30,934 22,292 


Pacific seaboard. 20,321 o ae 299 
CHUPCRIE .. icc 2,929 mae 1 ‘% 
Other terminals* 606 oe 677 593 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 28, in tons with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 


Minneapolis pss es 12,180 12,270 
Kansas City .. 810 575 5,940 3,450 
Philadelphia .. 90 210 Pee +4a% 
Milwaukee .... a 60 4,350 4,830 


Week ending Jan. 4: 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Minneapolis .. Pare --. 14,400 15,390 
Kansas City .. 1,050 700 5,040 3,700 
Philadelphia .. 390 690 ave yes 





Flaxseed R ipts, Shir ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 

week ended Dec. 28, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis... 145 92 is .. 3,889 4,594 

oo eee 7 32 326 1,158 
Week ending Jan. 4: 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Minneapolis. . 99 92 17 17 3,873 4,500 

i) as 2 29 ‘3 oo S88 1,567 








United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 28, 1946, and Dec. 29, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 

if Canadian 


-7-American— ;-——in bond— 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
28, 29, 28, 29, 


1946 1945 1946 1945 


TUS 505255 58,789 102,130 5,020 24,674 
OPE 43349 6:0% 25,741 11,127 coe eee 
eee 9,574 46,695 1,170 3,316 
RE ee 2,555 4,544 1,375 175 
oe 22,043 21,287 2,348 661 
Flaxseed .... 4,765 6,907 eee 124 
Soybeans .... 21,534 24,423 oe 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Dec. 
28 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 243,300 (111,000); soybeans, 115,000 
(79,000). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Dec. 28 and Jan. 4 at 
Kansas City: 


SETTLING PRICES 





BRAN— Jan. 4 
January ..... $35.75@ 36.50 
February 36.75@ 37.50 
po ae ..- @%37.15 
ps ere - @37.50 
BERG sccscceee cous @ ses 
Gee 20cse0es 35.00@ 35.35 

SHORTS— 

January ..... 34.75@ 35.00 37.00@ 37.75 
February .... 36.25@ 37.00 38.00@ 38.75 
ear 37.00@ 37.75 39.50@ 40.25 
rere 37.75@ 38.50 soce@ sees 
ea 37.50@ 38.25 39.65@ 40.25 
Cee csv esces 36.50@ 38.00 38.75@ 39.00 
Sales (tons) .. 120 240 
tSale. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Jan. 
14 21 28 4 
Five mills ... 43,335 37,732 22,761 *35,476 
*Four mills. 


WHEAT TEMPERING PATENT 
GRANTED DR. B. SULLIVAN 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. Betty Sul- 
livan, chief chemist and director of 
research for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was 
granted a patent on the use of a 
wetting agent to hasten water pene- 
tration of wheat in the tempering 
process. The patent was assigned by 
Dr. Sullivan to her employer. 

The chemical’s action, Dr. Sullivan 
explained, decreases the surface ten- 
sion of the water film on the wheat 
kernels, allowing more rapid absorp- 
tion of the temper water. Thus far, 
the process has been used only in 
preparing wheat samples for experi- 
mental milling, since the Food and 
Drug Administration has not yet 
granted permission for the use of the 
agent on wheat that is to be milled 
into flour for human consumption. 

The research director said that 
wheat can be prepared for milling 
with the use of a three-to five-hour 
temper period, instead of the usual 
14- to 18-hour time lapse after the 
tempering water has been added. 

Dr. Sullivan explained that should 
permission of the Food and Drug 
Administration be granted, allowing 
the wetting agent to be used, mills 
could adapt the temper water re- 
quirements to changing atmospheric 
humidity conditions. This would per- 
mit more efficient mill operation, it 
was pointed out. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAD WEATHER REDUCES 
MEETING ATTENDANCE 


Wichita, Kansas.— Attendance at 
the annual winter meeting of Dis- 
trict No. 1, Association of Operative 
Millers, held here Jan. 4, was reduced 
to about one half the usual number, 
due to the coldest weather in sever- 
al years and many _ snow-blocked 
roads. There were approximately 50 
operatives and allied tradesmen pres- 
ent. 

Speakers on the. program included 
Dr. J. A. Hornung, Wichita, who 
spoke of “The Marvels of Nature’; 
J. H. Compton, Fulton Bag and Cot- 
ton Mills, whose topic was “Textile 
Bags, Their Uses and Abuses”; C. E. 
Skiver, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association, whose 
topic was “People and Wheat”; and 
C. E. Danielson, superintendent of 
the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, whose subject was 
“Do’s and Don’t’s of an Employ- 
ee ” 





The remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to an open forum discussion 
of current milling topics. The dis- 
cussion was led by C. A. Roulston, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita. 

Districts Nos. 1 and 2 will hold a 
joint meeting at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas April 11 and 12, with the depart- 
ment of milling industry at Kansas 
State College as host. The fall meet- 
ing of District No. 1 was scheduled 
for Hutchinson, Kansas, Sept. 6. 





HEAVY SNOW PROTECTS 
WINTER WHEAT 


Kansas City, Mo.—A heavy cover- 
ing of snow all over the Southwest 
preceded the sharp drop in temper- 
atures last week and gave winter 
wheat fields protection against the 
biting cold. No damage was done in 
the hard winter wheat area; in fact 
conditions now are regarded as being 
superior to the situation before the 
snow fall and the luxuriant crop has 
protection. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The rye market is just a 
skeleton of its former self. The short crop 
and slackened inquiry for flour has brought 
about a sharp reduction in capacity of 
some plants, and even then, the potential 
production is in excess of demand. The 
high price of rye grain has cut consump- 
tion materially, and bakers are getting 
along with just as little rye flour as pos- 
sible. But rye prices remain high, with 
$2.78@2.82 bu being paid for No. 2 rye 
and $2.75 bid for grain to arrive in 30 
days. Pure white rye flour $7.15@7.30 
sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium 20@30c less and dark anywhere 
from $5.15 to $6, depending upon how badly 
the processor wants to move it. Millers 
say dark rye flour is difficult to move at 
any price. 

Chicago: Practically no change is evi- 
dent in the rye flour situation. Prices re- 
main firm, and demand is light. Only a few 
single car sales are being made. Direc. 
tions are only fair. White patent rye $7.(0 
@7.71, medium $7.30@7.56, dark $5.25@6.81. 

Buffalo:¢Shortage of rye and the stro: 
cash basis. still dominate the _ situatior 
with prices still ascending slightly. White 
medium and dark rye flour each advanc 
5c sack. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffal»: 
white $7.95, medium $7.75, dark $7.10. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5@10c. Sales 
and shipping directions are _ slow. Pu 
white $7.55, medium $7.30, special mediu: 
$7, dark $5.80, rye meal $6.55. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.35, Wiscons': 
white patent $8.65. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices have a 
vanced 15c sack. The lull of the pa 
several weeks continued with no bakers 
jobbers interested in rye flour buying 
present quotations. Rye flour, fancy wh 
$7.90@8, medium $7.80@7.90, dark $7 
@7.70. 

New York: Rye flour buyers contin 
to purchase only on hand-to-mouth bas 
at current levels, preferring to use 
earlier, cheaper contracts. Pure white pat- 
ents $7.85@8.10. 

Philadelphia: Consumers of rye are d 
playing no inclination to re-enter the mar- 
ket, with the result that dealings remain 
on a highly restricted basis. Reports th 
some bakeries, especially the smaller on: 
have nearly exhausted their supplies of this 
flour have made some in the trade hope- 
ful that buying interest will be revived — 
at least on a small scale—in the near fu- 
ture. However, there are rumors that ba 
eries are considering reduced output 1 
rye products and that they might ever 
suspend them until the price becomes more 
attractive. The Jan. 4 quotation of $8? 
8.10 on rye white flour was 5c under that 
of a week ago. 

Cleveland: The price of rye flour has 
advanced approximately 15c sack. How- 
ever, sales have been extremely light. Job- 
bers and bakers who were entirely out of 
flour were forced to come into the market. 
Quotations Jan. 4: patent white rye flour 
$7.85@8, medium rye flour $7.65 @7.85. 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing roll 
oats and oatmeal are busy. Domestic de- 
mand is active at this time of year ari 
export trade has also been good. Ceilin 
prevail. Quotations Jan. 4: rolled oats $3 
bag, in’ 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-!t 
jutes $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal. Stocks are moder: 
and there is no accumulation of supplies. 
Quotations Jan. 4: rolled oats in 80-lb sac 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oa'- 
meal in 98-lb sacks 20% over rolled oa 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quct- 
ed at $6 on Jan. 6; 20-0z packages $2.)5 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 


An a 


7) 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of (t'e 
Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 28, 1%16 
(000’s omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye Bar! y 





| er cr 2,924 1,170 749 «1,808 
GCRIGEBO ..cccats es “5 477 .* 
Oc oe “ 149 = 
New York ...... 83 ‘ - 133 
ee seeeuus 117 e 
Philadelphia 
WN 64.65.6006 3,132 1,170 1,375 1,941 
Dec. 21, 1946 .. 3,267 1,170 1,381 1,°55 
Dec. 29, 1945 .. 25,179 2,898 175 60 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$80,000 FIRE DAMAGES 
DR. HEINZ FEED PLANT 


Cincinnati, Ohio. — Fire damaged 
the feed manufacturing plant of the 
Dr. Heinz Co., Cincinnati, early on 
the morning of Jan. 5. Loss of in- 
gredients and finished products was 
estimated at $80,000 and plant op- 
erations were halted. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


¥ SALINA, KANSAS 

















HIGH PROTEIN 


BAKER’S FLOUR  — 


ae 
Pei 
ene eee 


| Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour a *. 
~ Fr mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 













Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ee\ |||\'>  ACME-EVANS 
~“ COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 














Cfor More Than 45 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
Pa “WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
















“THERE IS NO 





SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
‘ F re) R re | u ALI md 7 HARD arnine Wana? & RYE FLOURS 





WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 







CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW + SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG »- TORONTO +» HUMBERSTONE +: MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 





LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest.. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Oo., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Roll and Hot Breads 
Make-Up 


William E. Broeg’s latest book, 
“Roll and Hot Breads Make-Up,” is 
a valuable addition to the work book 
library of anyone who does commer- 
cial baking. The book shows in de- 
tail how to make rolls and hot breads 
most efficiently. It reminds master 
bakers of the need for reviewing 
modern production short-cuts and 
new formulas. 

More than 200 photographs give 
step-by-step details for making all 
popular varieties of dinner rolls, 
sweet rolls and muffins. 

The book lists three ways to cut 
down on night work—by use of mod- 
ern refrigerated dough techniques, 
more efficient production methods and 
use of quality dry mixes. A chapter 
deals with manufacturing and retail 
merchandising of dry blends, opening 
up a profitable new field to bakers. 

“Roll and Hot Breads Make-Up” 
is plastic bound and contains 119 
pages. Publisher is the Clissold Pub- 
lishing Co., 105 West Adams, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Price of the book is $4. 


¥ Y¥ 
Air Conditioning 


“Air Conditioning in the Baking 
Industry” is the title of a new book 
by J. R. Seville published recently 
in London by Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., 
Stafford House, Norfolk Sta., Strand, 
W. C. 2. The 152-page volume deals 
with air conditioning from the bak- 
er’s point of view. 

Included in the book are a sec- 
tion dealing with the general prin- 
ciples of air conditioning engineer- 
ing, a section on the application of 
these principles to the various proc- 
esses of bread making, a chapter on 
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the care of air conditioning equip- 
ment, and a glossary of terms most 


frequently used in air conditioning. 


. = 


Fat Deterioration 


A bibliography and review of the 
scientific and technological litera- 
ture related to the deterioration of 
fats and oils is being offered by the 
Committee on Food Research of the 
Quartermaster Food Container In- 
stitute, Chicago. 

Prepared by Dr. B. F. Daubert, 
research professor, University of 
Pittsburgh, the material is printed 
on cards. The first 661 cards have 
come off the press and are ready for 
mailing. 

Requests, on an organization let- 
terhead, should be directed to 
George Gelman, technical director, 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute, 1849 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago 9, Ill. 

¥ ¥ 


Doughnut Fryer 


A bulletin picturing and describ- 
ing the “Fry-All Doughnut Fryer” 
has been published by the Stan- 
wood Corp., 4819 W. Cortland St., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


NEW PRODUCTS 








A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

¥ ¥ 


New Line of Refrigerators 


The first of the McCray Refrigera- 
tor Co.’s new 1947 line of commer- 
cial refrigerators came off the pro- 
duction line at the company’s Ken- 
dallville, Ind., plant last month, it 
has been announced by J. W. Hart, 
executive vice president. Thirty-sev- 
en new models for the coming year 
were displayed at eight recent sales 
meetings. 

The 1947 models, styled in two- 
tone gray and white, are of all-steel 
welded-shell construction. 
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Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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TRADE MARK 


CABLE: LAKURON none 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM °¢ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ~» 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


Courtesy C.N.R. 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Windsor, an important industrial 
centre, with automobile and accessory 
factories, chemical works, salt-works and 
a cereal plant, is situated on the south- 
west shore of the Detroit River, opposite 
the city of Detroit, Michigan. On the 
direct water-route of the Great Lakes, 
served by Canadian and American rail- 
ways, and connected with Detroit by 
ferries, two tunnels and a suspension 
bridge, Windsor enjoys the best of 
transportation facilities. 


Rate i A ln BR tt Sit OA TBEE BBLED CE LALLA LABS APRE ALE PAE LLERE. 


In addition, Windsor is a residential 
city with fine churches and schools. In 
1935, the city of Windsor—incorporated 
in 1892, was united with the municipali- 
ties known as the ‘‘Border Cities’ (East 
Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville). 


Windsor today, adjacent to our good 
neighbour the U.S.A., performs a role of 
a good-will ambassador as a major port 
of entry for American tourists. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 
Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 














HEAD OFFICE 


SHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 





TORONTO 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 








CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 









SPRING WHEAT [ 
FLOURS 






Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


~| WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS | 








Monarch 


Crescent 





Canary Corn Meal 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








R. ©. PRAISE 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
68 Kings Street, Eust 
TORONT O, CANADA 
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gust, 1944. 


Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. 








Biographical Material on E. A. Meyer. 


E A. MEYER, recently named as official in charge of developing 
¢ the program to be carried out under the Research and Mar- 
eting Act of 1946, is a native of Ohio. He has served as assistant 
administrator in the United States Department of Agriculture’s 
Production and Marketing Administration since April, 1946. He en- 
tered government service in October, 1941, as a consultant on canned 
foods with the Office of Production Management. 

In March of 1942, Meyer became chief of the canned food sec- 
tion of the War Production Board and was named assistant direc- 
tor of the food division of WPB the following August. He became 
chief of the War Food Administration’s industry operations branch 
in September, 1943, and associate chief of the fruit and vegetable 
branch in March, 1944. He was named chief of this branch in Au- 


A year later when the Production and Marketing Administration 
was formed, Mr. Meyer continued as director of the fruit and vege- 
table branch. He served in this capacity until April, 1946, when he 
was promoted to assistant administrator. 

Born on a farm near Canton, Ohio, Mr. Meyer received his A. B. 
degree from Goshen College, Goshen, Ohio, and also attended 
He served in the Quartermaster 
Corps of the United States Army during the first World War. He 
entered the food processing business in 1920 and was with the same 
company from 1920 until 1941—in production, sales and distribution. 

















Objectives 





(Continued from page 60) 


price supports promised them under 
the Steagal amendment and relat- 
ed legislation, and still hold to a 
minimum the waste of farm products 
and the cost to the government. 

Looking further ahead, we may 
say farmers are generally going to 
be faced with the twin problems of 
adjusting the over-all market de- 
mand to over-all production possibili- 
ties and of shifting or adjusting their 
production of specific commodities 
away from those in weakest demand 
toward those which are most want- 
ed. This means we must have a 
heads-up outlook service, backed by 
a continuing economic analysis of 
the factors affecting prices and de- 
mand in both the domestic and the 
foreign market. 

In a recent speech in Indiana, I 
outlined some of the disparities be- 
tween life’on the farm and in the 
city. I shall not repeat them here 
in detail, but rather summarize. 
Rural people have a much higher 
death rate than city people, from 
many communicable diseases. They 
have far fewer doctors and hospi- 
tals in relation to population. Only 
about half as large a share of the 
farm men and women have finished 
at least one year of high school. 
Only a little more than half the 
farm homes have electricity, little 
more than a fourth have running 
water, around a sixth have bath and 
toilet and less than a sixth have 
central heating. 


More Facts Needed 
Through the prices of things they 
buy, farmers are helping pay the 
cost of national social security pro- 
grams, but they do not yet have two 


that are needed as badly on the farm 
as in the city: old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance and workers’ un- 
employment compensation. To cope 
with all these problems, we need 
many more facts and figures than 
we now have—and this calls for both 
research and statistics. 

A third of our farmers are_ten- 
ants, and we shall always have a 
great deal of tenancy. Many of our 
farms are larger than family size, 
and efficient production of adequate 
food and fiber probably will require 
a continuation of considerable large- 
scale farming. But it is essential 
to the welfare of the whole country 
that we maintain an opportunity for 
a bright young farmer willing to 
work hard to operate his own place 
some day. And the core of our agri- 
culture must still be built around 
the family-size farm. We need con- 
stant research not only to keep open 
the way to ownership and to enable 
family-type farms to compete with 
large-scale commercial operations, 
but to find ways to make tenant 
farming more attractive as well. 

It is difficult to be specific as to 
agriculture’s long-time development. 
Roughly, I have felt that in the next 
two crop years we should complete 
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Wheat Farmers Paying the Subsidy 
on British Wheat, Searle Co. Says 


Winnipeg, Man.— “Great Britain, 
so a despatch from New York tells 
us, is negotiating to purchase a vast 
quantity of flour from the United 
States, the price of which at this 
moment is based on wheat at $2.12 
Minneapolis,” says the Searle Grain 
Co. in a recent statement. 

“It is thought that the amount of 
flour required by Britain will be 
the equivalent of some 40,000,000 bus 
of wheat. 

“Britain, it will be remembered, ac- 
cording to the British-Canada Wheat 
Agreement, is paying only $1.55 bu 
basis No. 1 Northern Fort William 
for Candian wheat, and this for 
160,000,000 bus. 

“The United States, it will be re- 
membered, loaned Britain $3,750,- 
000,000 to help Britain pay for prod- 
ucts and goods she needed from the 
United States, but Canada loaned 
Britain $1,250,000,000 which tak- 
ing the difference in population into 
consideration would be the equivalent 
of $14,000,000,000 from the United 
States instead of the $3,750,000,000 
the United States actually loaned 
to Britain. 

“Considering this extremely large 
sum per capita which Canada loaned 
Britain at low interest and on most 
favorable terms, it does seem as 
though Britain should be able to pay 
our prairie wheat growers the full 
world price for their wheat, remem- 
bering particularly that Canada 
loaned Britain about four times as 
much money per capita as did the 
United States,” the Searle statement 
continues. 

“It is quite evident, then, that Can- 
ada is losing around 60c or more a 
bushel on 160,000,000 bus she is sell- 


ing this year to Britain, or a total 
of about $100,000,000, and which 
comes out of the pockets only of our 
prairie farmer (the loss to a farmer 
hauling 3,000 bus of wheat would be 
$1,800 for 1946 alone), an insuffer- 
able, unwarranted and most unfair 
burden to impose on our wheat grow- 
ers. 

“Before this season ends ‘Britain 
will probably be purchasing from the 
United States wheat and flour to the 
equivalent of at least 60,000,000 bus 
and at a probable average of at least 
60c bu higher than the price Britain 
is paying for Canadian wheat. Why 
Canada found it necessary, after 
making Britain such a large and 
generous loan, and at such low in- 
terest, to agree to supply Britain 
with wheat at the low price of $1.55 
bu, is not known. 

“One thing, however, is certain, 
that if Canada, for reasons which the 
government has not disclosed to us, 
did think it necessary to do this, then 
certainly the whole burden of this 
bonus of 60c or more a bu on 160,- 
000,000 bus, a subsidy of about $100,- 
000,000 for the 1946 crop alone, 
should have been paid out of the 
treasury at Ottawa, and not placed 
only on the backs of our prairie 
farmers. 

“We notice in British periodicals 
the opinion is expressed that Britain 
is grateful to Canada for supplying 
her with wheat so much cheaper than 
the world price. We venture to won- 
der whether the British people quite 
realize that this cheap wheat, and 
the subsidy connected with it of 
around 60c bu (based on the price at 
this moment) is not being supplied 
by Canada but only by our prairie 
wheat growers.” 





our adjustment from the wartime 
pattern of production to a pattern 
that would best serve our peacetime 
needs. That means that our con- 
servation practices will have to be 
accelerated to transform millions of 
acres that have been too intensively 
cultivated to other uses—that con- 
siderable acreages on which inter- 
tilled crops have been planted should 
be returned to pasture. Through 
conservation practices we can go far 
toward developing the needed ad- 


justments to establish a balanced 
agriculture. At least we know that 
the best use of our land would re- 
duce our wartime production of corn, 
oats, barley and wheat. 

If I were to try to reduce my 
farm program to its simplest terms, 
I would say that what we want is 
smaller acreages of intensive soil- 
depleting cash crops, use of soil con- 
serving practices and systems of 
farming and an increasing emphasis 
on livestock. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


& @ 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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James lachardson & bons 


train Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL - - - ALL CODES USED 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 26) 














1. True. Glycerine is used as a 
moisture retainer. The addition of 
from 2% to 5% of glycerine, based 
on the weight of the sugar, may be 
used with good results. It is the 
general opinion that when more than 
5% is used, the volume of the cakes 
will be somewhat reduced. The cost 
of glycerine is also quite high. 

2. False. Due to various beating 
qualities of eggs, variation of egg 
temperatures, amount of eggs in the 
bowl, types of bowls and whips, 
varying speeds and whip actions, and 
other conditions, we feel that beat- 
ing eggs for a given length of time 
does not always produce satisfactory 
results. 

3. False. It has been found that 
flour heated to about 140° F. does 
not produce a satisfactory loaf of 
bread due to the proteins being af- 
fected at this temperature. 

4, True. A small amount of citric 
acid or lemon juice will improve the 
flavor. 

5. False. If the milk powder is 
old or has been improperly stored, 
it is very apt to produce an off odor 
and taste. An inferior grade of milk 
powder may also be the cause of off 
flavor and taste. 

6. False. Molasses contains about 
15 to 30% invert sugar. Low grades 
of molasses contain a higher invert 
sugar content than do the higher 
grades. 

7. True. Butter is used for flavor. 
Sour cream butter has a more pro- 
nounced butter flavor than sweet 
cream butter. The flavor of the 
other ingredients may mask the 
flavor of sweet cream butter due 
to its mildness. 

8. False. Leaf lard is obtained 
from around the kidneys of the hog. 
It is usually considered as the high- 
est grade of lard. About 15 or 16 
lbs of leaf lard is obtained from the 
average hog weighing 165 to 185 Ibs. 

9. False. A more distinctive flavor 
will be obtained by using the sponge 
dough method. This may be over- 
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come to some extent by the use of 
a prepared sour. 


10. False. A high percentage of 
diastatic malt will cause the dough 
to become sticky and soft. It is 
hard to handle in the machine and 
greater amounts of dusting flour will 
be required, resulting in a dark, 
coarse loaf. 


11. False. The relative humidity 
should be from 80 to 85%. 


12. False. A good sponge cake can 
be produced by using all whole wheat 
flour. This will be dependent upon 
the formula used. Some people like 
the flavor of the 100% whole wheat 
sponge cake and it makes a very 
nice change from the conventional 
type: of sponge cake. 


13. True. About 2% times more 
baking powder than ammonia is usu- 
ally recommended. 


14, False. The oven temperature 
should be raised. Baking the pies at 
a higher temperature will cause the 
crusts to be baked before the fill- 
ing starts to boil to any extent. 


15. True. Bread should be cooled 
gradually in order to avoid the 
cracking of the crust. 


16. True. It does not form a film 
or gum on the working parts. I 
also does not have a tendency toward 
rancidity. 

17. False. A shorter product wil! 
result. If only bread flour is used, 
the products would be somewhai 
tougher. Usually about 25 to 35% of 
the total flour used will be soft wheat 
flour. 


18. False. The fermentation loss 
should be about %*#%. In uncontrolled 
conditions it will run as high as 2%. 
This shows the value of proper con- 
ditions. 

19. True. As whole wheat flour 
contains the germ of the wheat berry, 
which is high in fat content, it will 
spoil within a comparatively short 
time. It is best not to carry more 
than 30 days’ supply at a time. 

20. True. The increase in spread 
is due to the sugar dissolving in the 
oven. When powdered sugar is used 
in the formula part of it may be re- 
placed by granulated sugar to in- 
crease the spread of the cookies. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Toast and coffee breakfasts date 
all the way back to the 18th century, 
originated then by the Turks. 
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Mr, Jones: Two eggs, please. Don’t 
fry them a second after the whites 
are cooked. Don’t turn them over. 


Just a small 
pinch of salt on each. No pepper. 
. . .» Well, what are you waiting for? 

Waiter: The hen’s name is Betty. 
Is that all right, sir? 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Darling, will you love me when 
I’m old and feeble?” 
“Of course, I do.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Customer: Waiter, please bring me 
some tomato juice for a pickup. 

Waiter: Yes, sir; and what will 
you have for yourself? 


¢¢ ¢ 


“I just met your friend Bill, and 


‘he had a pinched look.” 


“What was the matter?” 
“Oh, he was walking between two 


cops.” 
¢¢ 


“And there, my son, you have the 
story of your dad and the great 
World War.” 

“Yes, Daddy, but why did they 
need all those other soldiers?” 


Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The old farmer was driving home 
from town, after having imbibed 
rather freely. In descending a hill, 
the horse stumbled and fell, and 
either could not, or would not get to 
his feet again. At last the farmer 
bawled savagely: 

“Dang yer hide, git up thar, or 
T’ll drive right smack over ye!” 


¢¢¢ 


Colonel: You say you served with 
the Army in France? 

Cook: Yes, sir, officers’ cook for 
two years and wounded twice. 

Colonel: You’re lucky, man. It’s 
a wonder they didn’t kill you. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


“Johnson says he’s in close touch 
with the heads of several big con- 
cerns.” 

“Yes, I know, he’s a barber.” 


¢?¢F 
Conductor: How old are you, little 
girl? 
Little Girl from Boston: If the 
company doesn’t mind, I’d prefer to 
pay full fare and keep my own sta- 


tistics. 
¢?¢¢ 

A drunk walking down the street 
bumped into a telephone pole. “Es- 
chuse me, sir,” he said. 

A little farther down the street 
he collided with a fire plug. ‘“Es- 
chuse me, little boy.” 

Still farther on he banged his 
head into another pole and fell to 
the ground stunned for a moment. 
Raising himself on one elbow he was 
overheard to say, “Well, I guesh I’ll 
jusht lay here ’til the crowd passes.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Are you unmarried?” inquired the 
census taker. 
“Oh, dear no,” answered the little 
lady blushingly. “I’ve never even 
been married.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

When the newlyweds boarded the 
train, the embarrassed groom tipped 
the porter, liberally to not disclose 
that they were just married. Next 
morning, on the way to breakfast in 
the diner, they were greeted with 
many grins, stares and craning necks. 
Furious, the groom upbraided the 
porter. 

“Nassuh, Boss,” George replied, 
“Ah didn’t tell ’em. When dey asked 
me if you was just married, Ah says, 
‘No suh, dey is just chums.’ ” 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ 


“KEYSTONE” . 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” 


“NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OCaBLE AppREss, ''GILLESPIE,’’ SypNEY 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


Cable Address: 
“SUPERB” 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Established 
1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 

















Cable Address: ‘“‘DOMFLOUR” 











“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND” =. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. oe 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mille .....ccccccseccces eee 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. ......... eoseccccee 
American Bag Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co bees eeee 
American Cyanamid Co. ....... oane 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc.. poceee 
American Flours, Inc. coe 
American* Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc..... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


ee ee ee 


Bagpack, Inc. 
Baker Perkins, Inc. 
Bang, Flemming 
Barnett & Record Co. .....eeeceseeeees 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering (‘o........-- 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills ......cccceseeceees 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills........-+++ee0+ 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc........-.e+eee- 
Borden Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co........+. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker .....-seeeeecereeeeers 
Iirey & Sharpless .....sccccccersceeeee 
Kroenniman Co., Ine. 
Mrownold, M. S&., CO... .ccccreeseecvecs 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The .....ceecersersees 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ........-sseeeees 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cc 


Cameron, John F., & Co... ...eeeeeeees 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.........-2-eeeee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd........- 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........-- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co......-+++.++++ 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc........++eeee++ 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr........+ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd..........+- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co..... 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co........ oeeve 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.... 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son ° 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd....... eeceeee 
Cohen, Felix ee 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills. Co........+++- 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co....... ecccccocsce 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co....... ecceece 
Crawford & Law .......-e+. TeTTTTT Th 
Cream of Wheat Corp. .....seeeeeceees 
Crete Mills, The .....cccesccccevececes 
Crookston ‘Milling Co. 
Crown Bag Co. 
Crown Mills ........+. 0000005000 0600808 


eee eee 


eee es 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 


ation, INC. ..cccccccccccccecrecvcecs 
Davis & Company ...cececccscccsesvess 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 
DO@y CO. cccccccccccceccccsescesesscces 
De Lisser, Andrew .....ceeeereecceees 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........ceseececees 
De Swaan, A. ....++e0. eccccccecscesces 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ......eeeeeeees ° 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .....6.--eee05 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ...... eeccce 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. .........+.+. 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 
Dow Chemical Co. ......ceeeecesvcccece 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. ......... 
Dunwoody Institute ...........ceeeeee 


60 
60 
77 
74 


56 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. .....ceeeeeeeeee 
Boknart; GB. A., Milling Co... 00. ccceses 
ee Tee eee rere ere Le 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc. ....cccccccccces 
Baesthuelle® CO. .cccscccedscccccscscces 
WS SE GO Vices hi cbse resect vee 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 
Farquhar Bros. 
Pees, ©. Bi, B' OOrccvrscsscsscsovscdec 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ........seeseeee 
POTRO OG. cosvcsoscvvvccsevccccccseces 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 

Mills, Ine. ... 
Fisher- Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/S .........eeeees 
Flour Mills of America, Inc........... 
PUBS, TOG, ccssccvccccsvsoscscccvsces 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Franco, Francis M. 
Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd.......... eocece 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Goodlander Mills Co. 
Great Bend Milling Company.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H.. J... & CO... scvcccccseses 
Grippeling & Verkley 


ERGY BEG. QO. 62 ci cescdieeesdcowrdsose 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hachmeister, Inc. 


Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Coi, TAG... ...ccccccccces 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. ...cccccccsccccecccces 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ..cccccccccccsccccee 
Henkel Flour Mills .......--eeeceesees 
Hoffman, U. S., Machinery Corp........ 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd...........4. 
Horan, Hubert J. ...eyeeeseeeceveenees 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co....... eccccce 
Howie, The J. K., Co....... ebeeae voeos 
Hubbard Milling Co, 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. . 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co... c.ccccccccecs 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc...... eee 
Innis, Speiden & Co... ccccccccccccceces 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............. 
Jas & Van Walbeek ......ssesecesvece 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, 
Johansen, Anth., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ......eeeeceeeee 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. cece 
Joseph, 1. Bi Gio TMG cscesiccvccccece 
Junction City Milling Co...........+. . 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Cc.... 


Kansas Flour Mills Company.......... 
Kansas Milling Co. ....-eeeeeeseceeeees 
Kats, Max, Bag CO... cccccccccccvccces 
Kelly-Erickson Co. . w.sseeseeveccecs ° 
BEGliy WIRE Ge. cccvececctecsovccsscses 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Boenmeer, Onaries Be .ccccccccsvcccccese 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.......cccesee 
Kimpton, W. S., & SonS.........eseeeee 
King, H. H., Flour. Mills Co...........65 
King Midas Flour Mills................ 
BER BRUM GO. oe Kcwcscvcccccvccectve 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ......... oc ersooesves 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co... ----.....00. 
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La Grange Mills ........eeeeesees 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd......... eee 
Larrowe Milla, Inc. ..cccccccccccccccce 
Lathrop Grain ee ¥G.00e0ibes oe 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co Ves ebaeaee 
Loken & Co. 
EONS, W.-H, GO wecvecccdecccrcise ove 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ocd ovceveciee 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc..........e00. 
Lyele, J. C.. MIRE GOire vcccccctcece 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd..........0.200% 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
McLean, W. D. 
Po Re Se eat ee ee ee ee 
Maney Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co,., Ltd........... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc..............+. 
N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Mennel Milling Co. 
BP OE a WI so 650 8 bi rect r eee ts 
Merrill, Harold A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co..........ee.0.¢ 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
BEIOE DIOP BR CGis oiccc cdeescsocsees 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Fiotir Mille Co....c.ccscrices 
Moore-Lowry Flour -Mills Co........... 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
pg a Ge A ls res ie er 
py ND OF ee 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
MounGridge Milling C6... scccicvcccccce 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 

Milling Co. 
National Almond Products Co.......... 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Grain Yeast Corp............. 
Weaker, BM. J. B Gein cccccccccescccesss 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
Nehemkia, Peter R., Sr... scccccvcccccss 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co...........++ 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim ..........eeee0- 
Norris Grain 00... .ccccccsccsccccguvaes 


Norton, Willis, Co. ..ccrccccccccccecie 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd............ 

Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) .........+-+- 

Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Ine...cccccccess oe 
Pillman & PHUMIPS ...csccevcvcccccsce 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co... Columbia 

Chemical Division 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. .........66. 
Prina, Frank R.,. Corp. c.ccccccedecses 
Procter & GaAMBIlS) cciseicvcsvsvecones 


Quaker Oats Company ......csceeeeeees 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Raible, J. R., Co...... 
Red River Milling Co. 
Red.Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co....... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, “Lta peocepece 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. eee 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. ......... 
Robinson Milling Co. ......ccceceeeeess 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.. pecsesenee 
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Rodney Milling Co. _ 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co...... eeccccccccce 
Ross Milling Co.. 
RUOH, Bey BH OOie eve esccccesscconestece 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co............e006 
Russell Milling Co. ee 
Rutherford, W. H., & Co..........+.. e 


S 


St. Cloud Milling Co. ......... erccccce 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. Regis Sales were sare: ee eweonsces 
GRReny BT 2c icccstevetcocsecovcsss "ee 
Schneider, W. H., Co. ee 
Schultz, Baujan & Ser eee weeny re 
Scott, Mungo, Lt. ccccccccseces ececcces 
Security. WINS Geis BAGie oss vcisccevce 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ..........25.. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc.. 
Shellabarger Mills ......... ° 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. Sev ewewes 
Shevelove, J. J. .... cece ceccccccees 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. bs cceccoce eeeeee 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ...... bevccee 
Smith, J. Allen, & O6., INC......06000.. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. obo06 0060088 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. ......ccccceess 
Sprake & Co. ° 
Springfield Milling Corp. ......... errr 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ......s.e: 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller. 


Milling Co.) ........ coccces eveeecees 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............ 28, 
PARR “BEIGE OR baci csvecneccecs 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ..ccccccsecece 
WERE WI 66s 0650 e OC Shs bee SOs 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc beeseedaveere 
ReOip “BG Cosy TAG... cccsees Coe erccccece 


DEPOTEOR. CPBIR GE. occ eccctsecsdesceve 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy ...... ocGeus . 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. ............. 
Terminal Flour Mille Co.......cccoses 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ......... Pee eer 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
Tidewater Grain Co. ......... coccccce 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. .........e..0. 
Zrenalt Grate Ge. cecccccses ° 
Po ee er eee rr eer ee 


U 


WRITROOG: (GPG GG. 50.66 bic kecssececns 
Union Machinery Co. ......cescescecees 
Union Pacific Railroad .........eeee0% 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .......... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .......... 


V 


Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ........+0+% 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import <.........e0ee 
Victor Chemical Works ..........2+e++ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Vis, BP. Gi, B&B Gereccceces Cooccccccccce 
Voigt Milling Co. ......... ecvcece ° oe 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland ......... 


W 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. .........++- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co....... TTT 
Wamego Milling Co. ......... ecvccsece 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co........-seeeeee% 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales’ Co.... 35, 
Western Assurance Co. .. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 

WOStGTh BEBE GOs 26 cwecccccccacedes 
Western Star Mill Co. .........00. eee 
Western Waterproofing Co. ...... éoeove 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ° 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ........ceseee 
WED OD, Wy  siavsdicedoveseces 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons ...<......- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc..... 
Witeemberg, M.,: JP. coccccccccecccs cose 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .....ccceceee 
Wolk BEMUIRE 6. cccccciccccccveccs eee 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd....... cevescccove 
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If you broke your watch, you wouldn’t take it to 
the man who made the dial—you’d take it to a jeweler 
who’s familiar with the whole art of watch making 
and repairing. 

Like the jeweler, N-A’s Flour Milling Service 
brings to your flour treatment problems, not just a 
product or group of products, but a complete service 
in flour maturing, bleaching and enriching backed 
by years of experience in the science of flour process- 


ing—a service that can—in collaberation with your 





own technicians and consultants—give you a perfectly 
balanced maturing, bleaching and enriching program 
for your particular needs. 

Your N-A Representative will be glad to tell you 
more about N-A’s Flour Milling Service: Agene— 
Beta Chlora— Novadelox—N-Richment-A and the 
N-A Flour Laboratory—to help 


solve your maturing, bleaching, 


and enriching problems. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR — 


OVADEL- 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


= for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 


GEN 


N-Richment-A 


= for a whiter, brighter flour 


= for uniform enrichment 
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| SEE THEY'RE ; | 
DRAWING A NEW = ‘ YES-A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS hq pM, YY DRESS FOR THAT 
SxS OLD-TIME QUALITY! 











